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THE COERCION BILL, 



r<r. dec. ere. 



Ireland is to be coerced. Suoh is the reply to her de- 
mands for justice and equality ; suoh has ever been the 
policy of England towards Ireland. 

It is important to consider the period and the circum- 
stances of this assault upon the remnant of Irish liberty. 

Famine threatens the land— the potato, the only food 
of the peasantry, has, by an awful visitation of Providence, 
been nearly destroyed. This calamity has forced the at- 
tention of influential men to devise the most expedient 
means of averting the consequences of dearth and starva- 
tion ; and all seemed agreed upon providing immediate em- 
ployment for the people. Ireland is poor and neglected— 
suffering under admitted wrongs, physical and political. 
If there was a particle of generosity with her rulers, 
these facts should awaken it. -England, on the contrary, 
enjoys unparalleled commercial prosperity ; she is supreme 
in arms ; and, in her haughty consciousness of power, she 
spurns the claims, and tramples on the liberties of Ireland. 
It may not be always thus. It is a sjad reflection, that 
Ireland should be led by the experience of the past, to look 
for relief to the periods of English difficulties, 

[vol. IV.] D ' 
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The aim and object of British legislation seem to have 
been directed towards systematically devising the means 
by which the plain rights of the Irish people, as an inte- 
gral portion of the realm, might be withheld, and their 
complaints stifled. Nay, more, the moral power of the 
people, concentrated and combined, has hardly been able 
to withstand the assaults from time to time made upon 
the narrow constitutional limits within which they have 
been able to entrench themselves. 

Committees beyond number, of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and Commissions, have sat and investigated the 
" state of Ireland," and produced voluminous reports; all 
. agreeing that Ireland, with the finest natural resources, is 
the most miserable arid ill-governed country on the face of 
the earth — and all pointing out remedies, not one of which, 
if it embraced any exalted statesmanlike view, has ever 
been carried into effect. 

The Commissioners on the Nature and Extent of Bogs 
in Ireland, in their 4th Report, (1814, page 16,) say — 

" We confidently pronounce that the extent of peat soil in 
Ireland exceeds 2,830,000 English acres, of which we have 
shown at least one million Jive hundred and seventy-six thou- 
sand acres, to consist of flat red bog; all of which, according to 
the opinions above detailed, might be coHverted to the general 
purposes of agriculture. The remaining 1,255,000 acres form 
the covering of mountains, of which a very large proportion 
might be improved at a small expense, for pasture, or still more 
beneficially applied to the purposes of plantation. We wish, 
ihdeed, it were possible for our Reports to fix the attention of 
their proprietors upon this subject, so connected with the in- 
terests of the British empire." 

In the Appendix, part 4, to Lord Devon's Report, page 
290, the entire quantity of unimproved pasture and bog 
lands, is stated to be 6,290,000 acres. And yet, with a 
perpetually increasing population and dearth of employ- 
ment, nothing has been done to make these immense tracts 
available. 2 
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The Select Committee of 1823, on the employment of 
the Poor in Ireland, (Report, p. 10), recommend the exten- 
sion of the linen trade to the South of Ireland — the encou- 
ragement of the fisheries — the erection of piers and for- 
mation of harbours — the opening of mountain roads, and 
other works of public utility, as modes of averting the 
misery among the poor, arising from want of employment. 

At this period the distress of Uiepeople became so in- 
tolerable, that disturbances broke out; but instead of 
applying any remedy to remove the causes, the insurrec- 
tion act was put in force ; and then, in 1824, as if by an 
inversion of management, committees of both houses were 
appointed to inquire into the nature and extent of those 
disturbances ; and they did inquire accordingly, and pub- 
lish the evidence. 

Again, in the following year, 1825, other committees of 
both houses were appointed, and pursued a similar inquiry. 
They devoted some months to the duty, and published 
the evidence with brief reports. 

.The Lords' Committee, in their report, (page 2,) ob- 
serve, that they " have received a great body of evidence 
on the actual state of the. relations between landlord 
and tenant, and are of opinion c that the whole of that 
most important subject is deserving of the attentive con- 
sideration of parliament. 9 " 

Still no legislation. Session after session was allowed 
to pass ; the wail of distress was at the doors of parliament, 
and in 1830, as usual, another committee of the Commons 
was appointed to inquire into the state of the poorer classes 
in Ireland, and the best means of improving their condition. 
And that committee sat and inquired accordingly, during 
four months, and made a report, to which they annexed the 
voluminous evidence collected. 

The Report of the Commons' Committee, 1830, states, 

(page 4)— 

3 d2 
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" That a very considerable proportion of the population, 
is considered to be oat of employment ; the number is estimated 

differently... supposed to be as much as one-fifth of the 

entire population; and is calculated to amount to 

one-fourth This, combined with the consequences of 

an altered system of managing land, is stated to produce 

MISERY AND SUFFERING WHICH NO LANGUAGE CAN POSSIBLY 

describe, and which it is necessary to witness in order fully 
to estimate." 

At page 8, in reference to the situation of the ejected 
tenantry, or of these who are obliged to give up their 
small holdings, in order to promote the consolidation of 
farms, the Report says — 

" Their condition is necessarily most deplorable. It 
would be impossible for language to convey an idea of the 
state of distress to which the ejected tenantry have been re- 
duced, or of the disease, misery, and even vice, which they have 
propagated in the towns wherein they have settled ; so that not 
only they who have been ejected have been rendered miserable, 
but they have carried with them and propagated that misery ; 
they have increased the stock of labour ; they have rendered 
the habitations of those who received them more crowded; 
they have given occasion to the dissemination of disease ; they 
have been obliged to resort to theft, and all manner of vice, and 
iniquity, to procure subsistence— but what is, perhaps, the most 
painful of all, a vast number of them have perished of 

WANT." 

" Your Committee," adds the Report (page 9), " conceive 
that it is the imperative duty of individuals, of the Govern- 
ment, and of the Legislature, to consider what means can be 
devised to diminish this mass of suffering, and, at the same time, 
to secure for the country a better economic condition, promot- 
ing a better management of estates, and regulating the rela- 
tions between Landlord and Tenant, on rational and 

USEFUL FltINCIPLES. ,, 

The Report then recommends the promotion of public 
works, remarking (page 40) that, on this latter subject, 
successive Parliamentary Committees, in the years 1819, 
1822, 1823, and 1829, have made similar recommendations. 

4 
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No legislation still. Matters were left as they stood for 
a couple of years more, until the pressure from without 
becoming inconvenient, another committee was appointed 
" to inquire into the state of the disturbed districts in Ire- 
land, and into the immediate causes which produced the 
same ; and into the efficiency of the laws for the suppres- 
sion of outrages." And the committee inquired, and as 
usual, printed a report and volume of evidence. 

The Commons' Committee of 1832, in reference to the 
admitted evils arising from the unvarying cause, the " re- 
lation between landlord and tenant," (Report, pp. 7, 8,) 
say as follows : — 

" Although the Committee have not sufficient time to give an 
opinion on each of the several causes which have been stated in 
the evidence to have occasioned the recent disturbances, there 
are one or two of them to which they beg to call, the at- 
tention OF THE HOUSE. 

" The removal, of tenants from farms at the expiration of 
old leases, is unquestionably a considerable cause of these dis* 
turbances : and the Committee have considered this subject 
with the view, if possible, of getting rid of this source of evil.'' 

They then recommend as follows (pp. 7, 8) : — 

" That whenever a landlord shall find it necessary to diminish 
the number of occupants on his estate, and be willing to give to 
a tenant, who has not the means of providing for himself, wben 
removed, a sum of money, as we trust a landlord will be 
always found willing to do; that then a further sum, bearing a 
fixed proportion to that given by the landlord, shall be applied 
to the use of the tenant, out of some public fund, to assist him 
to emigrate, or in whatever other way it may seem, on further 
consideration of the legislature, to be more advisable to apply the 
joint sums for the advantage of the tenant and the interests of 
the public. ,, 

The question of poor laws had for many years agitated 

the public mind in Ireland. The deplorable condition of 

the people led many gifted and influential individuals to 

advocate poor laws, as a desperate remedy, in the failure of 

5 
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all remonstrances to obtain from the British parliament, 
any of the measures for improvement, so continually pointed 
out. 

Again — a commission of inquiry was issued in 1833, ob- 
viously with the preconceived intention of establishing a 
poor law system in Ireland. The commissioners were, for 
the most part, persons intimately acquainted with the 
country ; the two first being the Catholic and Protestant 
Archbishops of Dublin. They pursued their task with 
diligence and anxiety, and had already occupied a period 
in the investigation that rendered parliament impatient for 
the result, when they had to make a preliminary report in 
1835, stating that they had even then completed but one 
branch of the extensive inquiry they found it necessary to 
pursue, and which was the most searching ever instituted 
into the condition of the labouring classes of Ireland. 

( In the further progress of this inquiry, it became mani- 
fest that other measures besides a poor-law were the 
proper remedies for the overwhelming misery which they 
found to pervade the country. They saw that it was not 
possible to devise any plan of eleemosynary relief sufficient 
to meet the desperate exigency ; for in fact, they had to 
deal with nearly a nation of paupers. They presented 
their final report in 1836, and give therein the following 
account (page 3) as the result of their investigation into 
the state of the labouring population : — 

" a great portion of them are insufficiently provi- 
ded, at any time, with the commonest necessaries of 
life. Their habitations are wretched hovels ; several 
of a family sleep together upon straw, or upon the 
bare ground, sometimes with a blanket, sometimes even 
without so much to cover them. their food commonly 
consists of dry potatoes ; and with these they are at 
times so scantily supplied, as to be obliged to stint 
themselves to one spare meal jn the day. there are 
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EVEN INSTANCES OF PERSONS BEING DRIVEN BY HUNGER TO 
SEEK SUSTENANCE IN WILD HERBS. THEY SOMETIMES GET A 
HERRING, OB A LITTLE MILK, BUT THEY NEVER GET MEAT, 
EXCEPT AT CHRISTMAS, EASTER, AND SHROVE-TLDE. 

" Some go in search of employment to Great Britain 
during the harvest ; others wander through Ireland with, the 
same view." 

P. 4. u The wives and children of many are occasionally 
obliged to beg. They do so reluctanly and with shame, and 
in general go to a distance from home, that they may not be 
known" 

The commissioners then offer the recommendations 
which follow, having premised this important declaration, 
viz. — 

" Considering the redundancy of labour which now exists in 
Ireland, how earnings are kept down by it, what misery is thus 
produced, and what insecurity op liberty, property, and 

LIFE ENSUES, WE ARE SATISFIED THAT ENACTMENTS CALCULA- 
TED TO PROMOTE THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE COUNTRY, AND SO 
TO EXTEND THE DEMAND FOR FREE AND PROFITABLE LABOUR, 
SHOULD MAKE ESSENTIAL PARTS OF ANY LAW FOB AMELIORA- 
TING the condition of the poor. w — (Page 8, sec. 4.) 

P. 17. " We recommend in the first place, that A board 

SHALL BE APPOINTED FOR IRELAND WITH THE NECESSARY 
POWERS FOR CARRYING INTO EEFFCT A COMPREHENSIVE SYS- 
TEM OF NATIONAL IMPROVEMENT." 

P. 18. " That the board of improvement shall be authorised 
to appoint commissioners, from time to time, to make a survey, 
valuation, and partition of any waste lands in Ireland. There 
is abundant evidence before the public of the very great bene- 
fits that may thus be conferred upon the country. ' Upon 
these lands, 1 Mr. Arthur Young observed, nearly sixty years 
ago, ' is to be practised the most profitable husbandry in the 
king's dominions.* The commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of the bogs in Ireland in 1809 reported to the 
like effect ; and committee after committee of the House of 
Commons have done the same thing' 9 

The report then quotes extracts from the Commons' 
Report of 1830, shewing the extent of the lands, and the 
practicability of reclaiming them, and then proceeds : 

7 
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P. 19. " The evidence quoted by the committee shows, not 
only the importance of causing the lands in question to be 
brought into cultivation, but the necessity of establishing a cen- 
tral authority in Ireland, with a summary jurisdiction for the 
purpose. The board of improvement will act as such." 

P. 20. " We recommend that both draining and fencing, 
wherever necessary, shall be enforced by law, and that the 
board of improvement shall be authorised to appoint local 
commissioners for any district they may think proper for the 
purpose." 

P. 21. " We consider it advisable that the Board of Improve- 
ment should be enabled, as far as possible, to make provision 
for the occupants of cabins which may be nuisances, and when 
such provision is made, to cause the cabins to be taken down, 
and that landlords should be required to contribute towards 
the expense of removing the occupants, and providing for 
them." 

P. 22. li We recommend that all proprietors, being tenants 
for life, or quasi tenants for life, of lands, shall be authorized 
to grant leases for thirty-one years thereof, at the improved 
rent, and without fine, provided such lease be made with the 
approbation of the board of improvement, and contains cove- 
nants for due management." 

P. 23. " We further recommend that the board of works 
shall be authorized to undertake and prosecute any public 
works, such as roads, bridges, deepening "rivers, or removing 
obstructions in them, and so forth, that may be approved of by 
the board of improvement." 

The commissioners say (p. 1 7)> " we do not look to emigra- 
tion as an object to be permanently pursued upon any exten- 
sive scale, nor by any means as the main relief for the evils of 
Ireland ; but we do look to it, for the pre sent , as an auxiliary 
essential to a commencing course of amelioration." 

They suggest (page 31) that the state should purchase 
the tithe composition, and then vest it in the poor-law 
commissioners, to be charged with an annuity equal to 
that which the state would have to grant, in order to raise 
the money for purchasing it; and they shew that this 
arrangement would leave a surplus of £313,000 a-year, 
applicable to the purposes of the natipnal rate they had 
recommended. 

8 
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" We may' observe," say the commissioners, (p. 24,) " that 
Ireland is peculiarly well situated for commercial 
intercourse with other countries, by her geographical 
position and superior harbours ; and that her indented coast, 
her lakes, and the number, size, and character of her rivers, 
give her extraordinary means of inland navigation; 
while her roads and materials for road-making, are of the best 
description/' 

The recommendations of the Irish poor inquiry commis- 
sioners, their report, evidence, and all, amounting to up- 
wards of four thousand closely-printed foKo pages, were 
thrown over board, probably because the proposed board 
of improvement, with its extensive powers, bore too near 
a resemblance to that which the Irish people demand, as 
the sole and only real remedy for the manifold evils under 
which they labour — namely, domestic legislation. 

Mr. Nicholls, an English gentleman, was immediately 
despatched upon a tour through Ireland, with instructions 
to report upon the most feasible plan of applying the work- 
house system to Ireland ; and in his letter of instructions 
from Lord John Russell, he is directed, " with a view to 
this question, to inquire whether any kind of workhouse 
can be established, which shall not, in point of food, cloth- 
ing, and warmth, give its inmates a superior degree of 

comfort to the common lot of the independent labourer 

His attention need not be very specially given to the plans 
for the general improvement of Ireland, contained in the 
report of the commissioners of inquiry ; but he will gene- 
rally remark upon those, or any other plans, which may 
lead to an increased demand for labour." 

Mr. Nicholls made two hurried tours, one in September, 
1836, the other in the latter end of 1837, and gave his 
reports in accordance with his instructions. 

The poor law was enacted, as we now have it ; and I 
believe every man in Ireland admits, that a law less suited 
9 
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to the habits and exigencies of the people could not be 
devised : it is a perpetual source of party strife : it has in 
no way relieved the mass of destitution ; nor has it ren- 
dered the demands upon public and private charities one 
atom less urgent ; the cost of its execution absorbs a vast 
portion of the rate. 

The total amount expended on maintenance and cloth- 
ing of paupers, in 104 unions, for the last half year to 
which the accounts are published, was £78,481 8 0}, while 
the salaries and other expenses of administering that relief, 
amounted to £49,922 16 3^.— (Report for 1845, 8vo. 

P. «.) 

In 1839 we again find their lordships of the upper 
house engaged, from April to July, in a new inquiry into 
the state of Ireland, as the result of which they published 
four more volumes of evidence, unaccompanied by any 
comment or opinion upon the part of the committee ; but 
they recommend the whole to the serious attention of the 
house. 

The deplorable condition of the people, developed in 
these reports, progressed from bad to worse, and from 
worse to worse still. Public opinion at last became di- 
rected, with determination, against the leading cause of 
discontent ; something should be done to satisfy or divert 
the demand for an equitable adjustment of the relations 
between landlord and tenant, and for securing to the 
tenant an equity of tenure ; and a commission was again 
issued, familiarly known as the " Devon Commission." 
The commissioners went through the country, and occu- 
pied themselves from December, 1843, till January, 1845, 
collecting evidence, which they have sent forth in up- 
wards of four thousand more closely-printed foKo pages ! 
They also made an elaborate report, and in that report 
(page 12) they give the following appalling descrip- 

10 
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tion of the condition of the Irish people, after nearly half 
a century of our connexion with England, under the 
blighting Union : — that the agricultural labourer " is 

STILL BADLY HOUSED, BADLY FED, BADLY CLOTHED, and 
BADLY PAID FOR HIS LABOUR." 

And again, speaking of the cottiers and labourers, the 
commissioners declare (page 35) that — 

" It WOuld be IMPOSSIBLE tO DESCRIBE, ADEQUATELY, the 

privations which they and their families habitually and pa- 
tiently endure. 

" It will be seen in the evidence, that in many districts their 
only food is the potato — their only beverage water; 

THAT THEIR CABINS ARE SELDOM A PROTECTION AGAINST 

THE WEATHER THAT A BED OR A BLANKET IS A RARE 

LUXURY — AND THAT NEARLY IN ALL, THEIR PIG AND MANURE 
HEAP CONSTITUTE THEIR ONLY PROPERTY. 

" When we consider this state of things, and the large pro- 
portion of the population which comes under the designation of 
agricultural labourers, we have to repeat that the patient 
endurance which they exhibit is deserving of high commen- 
dation, and ENTITLES THEM TO THE BEST ATTENTION OF GO- 
VERNMENT and of Parliament. 

" Their condition has engaged our most anxious considera- 
tion. Up to this period any improvement that may have 

TAKEN PLACE IS ATTRIBUTABLE ALMOST ENTIRELY TO THE 
HABITS OF TEMPERANCE IN WHICH THEY HAVE SO GENERALLY 

persevered; and not, we grieve to say, to any increased demand 
for their labour. 

" The obvious remedy for tbis state of things/' (says the 
Report, page 11,) "is to provide remunerative employment, 
which may at once increase the productive powers of the coun- 
try, and improve the condition of the people" 

Expectations were raised to a feverish height by Lord 
Devon's Commission, only to be deluded by that trivial, 
entangled, impracticable production, Lord Stanley's Land- 
lord and Tenant Bill. 

Instead of adopting the urgent recommendations of any 
of those Committees, the people have been allowed to pine 
and suffer on ; their remonstrances treated with contempt, 
11 
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and their advocates denounced as disturbers of the peace 
and promoters of crime. 

The charge of crime upon political excitement, is at last, 
however, given up. Lord St. Germans is reported to have 
stated, on the second reading of the bill, that " he was 
aware there were those who conceived that the origin of 
these crimes was to be attributed to the effect of political 
institutions. One important fact was a sufficient demon- 
stration of the futility of that opinion : in many counties 
in Ireland crime had diminished. It could not be supposed, 
therefore, that those crimes had their source in any politi- 
cal institution" 

The fact is, that the utmost influence of the Catholic 
clergy, and popular leaders, requires to be incessantly exer- 
cised to sustain 'the hopes of the people, and restrain them 
from outrage, under the impulse of their sufferings. 

The motto of the Repeal Association is, " He who 

COMMITS A CRIME GIVES STRENGTH TO THE ENEMY." On 

no topic have the leaders of that body more constantly 
dwelt, nor with greater energy, than the denunciation of 
secret societies, and of every species of outrage. The 
hideous murders, and the other horrible crimes of retalia- 
tion that have occurred, must be abhorred of God and 
man ; they have been the means of bringing vengeance on 
this unhappy land, in many shapes — and they have unques- 
tionably retarded the achievement of freedom, by the pre- 
text afforded for unconstitutional laws. 

Independently, therefore, of their paramount duty as 
Christian men, the Repeal Association must feel that the 
dearest interests of their cause are bound up with the most 
perfect preservation of peace, law, and order. Would to 
heaven that their earnest entreaties could influence mis- 
guided men to desist from their pernicious course. Public 
opinion would then speedily exercise its influence for the 

12 
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correction of these cruel oppressions under which Ireland 
groans. 

The Repeal Wardens, too, hare been the watchful con- 
servators of the peace at all times. They have constantly 
suppressed riots at fairs, and prevented the spread of Bib* 
bonism ; and, when the vigilance of the constituted autho- 
rities appeared to slumber, they have not hesitated, at 
great personal risk, to grapple with the offenders, and de- 
nounce them to justice. I might instance the apprehen- 
sion of a formidable gang of Bibbonmen, in September last, 
by the Repeal Wardens of Belfast ; the exertions of the 
Wardens of Ballinamore, Drumsna, &c., in the county of 
Leitrim ; the detection and expulsion of a gang of coiners 
in Carrick-on-Suir and Clonmel; the apprehension of an 
incendiary at Coonagb, by the people, who handed him up 
to the police, and many similar cases. 

On the occasion of the extraordinary State Trials, the 
learned Judge Burton, when passing sentence on the 
Liberator, declared, that he had " exercised an influence 
irresistible, to prevent any outrage or breach of the peace." 

And more recently, we have the high authority of Lord 
Campbell, who said, that it "would be allowed by all 
parties, that Mr. (yConnell had been always consistent in 
setting his face against agrarian marauders." 



THE COERCION BILL. 

The remedy which "the best attention of government" 
can devise for indescribable " privations," the reward 
which they assign to "patient endurance under suffer- 
ings greater than the people of any other country in 
Europe have to sustain" is to deprive them of their con- 
13 
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stitutional rights, and consign them to worse than Russian 
despotism. 

The bill is entitled " an Act for the better protection of 
life, and to facilitate the apprehension and detection of 
persons guilty of offences in Ireland." 

The first clause enacts — "That if any person or persons 
shall murder or feloniously slay any of her Majesty's subjects in 
Ireland, or shall shoot at, stab, cut, or wound any of said sub- 
jects, or shall by any means whatsoever cause to any of said 
subjects any bodily injury dangerous to life, with intent, in any of 
the cases aforesaid, to commit murder, or to maim or disable, 
or to do some other grievous bodily harm to any of said subjects, 
it shall and may be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with the advice and assent of her Majesty's privy council in Ire- 
land, to declare by proclamation, that any county, or part of a 
county, in which any of the offences aforesaid shall have been 
committed, as also such part as he and they shall think proper 
of any adjoining county, requires an additional establishment of 
police ; and thereupon it shall and may be lawful for the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to appoint such and so many resident 
magistrate or magistrates, sub-inspectors of constabulary, head 
constables, constables, and sub-constables, as he shall think 
proper, to be stationed and reside within the district specified in 
such proclamation, until the Lord Lieutenant shall, by procla- 
mation, in that behalf issued, otherwise direct ; and such addi- 
tional force of constabulary shall form part of the general con- 
stabulary force, and be in all respects subject to the same rules 
and discipline as the residue of the said force." 

It does not provide that the district shall be in a state 
of disturbance, or that any general apprehension may exist: 
an attempt, by any one, to maim or disable any one, is 
made ground for a proclamation ! 

The second clause enacts — " That it shall and may be lawful 
for the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with the advice of her Ma- 
jesty's privy council in Ireland, if he and they shall so think fit, 
in and by any such proclamation so to be made as aforesaid, or by 
a distinct proclamation, to warn the inhabitants of the district 
specified in such proclamation, to be and remain within their 
respective places of abode at all hours between sunset and 

14 
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sunrise, from and after such day as shall be named therein foe 
that purpose." 

It is admitted by the promoters of the bill, that crime 
has actually diminished in eighteen counties ; that it has 
remained about stationary in four ; and, that any increase 
is confined to ten. 

The county of Cork contains upwards of 700,000 
inhabitants— other counties more than 400,000. Is it 
supposed that in such vast communities there will not be 
crime, and grievous crime, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances ? No community in the world has ever been 
entirely exempt — so that if any one murder, or attempt to 
murder, or to maim, or to do grievous bodily harm, be 
committed, the Lord Lieutenant and Council may, at their 
mere caprice, proclaim an immense peaceable county, and 
confine its really innocent inhabitants to their houses during 
the dark hours of the twenty-four; interrupting their occupa- 
tions, and deranging, if not entirely stopping, their indus- 
trial pursuits. Men have to go to distant markets. How 
are they to transact their business on short days, and reach 
home in time to escape the constable and the spy ? Farm- 
ers are obliged constantly to travel all night, to reach 
the markets with their produce, especially from the coun- 
ties adjoining the metropolis and large cities. These sup- 
plies may be stopped, on some wild caprice or silly alarm, 
and the inhabitants subjected to scarcity and high prices. 
It is no argument to say such power would be exercised 
under a responsibility, and would not be resorted to with- 
out absolute necessity. There is, in fact, no responsibility 
under this bill; for the 24th clause gives full indemnity to 
all persons acting under its provisions. We have seen 
how such terrible powers may be abused. It is monstrous 
and absurd to give such powers, on the supposition that the 
necessity for their exercise may at some time arise. That 
reasoning would equally justify absolute despotism. 
15 
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, The following evidence will shew that this is no idle 
apprehension : 

In the Keport Lords' Committee, 1824, page 259, Wm. 
F. Fowncs Tighe, Esq., county Kilkenny, says — 

" I spoke to several of the magistrates, requesting that they 
would omit in their application for the Insurrection Act, the Ba- 
rony of Ida and the Barony of Gowran, south of Thomastown. 

« You were not aware of any disturbances at that time in the 
Barony of Ida, or the southern part of the Barony of Gowran?— 
I was not. 

"Do you know on what grounds the magistrates recom- 
mended the proclamation of either? — Several of the magis- 
trates told me, that if they did not proclaim it, the disaf- 
fected would take refuge thebe. The answer I made to 
them was, when they do so, and when it is disturbed, then, and 

not till then, apply to have it proclaimed. I have since 

received a letter from my agent, in which he states that he has 
seen a notice posted in the town of Innistiogue, by order of the 
magistrates, prohibiting all persons from being out after sun- 
set, and particularly the fishermen. He further states that it is 
his intention to appear at the petty sessions of magistrates to 
request them to exempt the fishermen from that order ; as, if 
they were prevented from fishing at night, the principal 
means of support of several families would be taken away, 
He informs me that during the summer they can only fish at 
night on that part of the river" (Nore)» 

John Dunne, Esq., Queen's County, Report Lords' 
Committee, page 423 : — 

"I am particularly acquainted with that part of Kilkenny 
now under proclamation, adjoining the Queen's County. 

" Had there been no disturbance in it at the time the act 
was put into execution? — Not in the barony of Fassadineen, 
adjoining the Queen's County ; I am aware of none. 

"Can you state on what ground it was the Insurrection Act 
was applied for, as far as respects that barony, and the cir- 
cumstances attending it ? — I understood that some few trees, 
some two or three, had been felled in the domain of Lady Or- 
mond ; and I am not aware of any other transaction at all, that 
could justify the application for such a measure/' 
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Major-Genial B. Bourse, J. P., liimerick county, Re- 
port Commons , Committee, 1825, page 331 : — 

"Do you recollect tl^e introduction of the police in the, county 
of Limerick under the peace Preservation Bill ? — I do. There 
had be.en a county meeting held, at which it was resolved that 
the state qfj(he country did not then require the introduction 
of the police ; . and shortly afte? that county meeting, at the 
Spring Assizes following, a majority of the grand jury applied 
to the XiOrd Lieqtgnant to plpce tlje county under the Peace 
Preservation Bill. 

; "And on that application, notwithstanding the decision of 
1;hq county at large, tl^e poljce were introduced? — They were 
introduced* ...-.-..: 

, "WJiat description, of .persons w^e ; appointed tjo that po- 
lice? — Generally speaking, they were very unfit persons' 9 

Page, 332. ;— " Was> tfie Insurrectiqn Act enforced in those 
£a#onies whicji contiiuifi4 m & *taie of trfmauijlity ?-?rIt was. 
,., .« ....... There was a meinorial sent up from the ^aronies of 

£janwil}iam> Owneybeg, and Cponagh, signed by nearly all the 
resident magistrates, by most of the proprietors* and by cler*> 
gymen of both per %uas}pn$ % Mating &ie good order and tran- 
quillity which had prevailed jfind was then pre,vatffag?.W the 
bfpponieSf a&4 faow harrf it wpulfl be to expose t^e! occupiers 
of the land to a very heavy tax, under t\e Beacf, Preservation, 
Bill; tyut the answer receded was, that it wqs in contemplation 
to send police to the whole oounfy, an^th^t ^. Lor^ Lieu- 
tenant saw no reason for excepting tk?s# bar aniens" \ 

It is difficult to say what provision oi the bill is the 
most wicked ; but assuredly the following clauses entitle it 
to be termed, an act fbrthkpromo^ndfdrime in Ireland. 

,, taction 7 enaql£^" Tfr&t[ it «hfli lie lawful *^br. the lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland to pay quch sums of money as to him shall 
seem reasonable and jus t\ to the personal representative^ wife, 
parent, eMd/or other relation of fcny person who shall be lttur- 
4fc*eAor fetonjbusly slain, miikm any itueh : p*c#4ai»ec| dfc$yie& 
pr £p apy person? wj^o^ rwitbin auch district, shall be feloniously, 
maimed. or permanently. injured; due regard being had to the 
rank, degree, situation, and circumstances c^the person mur- ; 
$ere.d, feloriteusjy killed, wiairtiecj, o* permanently injured." . . 
., . Ky SftQtipn Qirtfr For the 1 purpose ©£ replug $& sjiins of 
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money so to be issued out of the consolidated fund, as aforesaid, 
such person or officer as shall for that purpose be appointed 
by the lord lieutenant of Ireland, shall, from time to time, 
make such rate or rates as may be necessary, on every occu- 
pier within each such proclaimed district, rateable under an 
act passed in the first and second years of the reign of her 
Majesty, entitled, ' An act for the more effectual relief of the 
destitute poor in Ireland,' or under any act or acts altering or 
amending the same." 

And by section 1 — " The lord lieutenant of Ireland shall 
issue orders to the resident magistrate or magistrates, and to 
the constabulary force stationed within each such proclaimed 

district respectively, to collect such rates ; by such 

and the same ways and means, by distress or otherwise, as any 
rate made for the relief of the destitute poor in Ireland may be 
collected and levied." 

Section 13 enacts — " That the said rate shall be payable by 
and be levied from the actual occupiers, and not by or from 
the lessor or owner, whether the hereditaments in respect of 
which- such rate shall be payable, shall be under the value of 
four pounds or not." 

Section 14 — "That the occupier of hereditaments rated 
under the provisions of this act, shall not be entitled to deduct 
from the rent which he may be liable to pay, any portion of the 
rate which he may have paid, in pursuance of this act/' 

A prior section (11) provides — « That the rate shall be paid 
to the person authorised to collect the same, by the person in 
the actual occupation of the rateable property at the time of the 
rate made, and on his default, then by the person subsequently 
in the occupation." 

Those abominable murders which have so constantly 
disgraced our fair country, are, in almost all cases, traceable 
to" the wild justice of revenge," arising from the unfortunate 
state of the relations between landlord and tenant. Apart' 
from these impulses, the wretched culprit may not be di- 
vested of the feelings of human nature. It is not impossi- 
ble but his wild purpose may sometimes be stayed from 
natural reluctance to cause the widowhood, orphanage, 
and desolation of innocent parties. The provisions just 
quoted remove the barrier, and actually form a premium to 
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the murderer ; for, he may console himself that the families 
will be provided for at the public expense. 

But, if the wretched occupiers be unable, as they must 
in most cases be unable, to pay this detestable rate, then 
they are to be ruined by distress of their miserable effects — 
perhaps their scanty stock of potatoes or corn. And, as if 
all this was not sufficiently harassing — the police are to 
be the collectors of the rate ! Have the tithe massacres 
been forgotten? Really one shudders in contemplating 
these terrible provisions of the act. 



PROPOSED ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
COERCION LAW. 

Section 15 enacts—" That any magistrate, inspector, sub- 
inspector, head-constable, constable, or sub-constable of police, 
or other peace-officer, shall and may cause to be apprehended 
and committed any person who, within any proclaimed district 
wherein the inhabitants have been warned as aforesaid, to 
remain within their places of abode, as aforesaid, and under 
suspicious cirdumstances, shall be in the fields, streets, high- 
ways, or elsewhere, out of his dwelling, home, or place of 
abode, at any time from one hour after sunset until sunrise, 
and such person shall and may be detained in, custody until 
trial? , 

« Any constable or sub-constable of police, or other 
peace-officer" may cause, to be apprehended and committed, 
any person, fre., " and such person shall be detained in cus- 
tody until trial" 

And section 16. constitutes the fact of a person being 
found out of his abode during the prohibited hours, a mis- 
demeanour) liable to transportation for 15 years I except he 
has been out upon lawful business— " the proof whereof 
shall be en the person accused' 9 
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JEJow can thp wretcbed aopused prpve his : jpnocence ? 
What value will bje placed on his statement pjr J4 8 ?at}i ? 
BfW iWEF'W tfr e occ^sipns qfl whicb ijb wqu$ be not 
ftlppe l^i^pul-, but indispensable, for a man tp \e$v? his bW? 
in cpsjj.of si$&es?, de^tb, or emerg&ncy ; *p$ how few erf 
these is fy likely the fciwlejr fr^W 113 ^ f° W J*M* jiQ is consigned, 
.would cpn^der justifiable ? No rapn would, under any cfcr 
pu^sta^^,l|9 sftfe in quitting b^s house, P,is pnly ssflurfty 
wfluJ4 po^iat in bis keying Ipmsejf a c^e prisoner* 
though the wife of his J)p&c*n ? his p^jren^ Pf l^a phftd» 
might be gasping for medical aid, or even for a draught of 
water, or entering upon an awful etejjiity without the last 
consolations of religion. 

But is the peasant's hut his protection ? Not in the 
leasfc-r&r cUusfe I ft gi?£JB BQW9? \4 WJ justice of $£ p$ace, 
or any person tker^tp qutfyoTistd fty tjie warrant of any 
justice of the peace, at any time, from one hour after sunset 
utiftl jbni^sg, to d^mafcd ^mission, jind in pase admission 

$J$ty' T^\i^a^p4 r , > ^"..' W>^"^1?^*WP^ Wl*Ap» a req^a^ time 
after it &}i&ll: bayef.fetfa Jiysfi. tiem»&& to wto b^ &KC£ 
into any kbtosfc* ik . : -&nf ; p*oclaimed' district, licensed &r tmti± 
c^ns^ J)&^i(^;^^i^<^<^''fif Jspirftuous lid uprs are SoM t 

a*saila:iidthiiLg. tiWhatoiiMxa easy tJaan fiwo $ay juiffunafts 
^!n^ of the ^dlte^;brany toan-ha^ing a spleen imeit&z 
another, to acquaint the authorities that liquors are sold in 
fte l hodfe,<'4M& theft tfee' unoffending 5 famftyfee^ofe6el sub- 
j&6Wfi ; t&'fiie prying 1 feurfcfeity o r Mceii$&us fcnflknism ; T pr«M 
biM^^^^kid^tti^ t«ry bed*^ ai 'has ^^u*ed fepfene 
now under insurrection acts ? Are our virtuous femjtlea 
W l h4 SabJWtdd to this ind^oency, so ablidtttint ti iErish 

ft&Ng ?-"<?'"-.'! i:-3)u':r .»[ o !i r i-iMi f !»'«i J J -,;.: to .;:,■> Kl'o. 

^Udgtpneu&eiV to fii# ebaigeite «tfae< gwiW4iJaiy^ W*fc 
%e^^^c^a%,^t the-eummfeJiaawrfesJ of;lS44, to coa*i 
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mating 1 on the insutrectioii act of that peri6d, rfiade ttife 1 
following fearful statement:— ' .., * 

" I have seen times when persons, thinking the lives named. 
irk their tenants 9 leases were lasting somewhat 'too long; have*, by 
the aid of such a law, found means to iet8&^hft&tkp&&r6§iiti&' 
Atlantic to the period thus unreasonably attached to >Hfe ;.«fad 
thus achieved the downfalof a beneficial leagg, and 'a comfort- 
able rise of their income, in consequence. Such things haise 
occurred I tiAVE fcNOWtt ThJE MCI 1* ; 

George Bennett, Esq., Barrister, administering r the' in- 
surrection pet, is asked (Report Lords' Cojnmittee, 1824, 
p. 54)— ' " ."'- -. ' '.''. '." * .-'. • / 

. *\ Jn geperal, wepe the persons conyujted under the'}nsurr^c- x 
tion act, convicted on proof that they were out ,at n%ht> . or 
on proof that they had keen concerned in some' outrage ? — - 
They were convicted on proof that they were out at night; 
it lay upon them to prove the lawful _ occasion they were out 
upon, and if they failed in proving that they were out on a 
lawful occasion, the conviction took place" 

Major R;tViicdcks (Report fcorftsf Co&Mttee, 1824, 
p. 98)— r , : ;• ...... I 

. " Of what description have been the persons punished under 
the insurrection act- — poor and ignorant, or otherwise ?— 
MOSTLY PObH AND IGN^RAN^ 

And this is called a bill for the protection of the poor 
inahf . ' ...' '"'....' " 

In every of its provisions, this bill .fe calculated to 
exasperate the people and drive them into crime. 'they 
have already been deprived, by the government, of the 
magistracy in whom they had confidence ; arid who would 
be a guarantee against the licentious abuse of ddngerous 
jkfwer. ... . , . 

But such is the law proposed for Ireland. , //" ' 

In the passage <5f the bill through the upper house, some 
modifications have been made, as, a reduction of the term 
of transportation for being out at night, froiri 15 to 7 years. 
21 
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How few wretches transported for the latter term ever 
revisit the land of their birth I 

The taxation clauses have been abandoned, probably to 
be restored in another form. In their impetuosity to 
coerce, the Lords forgot their powers. 

But the most obnoxious portion of the bill — that regard- 
ing the abhorrent domiciliary visits, has been rendered 
worse ; for, the original limitation is obliterated by terms 
comprehensive enough to include almost every description 
of dwelling! 

Whatever have been or may be its modifications — whe- 
ther this bill shall ever pass the legislature or not — the 
nature of the law proposed for the perpetual constitu- 
tution of Ireland will never be forgotten. 



INEFFICIENCY OF COEECION. 

It has been well observed by the honourable member 
for Limerick, Mr. Smith O'Brien, "that if coercion 
could tranquillize Ireland, she ought to be the most peace- 
able country in the world." Under her circumstances, 
probably she is ; but her comparative tranquillity is owing 
to other and higher influences— to the unceasing exertions 
of the much reviled Catholic clergy, of the Liberator, and 
of the popular leaders. 

That coercive measures are utterly inefficient to es- 
tablish permanent tranquillity, there is the most ample 
proof by testimony and experience. Since the unhappy 
union, nearly twenty acts of this description have been 
passed; the very fact of introducing each successive 
measure being an accumulated confession of the inutility of 
the system, and of the inability of British statesmen to 
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govern Ireland, whereas the causes of disturbance were 
ever left untouched. 

How confidently were we assured that the last notable 
plan of the arms bill was the grand nostrum, all others 
having failed, which would render life and property secure. 
It is now admitted to be a blundering failure. 

In March, 1801 — an act was passed to continue two 
former acts for the suppression of rebellion, &c«, in Ire- 
land. 

Same date — an act to empower lord lieutenant to appre- 
hend and detain persons he may suspect for conspiring 
against government. 

In July, 1803 — a similar act. 

Same date — an act for the suppression of rebellion, &c. 

December, 1803 — an act continuing former act of July, 
1803. 

Same date — an act continuing the latter act of July 
last for suppression of rebellion, &c. 

February, 1805 — an act further continuing former act of 
July, 1803, empowering lord lieutenant to apprehend, &c. 

August, 1807 — an act to suppress insurrection, and 
prevent the disturbance of the public peace in Ireland. 

Same month, 1807— an act to prevent improper persons 
having arms in Ireland. 

June, 1810 — continued and amended by act this year. 

July,, 1814 — an act to provide for the preserving and 
restoring of peace in such parts of Ireland as may, at 
any time, be disturbed by seditious persons, or by persons 
entering into unlawful combinations or conspiracies. 

April, 1817 — arms acts of 1807 and 1810, revived and 
continued for two years. 

June, 1817 — act of July, 1814, continued, by act, this 
month. 

July, 1820 — arms acts of 1807 and 1810, again revived, 
and further continued for two years. 
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February, 1822— an act to suppress insurrection, and 
prevent disturbance of the public peace in Ireland. 

Same date— another act to empower lord lieutenant, &c., 
to apprehend and detain, until the 1st of August then 
next, such persons as he may suspect of conspiring, Ac. 

July, 1822— continued by act of this date to 1st August, 
1823. 

March, 1823 — arms act of 1807 and 1810 again revived, 
and continued for five years. 

July, 1823— act of July, 1822, further continued ttf 1st 
August, 1824. 

June, 1824 — further continued and amended. 

March, 1825 — act to amend certain acts relartihg t6 un- 
lawful societies in Ireland, to continue fbr twd ydars, and 
till end of then ne±t session, &c. 

March, 1829 — an act for the suppression of dangerous 
associations or asseriibliefc ill Irelarid. 

June, 1829 — arms aets of 1807 and' 1810, again conti- 
nued fbr one year. 

October, 1^831— an act to revive these thtee fbhnerarnis 
acts, and to indemnify persons acting under same. 

April, 1833— an act for the tno*e effectual suppression of 
local disturbances and dangerous associations in Irdand. 

August, 1833 — an act to provide for the inofg impartial 
trial of offences in certain cases in Ireland, by change of 
venue and prohibition of challenge in certain cases. , 

July, 1834-^act to continue act of April, 1SI33. 

August, 1834'— act to continue for one year, Several acts 
relating to arms, &c. 

August, 1 835— ^act for better prevention and more speedy 
punishment of offences endangering piibllc j>eace, $& 

August, 1843 — Lord Eliot's famous arms till ! 

Really, to judge from the severity of the statute book 
one would imagine that Ireland was in perpetual open re- 
bellion. 
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I now give the evidence of the parties appointed to ad* 
minister coercive laws. 

Francis Blackbtirne, Esq., (Bfeport Lords* Cominiitaee, 
1824, p. 3) :— 

" Was appointed in April, 1 823, to preside under the insur- 
rection act, in the county and city of Limerick, tod two baro- 
nies in the county Clare." 

Page 6. — " When you state that a considerable improvement 
has taken place in certain parts of the country .in which the in«- 
surrection act has been in force, do you mean by improvement, 
only that the system of outrage has been effectually checked ; 
or do you mean to say that the disposition to commit outrage 
has ceased to exist? — I mean to say that a cessation of out- 
rage has hien produced ; I cannot say thai I believe any 
material change of disposition has been produced! 9 ; . '. I 

MatxWell Blaster, Esq. j (Itepbrt Lords' ComriiitfcSe, 1824, 

" Was appointed to administer the ' insurrection actinTip- 
perary, April, 1822, and Cork, \Q23." 

Page 22. — " Do you conceive the operation of the insurreo 
tion act is calculated to remove, in any degree, the causes of 
those disturbances, except in as far as it may dieter persons 
from committing them by force? — Certainly not; except it 
may have the effect of giving greater habits of confidence and 
improvement, and more regular hours than before it was put 
into operation/' 

Page 26.— "-What meaSUrfes are, ill your opinion, best ea*J 
culated to improve the condition of the people of Ireland ? 
Generally speaking, employment and education' 7 . 

" While the circumstances you have mentioned 'as the cdase 
of the disturbance in Ireland do exist, do you think the itisdr* 
reetion act, without other measures, will produce tranquillity?-— 

IT WILL PUT DOWN THE DISTURBANCES FBOM TIME TO TIME J 
BUT IT WILL NOT PRODUCE A BETTEB OBDEB OF THINGS." 

Major Warburton, (Report Lords' Committee, 1824, 
P- 148)- 

u Does any better mode oecor to you than such coercive mea- 
sures as the insurrection act for putting an end to or curing 
this disposition to outrage ? — I lopk upon the insurrection act 
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as a mere temporary measure — a measure arising from the 
exigency of the country. I should certainly hope that when 
the people are educated and get employment, and are more 
comfortable, they will not have the disposition to outrage which 
they now have. 

Francis Blackburne, Esq., (Report Commons' Commit- 
tee, 1824, p. 6)— 

" In fact the insurrection act had, in my judgment, destroyed 
the power of combination ; but it left the persons who had been 
engaged in combination as badly disposed, and as liable to 
sudden irritation and consequently as prone to the commission 
of those acts, apparently of an insurrectionary character, as 
they ever had been. 

Mr. Sergeant Lloyd, (Report Commons' Committee, 
1824, p. 193)— 

" Do you conceive that the operation of the insurrection act 
has any tendency either to increase or to diminish that want of 
confidence between the upper and the lower classes ? — I would 
say, that unless the necessity of the times rendered the insur- 
rection act necessary, that its operation would rather have a 
tendency of disuniting the gentleman and the peasant. 

John Dunne, Esq., Ballinakill, Queen's County, (Re- 
port Commons' Committee, 1824, p. 275) — 

" Do those measures produce more than a temporary effect 
upon the lower orders, with respect to the peace of the coun- 
try? — I can only speak my opinion as to that. I am afraid they 
only produce a temporary effect. 

John O'Driscoll, Esq. barrister, county Cork, (Report 
Commons' Committee, 1824, p. 400) — 

w Have you been ever able to compare the effect of a convict 
tion under the insurrection act, with that of a conviction under 
the ordinary laws of the country, through the medium of a judge 
and jury ? — The effect I consider to be quite different 

THE EFFECT UNDER THE ORDINARY LAWS OF THE COUNTRY^S 

ALWAYS TO PRODUCE A GOOD IMPRESSION UPON THE PEOPLE ; 
WHEREAS, UNDER THE INSURRECTION ACT, I THINK THERE IS 
ALWAYS A BAD IMPRESSION LEFT UPON THE MINDS OF THH 
PEOPLE. 
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" How do they leave a bad impression ? — They consider that 
it is a law out of the ordinary course, and they are often put to 
great inconvenience when quite innocent of any offence, under 
the insurrection act. They conceive it is a violent measure. 
The principal objection to the insurrection act is, that it leaves 
the minds of the people sore as it was before ; and though it tends 
to quiet for the moment, it leaves them, I think, worse than they 
were before." 

Colonel Ralph Johnson, J.P. Queen's County, (Report 
Commons' Committee, 1832) — 

Q. " 1004. Do you beHeve that the insurrection act ever did 
more than keep down or smother the existing disturbances ? — 
Do you think it removed the causes of complaint ? — From what 
I have heard from different people, I should be disposed to think 

it had DONE NOTHING MOKE, AND HAD EXCITED THE PEOPLE 
VERY MUCH. 

Q. " 1 008. Do you not believe, upon the return of those people 
to society, after a certain imprisonment of twelve or eighteen 
months, that they come back in a more deteriorated and des- 
perate state ? — There cannot be a doubt of it" 

John Dillon, Esq. Maryborough, (Report Commons' 
Committee, 1832)— 

Q. " 2523. Would you at this moment, as a means to stop the 
evil of more immediate application than that, (the law,) recom- 
mend the introduction of the insurrection act? — J think the 
law at present is strong enough, if carried into effect. 

Q. " 2524. Do you think a succession of commissions, or a 
continuation of them would be useful? — If future commissions 
be conducted as the last was, it will diminish the confidence of 
the people, and consequently increase the tendency to outrage. 

Matthew Singleton, Esq., chief magistrate of police, 
Queen's County, (Eeport Commons' Committee, 1832) — 

Q. "4099- You have said that the apparent tranquillity 
of the country was likely to continue as long as the increased 
police force remains ? — Just so." 

Q. ** 4100. Are the committee to understand that you con- 
sider that the spirit of outrage has not been got under ? — It 
has NOT. 
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Robert Cassidy, Esq., Queers County, (Report Com- 
mons' Cbtoihittee, 1832)-^- ' ' 

Q. " 6118; You have stated tfyat the late special commission 
lias not prddueed any effects, such as were expected frpm it ?-v- 
/ conceive the late special commission has not either increase^ 
the respect for foe proper administration of the law*, no$ fias 
it created any dread of the power of the law." 

Q. "6119. From what circumstances upon the commission, 
do yohdraw thai conclusion ?.—.The selection of jurors was 
very much complained of^ . I attended the early part of the 
commission myself, and the selection pf jurors gave, and justly 
gave, great dissatisfaction to the prisoners tried; on A? to the 
people at large. 

,. John . Hq wle^y, Esq,, assistant-barrieiter, county Tipper 
rary* (Report Lords'. Committee* i839)-r- 

Q. " 10,059- I DO BELIEVE THERE WAS A GREAT WANT OF 
CONFIDENCE Ik THE LAW ; WHETHER iuST OR OTHERWISE,' IT 
IS NOT FOR ME TO SAY; THIS HAS BEEN GRADUALLY BISAP^ 
PiJARlNGj AND I FULLY BELIEVE THAT ANY CIRCUMSTAlfrCflf, 
OR ANY GENTLE AND. CONSIDERATE EXERCISE OF EITHER LA^fr 
OR AUTHORITY, THAT WOULD. TEND TO MAKE. THE FEQPLE 
LOOK WITH GREATER AFFECTtON UPON THE LAW, THAT THEY 
SHOULD CONSIDER IT RATHER AS A SHIELD TO PROTECT THEM*, 
THAN AN ENGINE OF PERSECUTION OR PUNISHMENT, WOULD BE 
A MOST WISE AND JUDICIOUS COURSE ? ' f 

Q. « 1 0,060. From your experience of the Irisli character, Would 
you say they were more easily reclaimed from evil courses, c\r 
more easily directed in proper courses by a conciliator^ cbufse, 
or by putting into operation, the full extremity of the law ? — 
From my knowledge of the Irish character^ I would say, 
that naked penalties alone will not put 1 down offences. 
They must be mixed with kindness and considerate con- 
duct, I .SHOULD SAY THE ORDINARY LAW CARRIED pjff STEA- 
DILY AND DIRECTLY, NOT PUSHED ASIDE BY SMALL INFLUENCES, 
BUT CARRiED STEADILY ON, AND ADMINISTERED WITH TEMPER, 
AND WITHOUT. THE APPEARANCE OF VlKDJCTIVENESS, WOULD 
BE SUFFICHdNT TO MAINTAIN OBttER." 

So far back as August, 18 14, the HoriburaWe' Judge 
Day, in his address to the grand jury of the county of 
Waterlbrd, referring to the coercion statute, then } reeently 

passed : 
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f f It is idle payl vain to re\y ,upan mere co^fipe sfatute6, 
numerous barracks, and military stations, qr any other aid 
which a provident and vigorous government are willing to 
afford you. Suck alone are but skdrt-Kv$d, puny pallia- 
tives'. They may, for a season, assuage the siorm, and pro- 
duct a temporary cahn ; but go not to the root of an evil, 
ever ready to sprout again and regenerate. On the con- 
trary, it is a notorious and observable fact in the history of 
Jrefqnd J , that our troubles have increased in the direct ratio 
of ifee exasperation of our criminal code. It is in ourselves, 
after all; it i$ in a steady. system of vigilance and energy, 
towards the humbler classes of soejety,. oxi the, one hand, arid, 
in a liberal policy, moderation of demand, and impartial 
justice towards., them or\ tfte other, that we can hope ta find 
a permanent and radical remedy for an evil deeply rooted 
in ties habits and propensities of the people. 9 ' 



One of tho^e assertion^ 'which become, Current ksfects, 
§*jp\heffi ape 'repe^t^ is^ t^ 

in the disturbed districts in Ireland, juries are intimidated 
fiftto finding verdicts according to ; their cottsoieneesf -and 
that, therefore,, cjimina^ almost invariably escape punish- 
ment -fepa,; wharfs & Engird, juries jure Wppfiy ftfie 
ffcftn these iqjhiepees^ u*'< <; : * 

fa T8B8,tfa& : ^ piit. by th£ Tippprary 

.,.iln thsfo demand {bom .&e<, executive $>% tfaafc period, for 
powers bfcjrofcd the kwytfe^y^has ffllege;-^ ^ 

believe the result of the 1$pf azsfc&s, fpr $h}g c^^tyh^prflv.ed 
how TERRiMiE js, the state of intimidation which exists, , or 
*M?jft$% ui la Vris% ] amongst the Juries in this bounty!* ''" 

In his reply to Lord Boapughmore their chairman, Mr* 
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Drammond tells the magistrates, (page 947, Lords' Re- 
port 1839,) that— 

" Though no such statement had been made to the execu- 
tive, his excellency nevertheless, in deference to the repre- 
sentation made by the memorialists, and with a desire that a 
matter so serious should not rest on vague conjecture, or on 
opinion not sustained by facts, deemed it his duty to direct 
letters to be addressed to the several stipendiary magistrates of 
the county, calling upon them to state whether any, and what 
instances of injury to persons or property of jurors, had 
come under their observation, which could be distinctly attri- 
buted to verdicts given by such jurors? 

" In the answers received from all these gentlemen, they 
uniformly declare, that not a single instance of the kind has 
ever occurred to their knowledge." 

" Major Carter says — There are no records of such events 
in this district, and occurrences of that nature could not have 
passed my observation, or that of the sub-inspector, formerly 
chief constable for twenty -seven years, with whom I have 
conversed on this subject." 

" Mr. Wilcocks — I am not aware of any instances of injury 
to the person or property of any juror,' distinctly attributable to 
any verdict, which he may have piyen." 

" Mr. Vokes — / do not* remember an instance, in any 
county, where a juror was injured on account of any verdict he 
may have given." • . f • 

"Mr. Singleton— iVp instance of the sort, at any time, came 
under my observation." 

" Mr. Tabiteau — No instance of the kind has come under 
my observation ; nor has any complaint been made, or informa- 
tion given to me of any juror having in any way suffered,, for 
any act done by him in the execution of his duty as a juror." 

" Captain Duff — None such have come under my observa- 
tion ; and I may safely add, that none could have occurred in 
this district without coming to my knowledge, or that of the 
chief constable, whom I have questioned on the subject." 

u Captain Nangle — In no instance that has ever come 
tinder my observation, has any juror suffered injury, attributa- 
ble to any verdict he may have given." 5 

In reply to a similar communication to Mr. Harrington, 

Crown Solicitor of the Munster circuit, three out of the 

four counties of which adjoin Tipperary, he states— 
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" No instance has occured on the Munster circuit while I 
have been Crown Solicitor, (now nearly twenty-five years J of 
injury suffered by any person, in consequence of having found 
a verdict of conviction in any case." 

This evidence was sufficiently conclusive. However, 
Mr. Drummond subjoined a table, showing, on the results 
of the assizes in Tipperary for five years previous, viz : — 
1834 to 1838 inclusive, that the convictions exceeded the 
acquittals by 27 ; the convictions being 108, the acquittals 
81, and the proportions about equal at each assizes; and 
added, that " on referring to the two northern circuits, the 
proportion of acquittals to convictions, in cases of homicide, 
had been considerably greater within the same period. 
That the statement of the magistrates had been referred 
to the judge who presided at the last assizes, and his excel- 
lency had received a reply from that learned person, of 
which the following is an extract : — 

u It did not appear to me there existed any grounds, either 
of fact or inference, for apprehending that the juries were 
intimidated* On the contrary, 1 consider that they discharged 
their duties free from any bias arising from personal anpre- 
hensions, or any other cause."* 

The fact is, that the charge of intimidation is quite un- 
founded, and the promoters of this bill must relinquish it as 
a ground for coercion ; or, if it be a ground for coercion that 
juries do not, in every case, find a verdict of guilty, whether 
the evidence warrants it or not,then are our English neigh- 
bours equally deserving of the penalties of curfew law, for 
we find it stated in the parliamentary report of criminal 
offenders in England for 1844, page 9, that " the proportion 
acquitted varies materially according to the nature of the 
offences ; and it will be found that in all the most serious 
offences, where the penalty is great, the chance of acquittal 
is increased. Thus, of the 196 persons last year indicted 
for capital offences, 132 (or 67.3 per cent.) were acquitted. 
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Of 130 persons indicted for offences subject to the fixed 
punishment of transportation for life, 77, (or 59.2 per 

cent.) were acquitted." "The malicious offences against 

property, are attended with great difficulty of proof and 
the acquittals are proportionately great, nearly 55 per 
cent.' In the cases of wilful burning they were 53.1 per 
cent;." 

What the "great. difficulties of proof" are, may be 
gathered from, the following candid admission in the Lon- 
don Law Magazine, for Dec. 1844, (No. 65, page 137):— 

" JVmpng these evils tending to encourage crime, is the ex- 
treme reluctance, especially prevailing in tne country, to bring 
offenders to justice. An old farmer in Buckinghamshire was 
subject to frequent depredations during a long period of years, 

4nd never brought, the offenders to justice The clergyman 

of the parish thought it time to remonstrate with him, on being 
told that the offender was known, and suggested the duty of 
prosecution. ' Bless you sir,' said the farmer, m as much alarm 
at the idea as if ^e was the thief himself, ' wfyy, tjhey would 
pull down my pales and burn my premises. .'. I dursn't uq such a 
thing on no account.'" 



1 CfAl^SES OP 'MSCONTE^T. 

'I nowbroceed to adduce evidence from the foregoing 
"reports, shewing* the "condition, of the people, their charac- 
ter, the causes of discontent, und the remedies suggested 
tty'the witnesses; ! :...-* 

* Alexander Nimmo, Esq., civD. engineer, (Report Lords' 
Uojrimitteey "1824, page 226)— . > ^ 

< * c Yov^r .OTQfessiqnal intercourse with Ireland has. given you 
the means of general accurate information on the state of the 
peasantfydf that country?" ' v '* ' 

« K ^I have »seen a great deal of the peasantry; •:' T lafce some- 
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times slept in their cabins, and had frequent intercourse with 
them, especially in the south and west of Ireland. 
• " I conceive the peasantry in Ireland to be, in general, in 
almost the lowest possible state of existence ; their cabins are 
in the most miserable condition, and their food is potatoes 
with water — very often without any thing else ; frequently 
without even salt ; and I have frequently had occasion to meet 
persons who begged of me, on their knees, for the love of God, to 
give them some promise of employment, that, from the credit 
of that, they might get the means of supporting themselves, for 
a few months, until I could employ them." 

W. H. W. Newenham, Esq. (Report Commons' Com- 
mittee, 1824, page 300) : 

" Is the condition of the people very bad, in respect to the 
means of subsistence, and houses, and dress ?" 

" Excepting where a gentleman's own residence is, — particu- 
larly so. I have seen several countries, and I never saw 

ANY PEASANTRY SO BADLY OFF." 

John O'Driscoll, Esq., barrister, (Report Commons' 
Committee, 1824, page 380) : 

" Will you describe to the Committee, generally, the condi- 
tion of the people, and their habits of living ?" 

" In the part of the country (county Cork) that I am best 
acquainted with, the condition of the people is the very worst 
that possibly can be. Nothing can be worse than the condition 
of the lower classes of the labourers, and the farmers are not 
much better ." 

P. 381. " They have nothing whatever, I think, but the Po- 
tatoes and WATER — they seldom have salt." 

Right Rev. Dr. Doyle (Report Commons' Committee, 
1825, page 205): 

u What is the state of the lower orders of the people in your 
diocess ? w 

" I can safely state to the Committee, that the extent and 
intensity of their distress is greater than any language can 
describe ; and that I think the lives of many hundreds of 
them are very often shortened by this great distress ; 
it also enervates their minds and paralyzes their energies, and 
leaves them incapable of almost any useful exertion." 
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Page 206 (describing the state in which some of the 
peasantry exist) — 

" Thus he drags out an existence which it were better 

WERE TERMINATED IN ANY WAY, THAN TO BE CONTINUED IN 



THE MANNER IT IS 



!" 



R. De la Cour, Esq., county Cork, (Report Commons' 
Committee, 1825, page 548) : 

" What is the condition of the peasantry ? — Wretched in the 
extreme." 

P. 549. "Are the habitations of the people in that country 
exceedingly miserable?— Miserable, with very few exceptions," 



CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 

AS DISCLOSED BY THE IRISH POOR INQUIRY REPORTS. 

The assistant poor inquiry commissioners visited every 
part of Ireland. They held, in two or more baronies of 
each county, open courts of inquiry, which were attended 
by the clergy of all denominations, by the resident gentry, 
magistrates, land-owners, merchants, traders, operatives, 
labourers, and even by mendicants. These were strictly 
questioned, in the presence of each other, upon all subjects 
regarding the condition and relations of the labouring 
population. Their evidence was scrupulously recorded: 
it occupies six massive, closely-printed folio volumes ; and 
forms a record, unequalled in extent and accuracy, of the 
real state of the people. 

Lord Devon's Report has said, and truly, that it would 
be impossible to describe, adequately, the privations which 
the peasantry endure. An exact knowledge could be 
acquired by inspection only. Yet the descriptions which 
follow, gathered from the reports of the assistant-com- 
missioners, of what they had actually seen, and the evidence 
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they adduced, in the simple and pathetic words of the suf- 
fering peasantry, present a picture so harrowing, because 
so, true, that the conviction is irresistibly forced* upon the 
reader qf their Reports, that, if the design of administra- 
tions which have been, were to reduce the country to a 
state of barbarism below savage life, and to practise upon 
the people a refinement of persecution without example, 
the objept could not have been more completely or fatally 
attained. 



FOOD. 

IRISH POOR INQUIRY REPORTS, APPENDIX E. 

CONNAUGHT. 
Galway County, Aughrtm Parish, App. E, p. 1. 

"Potatoes constitute the principal food of the peasantry 
Labourers think it a treat to have buttermilk with their pota- 
toes* I know persons who possess a horse and a cow (and 
sometimes two cows), who cannot afford to eat either butter or 
eggs ;. they must sell them to make up the rent — (Larkin). If 
a labourer got constant employment at fair wages, he would 
use two meals a-day in winter, and three in summer : during 
about two months in summer, the majority of the labourers 
must do with two .meals a-day (on an average) three days in 
the week, owing to the high price of provisions and their 
small earnings." — (P. Byrne.) 

P. 2. " I am a baker, and am in the habit of selling meal, 
flour, and bread, and I never knew, a labourer or cottier who^ 
was able to purchase one or the other; they sometimes run 
themselves short, trying to buy meal for a few days at Christ- 
mas and Easter." — (Neill.) 

Kilcoflnell Barony, App. E, p. 2. 

"Potatoes are almost the exclusive food of the peasantry. 
Barden, a weaver, said, that he never had a pound of bacon 
in a quarter of a year.... .....A labourer's family generally uses 

th*ee meals a-day, but when in distress they have but two*" 
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P. 3. " When it was asked, whether the peasantry prefer pota- 
toes to meal or bread — John Ginessy and others exclaimed : 
Arrah ! then, sir, why should we prefer that, that we feed 
our pigs on to better food ? Don't you like it better yourself, 
and why shouldn't we ? Never believe them that would want 
to make you think that we'd eat wet lumpers if we could get 
good bread." 

County Leitrim, Dromahair Barony, App. E, p. 4. 

'* Excepting the month which usually intervenes between the 
exhaustion of the old potatoes and the coming in of the new 
crop, the labouring man, at all other times, is accustomed to 
live entirely on potatoes. If he can, by any contrivance, add 
milk, salt, and a few herrings, when they are to be had cheap, 
he endeavours to be contented. If he tastes meat at all, it is 
on the two great festivals of the year, when he procures some 
pork at two pence per pound, or else some inferior beef." 

Mayo County, Murrisk Barony, App. E, p. 5. 

" In their own houses, the principal food of the labouring 
classes consists of dry potatoes; when hired they sometimes 

get milk in addition, or, perhaps, one meal of oatmeal:, 

I can state that one half of the inhabitants of Ciare Island did 
not taste meat last Christmas day." — (Rev. Mr. Dwyer, P.P.) 

P. 6. " The small occupiers present declare their dislike to 
an unmixed diet of potatoes. Some of them exclaimed : Just 
try the potatoes for six months, and you'll never wish to eat 
another." 

Sligo County, Carbery Barony, App. E, p. 7. 

" A very large proportion of the labouring classes never take 
any other food than potatoes — (Mr. Lumey). Potatoes and 
milk are their food at the best of times, but often salt is' their only 

kitchen — (Mr. R. Yeates). In the dear times of the year 

they stint themselves to two meals (a-day) in many instances.*' 



LEINSTER. (FOOD.) 
Dublin County, Balrothery Barony, App. E, p. 8. 

" The food of the labourers consists of the commonest quality 
of potatoes, called ' lumpers,' which are used for feeding cattle; 
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when they can have even a herring with them it is considered 
a treat. They cannot afford to eat egg** meat, or fish, and 
even the small farmers can do so but seldom. The/ usually 
divide their food into three meals, though, as already stated, 
they often have but a sufficiency for two, or even one." 

P. 9. u It was not the opinion of the witnesses that, distress ■ 
produces any feeling of recklessness among the peasantry. Mr. 
O'Reilly stated,, and it was confirmed by several farmers : That 
the peasantry here have no such feeling. It is inculcated by 
their religion, and they generally follow the precept, never 
to lose hope, but to wait patiently for better times, and to 
trust confidently, that * Providence* will help them. They 
consider that to despair of God's Providence is a mortal sin. 
As a proof that they do not give themselves up to recklessness, 
it was mentioned, that although necessity sometimes obliges 
them to eat the potatoes intended for seed, they carefully 
scoop out the eyes and plant them, eating only the remaining 
part." 

" The peasantry would prefer meal to potatoes .but 

with the present rate of rent and wages, they must use the 
cheapest and coarsest food." 

Kilkenny County, Galmoy Barony, App. E, p. 10. 

" Potatoes may be said to be the only food of the labourer." 
—(Mr. Walsh.) 

" With the exception of milk, observes the Rev. Mr. Bren- 
nan, P.P., there is little difference between the diet of small 
formers and of labourers. All the witnesses agree (say the 
commissioners, p. 11) that corn food never can be introduced, 
whilst rents are raised and wages depressed, as. at present, by 
the great competition for land and for employment." 

Kilkenny County, Gowran Barony, App. E, p. 11. 

" Potatoes are the principal food of all classes of the agricul* 
tural population, and the only food of a great part of the 
labourers. No class of farmers use much butcher's meat." — 
(Mr. Keeffe.) 

" Labourers' families eat three meals a day in the plentiful 
season of the year, but in summer, a good many must contrive 
to do on ft^o."— (J. Ryan.) 

King's County, Clonliek Barony, App. E, p. 12. 
" The principal food of the laborers is potatoes and salt ; a 
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little milk in summer .Meat is eaten twice or thrice 

a year, and a few herrings in winter (p. 13). Potatoes 

are eaten because they are the cheapest food, and the poor can- 
not afford to eat a dearer." 

s . King's County, Phillipstown Barony, App. E, p. 13. 

" Mr. Odium says, the diet of labourers consists of the very 
worst description of potatoes (lumpers) and Salt, or at least, 
buttermilk. Simon Boiling says, we very seldom eat eggs or 
fish, and flesh meat we never touch. He further* adds, that in 
summer, when the work goes on, the labourers get three meals 
in the day, but in winter they are glad enough to get two." 

Louth County, Upper Dundalk Barony, App. t2, p. 14. 

" The principal food of the labourer is potatoes . . * . Labour- 
ers never eat meat, eggs, qr fish. Small farmers eat a few 
eggs and herrings, but seldom can afford to consume any of 

even their own pork John Robinson knows several families 

in his neighbourhood who frequently have but one meat a day*. 
(p. 15). The peasantry must use the cheapest food ; nor during 
the present state of rents and wages can corn food be intro- 
duced." 

County Meath, Kells Upper and Lower Baronies, 
App. E, p. 15. 

" Potatoes form the chief food of the labourers.... ..». On some 

particular occasions, and on those only, labourers may have a 
morsel of bacon, a herring, or an eggV as a treat.......* Labourers 

usually have three meals a day; but in spring and summer, 
they often have only two, because potatoes and work are gene* 
rally both scarce at the time ; and in seasons of scarcity, they 
have often to trust to one meal a day for support ; or to 
divide into two or three meals, what 9 in many cases*, is barely 

SUFFICIENT FOB ONE." 

P; 16. " The witnesses, and other persons' of all classes, 
gave the assistant-commissioners the most appalling accounts 
of the dreadful state to which the want of fbdd between the 
two crops of potatoes, had reduoed the poor in many former 
years. Privation {the usual allowance of potatoes being cur* 
tailed by one-half or two-thirds) was the common lot of almost 
all labourers 9 only occasionally employed; but numerous 
families were obliged to live on a few pennyworths of meal 
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weekly, (which they begged or borrowed during that time,) 
made up into a kind of soup, by boiling it with the weed com- 
monly edited *rassagh in Irel&nd, and charlock (wild mus- 
tard) in England. Trii$ plan* is decidedly unwholesome, 
and when eaten in the mariner just described^ is said to render 
the skin nearly as yellow as its ownjlbwer" 

* This year (observe the commissioners) is, in these districts 
at least, a fortunate exception to this general rule of misery, as 
far as bare necessary sustenance in potatoes goes.'* 

" In a number of cases, the assistant-commissioners found 
families subsisting Entirely on their hew crop of potatoes ; and 
this circumstance, during the first and second weeks of August, 
is sufficient alone to prove, even had there been no 6ther proofs 
of it, the great want of food which they must hare been 
labouring under, as well as the short allowance that they must 
then have been subsisting upon. The average size of the potato 
did not at the time exceed the size of a walnut Indepen- 
dently of the ocular proofs of this lamentable anticipation of 
the crop,' which the assistant-commissioners had, by seeing the 
new potatoes boiling, or being eaten in a number of the cabins 
which they visited, the existence of the practice was confirmed 
in many other cases, by seeing women and boys in the act of 
digging them up." 

The commissioners (page 1 7) thus touchingly describe 
the case of a family under the above circumstanoes : 

" This family, consisting of a man, his wife, and four young 
children, was then subsisting at the rate of one-third of the 
usual allowance, upon their new crop of potatoes, which were 
literally not so lar ge as wallnuts. The man was out digging peat 
at the bog for their fuel. The woman looked wretchedly ill, 
and said she had not been well for some weeks ; she appeared 
to be suffering under one of those attacks of low fever, to which 
the poor are very subject at this season, when reduced by the 
insufficiency and bad quality of their food. . ..... When the English 

assistant-commissioner entered the cabin, this woman was sit- 
ting on a stool, her head leaning on her hand ; her fixed and 
vacant stare exhibiting every sign of mental and bodfly stupor, j 

and her clothes and personal appearance, of complete tlestitu- j 

tion ; around her on the floor sat three children, in rags, and 
half naked ; and what with this group, the bare walls of the | 

cabin, and the dirty and neglected state of the land around it, 
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a more complete picture of misery and desolation could hardly 
be imagined, 

" The assistant-commissioners met with the following proofs 
among others, of the difficulty which labourers in populous 
places, and who have only occasional employment, experience 
in maintaining themselves at the season alluded to. One of 
these men had taken up the trade of making and selling heath 
brooms, to support himself and family until harvest. It took 
him one day to get the heath, another day to make a dozen 
brooms, and a third to sell them, if he could ; for which dozen 
he got only Is. 6d. The hollow cheeks and emaciated appear- 
ance of this man, though of a powerful frame and make, be- 
spoke his destitution; and his clothes were so patched and 
ragged, that his bare body was seen in a dozen places, and 
showed that he had no covering whatever but his jacket and 
breeches/' 

Meath County, Moyfenragh, Lower Barony, 
App. E, p. 18. / 

"The principal food of the labourers is potatoes The 

small farmers eat no meat, except sometimes a little of their 
own bacon. The labourers usually divide their food in- 
to three meals, though in the shortest days in winter they some- 
times make but two. (P. 19) — Potatoes, they said, were not 
staying enough (nourishing) for a man to work hard upon." 

P. 20. " Potatoes constitute the principal food of the labour- 
ers. — (AIL) Mr. Martin says the scarcely get any but lump- 
ers, which are very coarse. They never get any other s, ad- 
ded Mr. Carter. Labourers never, and small farmers but very 
seldom, consume meat, eggs, or fish. — (All.) They generally 
have three meals a day, except when they become pushed for 
food, and then they have only two. — (All the farmers and la- 
bourers present.)" 

Queen's County, Portnahinch Barony, App. E, p. 22. 

" The principal food of the labourers is potatoes ; they never 
have meat but on holidays. The sometimes use salt herrings, 
which cost a halfpenny a-piece, instead of milk, for 'kitchen.' 
Small farmers seldom live better than labourers , ex- 
cept that they have a greater plenty of potatoes, and of milk. 
(23) — The food that it (the potato) supplies being the cheapest, 
the peasantry^ at their present wages, have no alternative but 
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to use it ; and, low as wages are, they can get very little work, 

SO THAT LAND IS THEIB ONLY RESOURCE FOE SUBSISTENCE, 
AND THEY ABE OBLIGED TO GIVE WHATEVER RENT THE PRO- 
PRIETOR chooses to Ask. As long as this state of things 
continues, it is impossible for the peasantry to use any better 
food than potatoes." 

County Wicklow, Talbotstown, Upper Barony, 
App.E. p. 23. 

" The labourers eat little or nothing but potatoes 

Small farmers occasionally eat a few eggs, but sell most of 
them ; sometimes they have a few herrings, and a little offal 
pork, and now and then some bacon, as a treat. Labourers' 
families generally have three meals a day when potatoes are 
plenty, and when food is scarce, two, and often only one. Mr. 
Dempsey and Mr. Coogan have often known labourers to work 
along summer day on one meal only,. 9 

" Mr. Jackson, Michael Coogan, and several other witnesses, 
who wejpe either members of the local board of health, or 
appointed to visit the. poor and distribute relief, stated, that 
a private subscription, was made last year to relieve the poor 
during the months of June and July ; and that this being insuf- 
ficient, they applied to government, and had £60 lent them for 
that purpose, which sum was now being collected in the parish 
for repayment. The, visiting committee found several j amities 
who had not eaten for forty-eight hours ; and but for the ad- 
vance of government, hundreds would probably have died of ab- 
solute famine ,...,It arose in part from a partial failure 

of the potato crop ; but much more from the general poverty 
and destitution of the population, and the want of employment 

It always exists more or less at this season 

They are obliged to put themselves upon half or a third of 
their usual quantity of food, and to boil -frassagh and 
other weeds;" 



MUNSTEK. (FOOD.) 
Clare County, Corcomroe Barony, App. E, p. 24. 

" Potatoes and salt are the principal food made use of by la- 
bourers. They never eat eggs. In winter they sometimes get 
a little fish. They only eat meat twice a year." 
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Kerry County, Iveragh Barony, App. E, p. 25. 

" Potatoes and salt form, the principal food of the peasantry 

. They eat some fish, but they sell their eggs. If a 

wife gives eggs to her family, she boasts of it." — (Fitzgerald.) 

Kerry County, Trughenackemy Barony, App. E, p. 26. 

" The principal food of the "peasantry is potatoes and sour 
milk. In winter they cannot get milk ; they eat some eggs in 
winter — but in general the eggs are sold, to buy salt and to- 
bacco." — (Mr. Miles.) 

Limerick County, Conello Barony, App. E, p. 27. 

" The principal food of the peasantry is potatoes ; they some- 
times have milk ; they do not use meat 5 they sell their eggs to 
buy soap and tobacco ; they eat herrings, but it depends on the 
amount of employment which a labourer has, whether his fa- 
mily can have them frequently In the seasons when it 

is difficult to get work, the families of labourers do not obtain 

more than two meals per day The witnesses agree in stating 

fp. 28) that the constant liability to distress creates a reckless 
feeling amongst the peasantry. Colonel iHckson says : * / <y<m- 
sider that men who are badly clad, and whose houses are badly 
roofed, are careless whether they are out patrolling at night or 
not. 9 Mr. Royal says : ' I know men who have committed 

petty thefts for the purpose of being transported.' The 

witnesses agree m stating that the peasantry are obliged to use 
the cheapest food by the lowness of their wages." 

Limerick County, Coshlea Barony, App. E, p. 28. 

" The principal food of the peasantry is potatoes ; they some- 
times have milk, but are more often without it. They consume 

no meat except at Christmas, Shrovetide, and Easter 

From March until August they never have more than two 
meals, and during a great portion of that time they have only 
one meal. 

" Mr. Quinlan says : * I have often known the labourers, in 
May, June, and July, obliged to eat nettles, and a weed 
called * pftAssAGH-Bui,' &c.' Witness also says: *I have 
known labourers who have not had more than one meal <{f po- 
tatoes for their wives and families, consisting of Jive chil- 
dren, during the twenty^four hours.' Another witness adds: 
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< Thfe is nsost common at those seasons.'-— p. 2$. < Generally, 
however, the peasantry in this part of the country are considered 
to be most patient under their suffering*.' " 

Tipperary County, Middlethird Barony, App. E, p. 29. 

" The principal food of the labourers is white potatoes — 
(James Walsh.) They do not taste meat except, perhaps, three 

or four time* in the year..... (p. 30.) The peasantry are 

obliged to use the cheapest food, m order to pay ike rent, and 
to a#oepi ike lowest wages. John Laney says, they are obliged 
of course to eat the cheapest food ; they cannot afford more, 
because if the landlord heard of their having better than, the 
ordifiaty foody potatoes, he would oppress the tenant for the 
arrears of rent. At this period of the year (July) it 10 cus- 
tomary for the driver to go round and take a list of the pigs 
and stock of the tenant. The tenant must account to the 
landlord for the sale of the pigs ; and, further, give up to the 
driver the ticket of his corn. It is very customary for 
drivers to go with the tenant to the market, and when the corn 
is sold, to receive the payment instead of the tenant." . 

Waterford County, Decies-without-drum Barony, 
App. '% p. 30. 

'< The principal food of the peasantry is potatoes, salt, and 
milk ! Labourers often etft, instead of selling, the eggs, when 
they are working for themselves. They get more or less fish 
when it is abundant." 

Waterford County, Middlethird Barony, App. E, p. 31. 

"Potatoes and salt form the* usual food of the peasantry; 
they have a little milk for three or four months in the year, and 
a few herrings in winter." 



ULSTER. (FOOD.) 

Armagh County, Few* (Lowfer) Barony, App. E, f>. 82. 

" The principal food of the labourers consists of potatoes, 
and for a couple of months in summer, stirabout for breakfast. 
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Labourers very seldom eat meat, eggs, or fish. They some* 
times fall in with an egg" — (Robert Neale.) 

" Potatoes and buttermilk are no diet for a man to labour 
out of." — (Patrick Campbell.) 

Cavan County, Loughtee Barony, App. E, p. 33. 

" The principal food of the labourers consists of potatoes and 
buttermilk— +often of dry potatoes; and sometimes in winter, a 
herring. The families of labourers usually have three meals in 
the day, but these are sometimes very slender." — (Rev. T. 
Brady, P.P,) 

Down County, Iveagh, Upper Barony, App. E, p. 34. 

" The principal food of the labourers is potatoes. Upon the 
question whether labourers often eat meat, Mr. Crome replied, 
Do you mean flesh meat, sir ? We never do, except at Christ- 
mas and Easter .. In a year when the potatoes fail, 

many people go over to the sea- side and gather * dhulim deer\J 

a SEA-WEED GROWING ON THE ROCKS, TO LIVE ON. (Mr. 

Caddell.; I have seen scores op them doing so." — (Rev. 
Mr. Poland, P.P.) 

Down County, Leacle Barony, App. E, p. 35. 

" The principal food of the labourers is potatoes ; they use, 
however, a good deal of stirabout, and some groceries; in 
summer they get a little fish; they seldom get flesh meat; 
they can't reach it." — (Hugh M'Garry.) 

Monaghan County, Monaghan Barony, App. E, p. 36. 

" The principal ,food of the labourers was stated to be dry 
potatoes ; we get no milk except in summer ; I eat ten meals 
without kitchen for one with it." — (Conolly.) 

" Some one present remarked : How can a man work on such 
food? 

" Conolly replied : Providence supports him. To the in- 
quiry whether the labourers and small farmers can consume 
meat, eggs, or fish, Bess Hughes replied : / have a child on 
my breast now, and since May last, as I stand before God y 
four quarts of milk have not been consumed by my husband, 
and myself and six children ; we have nothing but potatoes 
and salt ; we think as much of a drink of buttermilk as you, 
gentlemen, do of the finest breakfast" 
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Tyrone County, Omagh Barony, App. E, p. 37. 

" The principal food of the labourers consists of potatoes, 
and, for part of the year, of' oatmeal. Labourers never get 
meat; they sell the eggs. It was mentioned as a proof of 
the decline of the farmers, that the farmers 9 wives now sell 

their eggs, a thing seldom done till of late Instances were 

mentioned of the cottiers being obliged to dig out potatoes in 
one month, which would have been sufficient provision for 
three months, if the poor cottiers could afford time for the 
potatoes to ripen' 9 

In all the examinations the witnesses invariably state 
that the people are necessitated to resort to the potato, as 
the cheapest diet, from the lowness of wages and high 
rents. 

A circumstance which, perhaps, beyond any other, ex- 
hibits the ghastly, privations of the people in the most 
shocking form, is that stated by Mr # Assistant-Commis- 
sioner Hawley, in his Report on Workhouse Dietaries, 
App. B, No. 23, Sixth Annual Report Poor Law Com- 
missioners, 8vo., p. 254 : — 

t€ In carrying out the principle * that the % dietary of the 
workhouse must, on no account, be superior to, or even equal 
to 9 the ordinary rnode of subsistence of the labouring classes 
of the neighbourhood f it is evident that a reduction in 

THE QUANTITY, AND NOT IN THE QUALITY OF THE POOD, MUST 

BE RESORTED TO THE MANNER OF UVING AMONGST THE 

PEASANTRY RENDERING THE LATTER IMPRACTICABLE ! " 



COTTAGES AND CABINS. 

IRISH POOR INQUIRY REPORTS, APPENDIX E. 

CONNAUGHT. 

Galway County, Kilconnel Barony, App. E, p. 38. 

" The assistant-commissioners met with some miserable ho- 
vels, consisting of walls of loose stones, without mortar, 
covered with a thatching of thistles and potato stalks. These 
were found to be inhabited by mendicants, or by dispossessed 
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tenants, coming from other parts of the country: they were, 
for the most party placed in the hollow of a wide ditch." 

Leitrim County, Djomahair Barony ^ App. E, p. 39. : 

iC Mr. Crawford states, that the cabins,, as oocupied by his. 

cottiers, cost him about £5 each..., The rent of such cabins, 

when built by the landlord, whioh is usually the case, varies 
from 15*. to £1, and often to £1 10*. in towns."— (Rev. Mr. 
M'Gouran, P.P.) 

Mayo County, Murrisk Barony, App. E, p. 40. 

" Along the sea-coast, where the population is extremely 
crowded, the cabins are of a very miserable description $ they 
frequently consist of but one room, of from twelve to eighteen feet 
long, by about twelve broad, and are built of loose stones, with a 

thatching of straw or potato stalks* Inside, the rafters 

are exposed, and form the only ceiling ; the thatch is often so 
imperfect as not to exclude the rain ........ Windows are 

becoming more general ; few cabins are now built without 
them, but when they are broken they are not supplied with 
glass, and the space devoted to them is closed up in process of 
time, by stone and mud." 

Sligo County, Carbery Barony, App. E, p. 41. 

" The cabins in this barony are nearly all constructed of 
walls of loose stones, coated outside with a mixture of clay and 
mortar, and supporting the rafters without the intervention of 
eave-stones ; the roof is formed of branches of trees. laid across 
the rafters, and covered with ' scrawsj i.e. sods of turf ; over 
which is laid a very thdn and imperfect thatching of. straw. 

None have ceilings The assistant-commissioners did 

not meet with a single case of a hoarded, bricked, or tiled 

floor There are more cabins without chimneys than with 

them A cabin, consisting of mud walls, may be built and 

covered in for about £3." — (Mr. Lumey). 

P. 42. " The generality of cabins are built by the farmer 

or landlord The rent of a cabin, with a rood of land, 

varies, according to the goodness of the soil, from £1 to 
£% at even more- — (Mr. Charles O'Connor). A great many 
dispossessed tenants have been placed on pieces of unreclaimed 
land, utterly incapable of being tilled, except by persons pos- 
sessed of capital." 
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LEINSTER. (COTTAGES AND CABINS-) 

Dublin County, Babothery Barony, App. E. p. 42, ■' ■ 

" The walls of the labourer's cabfn are usually about seven 
feet high, and the interior about sixteen feet by twelve ; they 

are built with clay, and thatched with straw .They are 

usually divided into two apartments by a partition ,six or seven 
feet high." 

J** 43. " AU the foregoing accounts of the cabins, as given 
by the witnesses, the assistant-commissioners found fully con- 
firmed by their own personal observation. Nothing can exceed 
the wretched condition of the commoner description of labour- 
ers'' cabins; with little or no light but what is admitted by the 
door s and no air whatever, when the door is shut, but by the 
chimney ; with the inside of the thatch completely black with 
the smoke (which finds but an imperfect vent by the chimney 
or hole in the roof) oftqn rotten with age and wet, bending, 
under the frail. and mended pqles which can scarcely support it; 

THESE WRETCHED HOVELS WOULD NOT, IN ANY OTHER OWN- 
TRY, BE CONSIDERED SUFFICIENT TO SHELTER CATTLE. The 

cost of erecting a good cabin of this description is £6 or £8. 
There. is scarcely such a thing* as a labourer himself building a 
cabin, except on commons and waste land, where he settles as a 
* sqtiatter? and runs hi$ chance of being ejected. The landed 
proprietors, so far from suffering new cabins to be ereeted 
on iheir property, are endeavouring to diminish the number 
of the old ones. The usual rent is from £1 10*. to £2 2s., 
without land, and from £2 10s. to £3, with about half a rood 
of land, which is the most usual quantity attached to them.'*' 

Kilkenny County, Galmoy Baxony, App. E, p. 44. 

" The assistant-commissioners were enabled, from personal 
observation, to divide the cabins of the labouring population into 
two classes... The cottiers of the Various farmers through- 
out the country parts of the barony, contrived, through their 
constant employment, though at low wages, to present a general 
appearance in their dwellings, which distinguish them from 
those of the occasional labourers, which, whether in the country 
or in towns, but more especially in the latter situation, were 
characterized by the most squalid misery ........ The land- 
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lord of a cabin, even where he undertakes to keep it in repair, 
neglects his promise in nine cases out of ten. ...... .The 

assistant-commissioners did not meet with even one cabin 

having any other floor than the uneven earth In by far 

the greater, number of cabins, the fire was made on the ground 
against one of the walls, having no flue to conduct the smoke, 
so that even where a hole had been left in the roof, it escaped 
in equal quantities by the door, and filled the interior with acrid 
fumes, which attacked the eyes, and were intolerable to those 

who were unaccustomed to it In several instances it 

was found that, in order to preserve their store of turf from 
the effects of the climate, the inhabitants, through the want of 
sheds for fuel, had filled so much of their small cabins with it, 
that they had not left more space unoccupied than was suffi- 
cient for them to lie down on at night. 

" The above account refers to the majority of cabins inha- 
bited by the poorer classes ; there were few of a better descrip- 
tion, but there were also many of which the wretchedness was 
still more striking. Some huts were seen, of which the lateral 
walls consisted of nothing beyond the sides of gravel pits or 
wide ditches, the roofs being scarcely elevated beyond the 
surface, and formed of sods covered with potato stalk or 
furze bushes!* 

Kilkenny County, Gouran Barony, App. E, p. 45. 

" In many instances the stone walls (of the cabins) had been 
made without mortar, and had but an incomplete coating of 

mud, which excluded the wind and cold but imperfectly 

The roof, almost invariably, consisted of straw laid over sods of 

earth, called ' scraws' Such as it was, the condition of 

roof was, in general, less bad than in the Barony of Galmoy. (46) 
Very few cabins were found unprovided with some con- 
trivances for the admission of light, but this, in a great many, 
only consisted of a single pain of coarse glass let into the plaster 
of the wall, without the aid of a frame." 

King's County, Clonlisk Barony, App, E, p. 47. 

" The cabins are made of stone, or mud mixed with straw, 
and the usual dimensions are about 15 feet by 12 — (Mr. 
M'Loughlin.) In general they are divided into two rooms, the 
inner one being made just long enough to hold a bed. They 
never have a second story, nor any ceiling. The thatch is of 
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P. 69^ " Very few have chairs ; the furniture generally con- 
sists of three or four three-legged stools, one, very rarely two, 
iron pots, a wooden box, and sometimes a table ; but the greater 
part put the potato-skib (the basket in which the potatoes are 
put) on the pot as a substitute for a table ; a can for carrying 
water, a knife, a pewter or iron spoon, and two or three plates, 
sometimes delph, and sometimes wood; some have a small 
dresser consisting of two or three shelves, but the greater 
number have a recess in the wall, containing two or three 
shelves."— (P. Byrne.) 

Galway County, Kilconnel Barony, App. E, p. 69. 

" It is necessary not to judge of the general state of clothing 
among the labourers from what is to be seen on Sundays. 
Many a man stays away from mass because he is ashamed to 
display his misery to his neighbours, who may be better dressed. 
There are some who would be anxious to attend this meeting 
(to give evidence), but that they do not like to appear in rags" 
— (Lawless.) 

'* The younger portion of the femily," say the assistant com- 
missioners, " lie upon bare straw ; other bed-clothes than 

A DIRTY BLANKET OR COUNTERPANE ARE HARDLY EVER SEEN, 
BUT IN MANY HOUSES NOTHING OP THE KIND EXISTED. The 

usual furniture consists of one or two chairs, a couple of stools, 
and a drawer ; tables are by no means commonly possessed by 
labourers. In all respects, the cabins of the labourers are far 
inferior to the dwellings of a similar class in England." 

Leitrim County, Dromahair Barony, App. E, p. 69. 

*' The general condition of the labouring classes, as to cloth- 
ing, is represented as being very miserable. 

" I don't think," says Mr. Nixon, " a labourer spends one 
pound a-year on clothes for all his family." 

" We generally reckon on a coat once in two years, and that 
costs fifteen shillings ; and as for the wife and children, their 
little rags do not come to ten shillings a-year»" — (Phelim 
Rooneen.) 

" The majority of cabins visited by the assistant commission- 
ers contain at least one bedstead, or a substitute for it, formed 
often of some boards, supported by either stones or empty but' 
terjirhins ; the bedding was universally wretched, consisting 
in general, of little more than a sack stuffed wuh hay or chaff 
and a quilt or blanket, all in a state of great Jilth ; the man 
[vol, IV.] H 
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and wife alone enjoy the accommodation of a bed raised above 
the floor ; the other inhabitants sleep on straw, laid on the 

naked ground In addition, it often happens that a 

vagrant and two or three children are permitted 'to lay 
down their straw 9 (to use Phelim Kooneen's words) with the 
usual inmates. * 

Leitrim County, Mohill Barony, App. E, p. 69. 

" The witnesses describe the condition of the labouring clas- 
ses, with respect to clothing, as being wretched in the extreme. 
The assistant-commissioners were convinced of the accuracy of 
such a statement by their own observations in different parts of 
the barony. They found the appearance of comfort observable 
in the persons assembled at market, or at mass, to be, in a great 
measure, deceptive; the good clothes there worn, and destined 
to serve on similar occasions for several years, were replaced 
at home by scanty coverings of rags ; their children, almost 
everywhere, were scarcely protected from the weather, espe- 
cially the boys, who were often without trowsers, and were 
sometimes removed but by a shirt from a state of even indeoent 
nudity." 

" Speaking of the expense of clothing to a labourer, the Rev. 
Mr> Smith, P.P., says : ' One suit of clothes for a man would 
cost at least £2, and a suit for a woman £1 ; but there are 
numbers who don't expend the former sum in two years on 

THEIR ENTIRE FAMILY. I HAVE KffOWN PEOPLE TO COME TO 
FIRST MAS8 IN DECENT CLOTHES, AND WHEN IT WAS OVER RUN 
HOME AND EXCHANGE WITH OTHERS, TO ENABLE THEM TO 
APPEAR AT LATE PRATERS.' " 

P. 70. " With respect to their stock of Furniture, the assist- 
ant-commissioners found that it seldom exceeded a dresser for 
plates, a few chairs, and a woodeu chest.' 1 

Mayo County, Murrisk Barony, App. E, p. 70. 

w Many a man at this meeting" (the examination by the com- 
missioners) " has not half things on him of his own ; I borrowed 
this coat and breeches from a neighbour; I Was ashamed of my 
own old rags." — (Michael Luddane.) 

u New clothes are rarely bought for children, who are co- 
vered with What has become insufficient to c6ver their parents. 
..... .It is stated that many persons are unable to leave their 

cabins in winter through the Want of ordinary clothing." — 
{Sir S. O'Mailey, Bart., Rev. Mr. Dtfyer, P.P., and Ret. Mr. 
M'Manus, C.C.) 
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u The ver^general absence of bedding is more particularly 
felt) because the floor being of damp clay, the straw which is 
laid on it rapidly becomes bad and unwholesome. There 
are a great many cabins where the only furniture is a large 
chest, two or three stools, and an iron pot to boil potatoes " — 
(Rev. Mr. Dwyer, P.P.) 

Sligo County, Carbery Barony, App. E, p. 70. 

" Most of the cabins visited by tfie assistant-commissioners 
oontained rude bedsteads, but very frequently no other bedding 
than straw or hay, and a single quilt or sheet, made of coarse 
sacking, in a- condition of great filth; this bedstead, they were 
informed, was occupied at night by the married couple, and one 
or more of the younger children ; the bedding of the rest of the 
family often consisted of nothing bat a litter of old hay, which 
during the day time was collected in a corner, and had been 
in use for months. 1 * 



LEINSTER. 



Dublin County, Balrothery Barony, App. E, p. 70. 

" The clothing of the labourers bere is very bad, worse than 
generally in other districts. With the exception of those la- 
bourers who have constant work and small families, the clothing 
of the peasantry and their families is 'generally wretched ; a 
shirt, or part of one, in rags, with trowsers, and a waist- 
coat scarcely hanging together, or at best showing their naked 
person in several places through the large rents -in them, and 
the whole covered with a coarse frieze great-coat, which, al- 
though patched and much worn, by probably from three to six 
years' constant wear, and sometimes in tatters, yet, from its 
originally, strong and thick texture, still holding together-" 

" This is a faithful description of the avebagb op 

LABOURERS' CLOTHING* AB OBSERVED ATO X CUBED Btf ME A8- 
8RTANT*COMMISSK>NER6, AND TAKEN VBOM THE KYlDBltGE OP 

the witnesses. Indeed while the witnesses were describing 

it, the assistant -commissioners had very many instances before 

them, in the voom itself, of the truth of the description". .,.«.... 
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" The children, unless the family be small, and ^te men well 
employed, are more than half naked, barefooted — their few 
clothes hanging about them in tatters" 

P. 7 1 . " The evidence of the witnesses, and the personal ob- 
servation of the assistant-commissioners, show that there are 
very few regular bedsteads to be found in labourers' cabins. 
The only substitute consists of a rough make-shift frame of 
sticks, or split poles, supported on stones or blocks of wood ; 
and of these there is, in most cases, only one in each cabin, for 
the father, mother, and younger children ; the eider ones sleep- 
ing in another bed on the floor. In some of the worst cabins, 
however, the whole family sleep on the floor; the usual bed- 
ding consists of straw , covered over with the coarest calico, or a 
piece of a cotton bale-cover, by way of an under-sheet, and the 

ONLY COVERING IS USUALLY BUT ONE OLD BLANKET, OB A SORT 
OP QUILT MADE OF PIECES OF OLD COATS AJND OTHER CLOTHES 

patched together. The great coat of the man, and other 
outside clothes of the family, generally form their chief night- 
covering ; the children often sleeping in their day-clothes j 
many families having little night-covering besides, and some no 
other covering whatever" 

" The only furniture usually met with, is two or three stools 
and a table ; all made out of rough old^ boards, supported on 
pieces of hedge stalks ; and a few pots, kettles, and jugs. It is 
only in the best cabin, whose occupant is well employed, and 
his family not very numerous, that something like an attempt 
at a dresser, decorated with a small stock of crockery, is to be 
seen ; but chairs, drawers, &c, are never met with ; and when 
the question was asked at the public examination, it was fol- 
lowed by a shout of laughter from the labourers in the room, 
and one of them exclaimed — < Furniture indeed I Drawers 
and chairs, eh ? Such things would look odd enough in our 
places/ " 

" The whole family generally sleep in one bed until the chil- 
dren are nine or ten. years of age ; after which age, the boys 
and girls sleep in separate beds." 

Kilkenny County, Galmoy Barony, App. E, p. 71. 

" The Rev. Mr. Brennan, P.P., states, that 'the poor suffer 
fully as much from insufficient bedding and bed-clothes, as from 
want of any other necessaries whatsoever.' " 

" The greater number of labourers in the country, (who, are 
cottiers, and therefore pretty constantly employed,) were found 
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possessed of at least one bedstead, which was appropriated to 
the married couple and to the younger children; in some 
instances, to the number of four or five, making, in all, six or 
seven occupants of one bed. In such houses the grown-up 
children lay on the ground on straw, kept together by side and 
foot-boards; but without any boards underneath." 

P. 72. " In every instance a deficiency of bed-clothes was 
observable, and in some, they were totally absent ; the people 
lying down at night in their day -clothes" 

Kilkenny County, Gowran Barony, App. E, p. 721 

*' The clothing of the labourers is bad from head to foot." — 
(Mr. Cantwell.) 

" I do not think that any labourer's family in the barony can 
afford to lay out £1 10*. a-year on clothing. When a man gets 
a coat he wears it to a thread, before he thinks of replacing 
it/'— (Mr. J. Keefe.) 

King's County, Clonlisk Barony, App. E, p. 72. 

" The state of the labourers* clothing is not very bad 

A labourer's family expend on clothes about £1 10*. per 
annum." 

" The cabins generally contain a raised bed for the whole 
family ; but there is a great want of bedding ; straw, with a 
sheet or blanket laid over it, is often the only bed." 

King's County, Philipstown, Upper and Lower Barony, 
App. E, p. 72. 

"The clothing of the labouring classes is very indifferent. 
In general they have bedsteads, but with regard to bed- 
clothes, they are very badly off. * Their day clothes, 1 

says Sergeant Malone, * ' are, in many cases, their night- 
clothes*' 1 ' 

Louth County, Dundalk Upper Barony, App. E, p. 72. 

" The clothing of the labourers,, except that of single men, 
or men with very small families, and having constant employ* 
ment, is very bad. The family men get a coat. once in from 

four to seven years The appearance of the women is 

more decent, from the cheapness of ooarae calico goods ; but 
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their covering is extremity thin and insufficient, and they 
appear to have scarcely any under-clothes." 

" The man and his wife, or the master or mistress of the 
family, usually sleep on an old bedstead, or a frame of rough 
wood, supported on blocks, of wood or stone ; the elder children, 
or other members of the family, more generally sleeping on 
the ground." 

" The bedding consists of a coarse tick, filled with chaff, 
among some of the more comfortable of the labourers ; (p. 73) but 
among others, of hay, straw, or rushes, over which a piece of 
coarse calico or sacking is thrown as an under sheet; but 
some of the poorest families lie on the bare straw." 

" The covering consists of one or two old blankets or bits of 
blankets, old clothes, carpets, sacking , Sfc. sewn together * 
but some are so destitute that they hare little more than 
their day-clothes to cover them at night ; and in almost all cases 
these, and especially the man's great coat, form the chief part 
of their night covering in winter. The greatest hardship they 
experience in this respect in winter is, that when their day- 
clothes BECOME WET, THE POOREST FAMILIES HAVE NO 
ALTERNATIVE BUT TO LIE SHIVERING UNDER A THREADBARE 
AND RAGGED BLANKET, OR TO COVER THEMSELVES WITH THEIR 
WET DAT-CLOTHES." 

Meatb County, Kella Upper and Lower Baronies, 
App. E, p. 7S. 

" The clothing of the labourers is very ragged and bad. 
Men constantly employed generally buy a new coat only once 
in four or five years, if they have a large family ........ .The 

man may get a pair of shoes for himself in the year ; but 
the family must often go barefooted — the children almost 
always." 

" Exeept in the more miserable cabins, where the inmates all 
sleep on the ground, the parents, or master or mistress of the 
family, usually have a bedstead, or rather a frame of rough 
wood, split poles, or stout sticks, raised off the floor by stone 
blocks or other supporters. — The children and rest of the family 
sleep on the floor." 

" The covering consist? of an old blanket, ahmfs very thread- 
bare and generally rull of holes ; and of pieces of old clothea, 
carpeting, &e., patched together.' 1 

" In all cases the day-clothes of the family, and especially 
the man's great coat, form the chief purt of the night covering 
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also ; and in the poorer cabins tbey have nothing else, except a 
Jew rags and tatters, which scarcely hang together. 

" Nothing can exceed the wretchedness met with in many of 
the cabins in this respect; a little damp dirty straw, or a few 
rushes, with a small bundle of rags for covering, are the only 
bed and bedding in too many of the more destitute labourers'' 
cabins. 

" In such cabins, the inmates often pointed, in answer 
to the question « where is tour bed ?' to a little heap 
in one of the corners of the cabin, which would, in ant 
other countrt, have been readily taken (and not con- 
sidered vert good either, in size or material) for the 
dog's bed ! ! and which not unfrequently differed 
vert little in either the quantitt or quality of 
the bedding from that of the pig in the opposite cor- 
KER ! ! !» 

" The greatest complaint, however, which the assistant-com- 
missioners heard, when visiting those wretched abodes, was the 
want of covering, not only from the cold in winter, but still 
more in wet weather, from the suffering caused by the necessity 
of covering themselves by night with the man* 8 wet coat and 
other day -clothes, which for want of firing to dry them, and 
from the thickness offrize coating, will remain wet or exceed- 
ingly damp for days afterwards! 9 

P. 74, " The inferior description have seldom a dresser; and 
the stools, table, stock of crockery, and cooking utensils are 
proportionably worse and less numerous, or almost nominal. 
As to chairs, drawers, and other furniture, met with in English 
labourers' cottages, they were never heard of in the labourers' 
cabins here." 

" The suburbs of the town of Kells contain the 
greatest misery which the assistant-commissioners 
have ever 8een in any countrt." 

P. 75. " In both baronies, and in all the poorer cabins they 
visited, the assistant-commissioners found the clothing of the 
women extremely bare and insufficient — and the children more 
than half naked, and often in complete rags, which scarcely 
hung about them. It is impossible to walk through the 
wretched streets and rows of poor cabins in the suburbs of 
Kells without seeing dozens of children in a state of all but 
nudity— a piece of a man's old coat, waistcoat, or trowsers, 
fastened across their shoulders or round their waists, being 
frequently the only garment of the boys. 
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" The Archdeacon of Meath stated at the public 
examination, that he had travelled all over europe, 
but had never seen so miserable a peasantry in any 
other country ; and that it was a perfect mystery to 
him how more than half of them managed to exist. 
The latter part of this opinion was concurred in by the Rev. Mr. 
M'Evoy, P.P., and several other gentlemen who were present. 
The English assistant-commissioner, having had similar oppor- 
tunities of examining many other countries, perfectly agrees 
with the Archdeacon of Meath ; and the greatest difficulty he 
also experiences, is to reconcile the possibility of some of the 
most destitute of them finding means 6f subsistence, even upon 
the very lowest scale of human existence, with the all but 
total absence of any resources which seems to prevail among 
them." 

" This would seem to verify what they often said themselves, 
in answer to the assistant-commissioner's question of ' But how, 
then, do you manage to live ?' — ' We hardly know our- 
selves,' replied they ; ' we manage, with God's help, to 

GET OVER ONE DAY AFTER ANOTHER, WE HARDLY KNOW HOW 
-^-SOMETIMES WITH A FULL BELLY, BUT OFTENER WITH AN 
EMPTY ONE, UNTIL WE GET WORK, OR SOMETHING TURNS UP 
TO HELP US.' " 

Meath County, Moyfenragh Lower Barony, App. E, p. 75. 

" The state of the clothing of the labourers is generally 
very bad. The men's clothes are often ragged and tattered ; 
and the women's clothes, though more decent, are very thin and 
insufficient. The majority of the children are half naked, and 
many of the boys have only some pieces of old clothes hanging 
loose about their shoulders and bodies 

" Most cabins contain one bedstead, or rather a frame made 
of rough wood, split poles, or stout sticks, raised up on blocks 
of wood, or on stones, or clay. On this frame, the father, 
mother, and younger children#sleep. The rest of the family, if 
sufficiently numerous, or grown up, to require a second bed, 
usually sleep on the ground. The bedding consists of straw or 
rushes, and even that generally in a very scanty quantity. 
Only a few of the labourers, in better circumstances, have a 
coarse sacken tick, filled with chaff, to lie upon. The straw or 
rushes are covered generally with a, piece of bogging, or of an 
old bale-cover, or the coarsest calico for an under sheet ; but 
some lie with nothing but the straw or rushes under them, 
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" For covering, some of the labourers, in better circumstances, 
hare two old blankets; but others (and tfyey are the great 
majority) have only one article of covering, consisting of a 
blanket, of a piece of carpeting, bagging, or old clothes, sewn 
into a quilt, which is always extremely threadbare, and often 
in rags. In fact, their own day-clothes, and especially the 
man's great coat, form their principal, and, in some cases, 
their only covering by night. 

* The chief complaint in this respect, which the assistant- 
commissioners heard of, was, that when their day-clothes got 
wet, and particularly the man's great coat, (which, from being 
very thick, takes a long time to dry,) they had no alternative 
but to sleep with little or no covering, or to lie all night under 

their wet clothes. . . .The father, mother, and as many as 

four or five children, if they are under nine or ten years old, 
sleep together in one bed. After that age, a separate bed is 
made up in the same room for the older toys and girls until 
they are thirteen or fourteen ; when about that age, the boys 
and girls sleep in separate beds; the boys generally having 
theirs in the kitchen ; but when there is only one apartment in 
the cabin, the boys sleep in a corner, and sometimes a mat is 
put up before their bed. 

" Chairs, drawers, and other furniture, usual in England, are 
totally unknown here." 

Queen's County, Maryborough East and West Barony, 
App. E, p. 77. 

" The clothes of the children are generally very bad, es- 
pecially those of boys, most of whom are in rags,- and half 

naked. Necessity frequently obliges him (Peter 

Far r ell, a labourer) to go with his family in complete, rags, 
until some favourable chance work enables . him to renew his 
stock (second-hand clothes). The women's clothes are also 
second-hand, or of the commonest printed cotton; and those of 
tlje boys consist merely of the remnant of their father's old 
garments, which hang about them in tatters, leaving half their 
persons completely naked!" 

P. 78. "In the country, the parents have generally a bed- 
stead, or some species of wooden frame,- raised a foot or two 
from the ground by blocks of wood or stones. In and near 
towns only, the best class of cabins contain a bedstead. The 
rest of the family, almost invariably, sleep on the ground. In 
a few cabins a tick, filled with chaff, is found ; but the gene- 
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rality have only straw for bedding, and the poorer ones 
frequently only rushes or dirty straw or hay, and very little 
even of them* The more comfortable labourers have an under- 
shoot, and some few also an upper sheet of the coarsest linen or 
calico and two old blankets, or one blanket and a quilt. The 
poorer labourers sleep on the ground with generally an old 
piece of sacking, calico, cloak, or blanket over the straw, and a 
thread-bare and ragged blanket or quilt for covering. Some 
of the most miserable have neither anything over the straw, 
nor any other covering at night but their day clothes, which, 
indeed, form the chief night covering during winter, of all 
but a few of the best class of labourers, 

" The situation of those poor people, when their day clothes 
get wet in winter, may be more easily imagined than described; 
and many of the illnesses prevalent among them arise from 
covering themselves at night with their wet garments. 

" The better cabins contain a dresser with a little stock of 
crockery, a table, two or three old chairs, one or two chests for 
clothes, and a few tubs, pots, kettles, and other culinary utensils* 
The poorer ones have only a shelf, with a few broken plates 
and mugs, a little table, one or two stools, and a pot or kettle 
or two for cooking. Some of the most wretched are deficient 
of even these miserable articles !" 

Queen's County, Portnahinch Barony, App. E, p. 82. 

" In consequence of so many of the labourers in this barony 
having a little land, their clothing is generally better than 
in many other counties and districts. Those who have no 
land and numerous families, are badly clad, and their children 

as ragged and half naked as in other places Those 

(the clothes) of the women and girls consist of the most 
common printed cotton for gowns, with scarcely any under 
clothes. The poorest not wearing shoes or stockings ; while 
the boys, in almost all large families, have only their fathers* 
old clothes dangling about them, and are generally half 
naked. 

" The great majority of cabins contain one old bedstead, 
or a rough frame supported on blocks of wood or stone, for 
the father and mother and younger children ; the elder children 
sleeping on the ground ; but in some of the more comfortable 
cabins there is a second bedstead for the children. In the 
poorer cabins the whole family sleep on the ground, upon 
straw, hay, or rushes, with a ragged piece of old calico or old 
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Kicking over it, and sometimes not even that, and their only 
covering is an old blanket and quilt often in rags, and in 
many cases only one of these; their day clothes forming 
their chief and sometimes almost their only covering at 
night." 

Wicklow County, Talbotstown Upper Barony, App. E. 

p. 84, 

" The general state of the labourers' clothing is very bad. 
The labourers get, on an average, a new coat once in seven 
years. The man spends about 10$. a-year on clothes, which 
are generally all second-hand, and last three years, A coat 
costs 2*. 6c/., breeches 2s. 6d., and calico for shirts is got at 
Ad. per yard. They generally have out one shirt, and lie in 

bed while it is being washed.... About one third of the 

population, who are of an age to attend divine service, are 
prevented by the want of clothes. The wife and girls have 
one shawl between them, and take it in turn to go to chapel. 
Many, having no cloaks, borrow one when they want to go out. 
The children are generally all but naked ; a few rags, tied or. 
stitched together, are their only garments* and barely serve 
the purposes of decency, but impart little or no warmth. The 
use of shoes and stockings is decreasing every day among wo- 
men and children ; but the men must have shoes to dig with, 
though they are generally very old and bad. 

"The majority of cabins contains a rough bedstead, or 
rather frame, propped up on blocks of wood or stone, for the 
man, his wife, and infant child ; (p. 85.) the elder children and 
other inmates of the cabin sleep on the ground. In the. 
poorest cabins all the family lie on the ground. The bedding 
consists, in a few of the best cabins, of a tick filled with chaff a 
but in all the rest chiefly of straw. In summer, straw being 
scarce, the poorer labourers often sleep on rushes, heath, fern, 

or moss ....Over the straw, a piece of the coarsest calico, 

of old sacking, bale cover, or of an old cloak, or other 
clothes, is put by the way of under-sheet. So Jew, even of the 
most comfortable labourers, are able to have a regular sheet, 
though as coarse as a corn-sack, that it is needless to speak 
of it 

" The covering* consists of two blankets and a quilt, in a few 

of the best cabins ; of one blanket and a quilt m the second 

class ; and in the third, or poorer class, of the tattered remains 

of a blanket, carpeting, old clothes, and other rags, either 
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Hitched together into a quilt, or used in several smaller pieces ; 
each of the numerous occupants of the bed having" a portion of 
the rags. Their day-clothes form the most of their covering. 
In some of the poorest cabins there is no covering whatever, 

but the day-clothes of the family Even in the best class 

of cabins, the blankets are very old and thin, and frequently 

ragged 

" The poorest class have little more than the bare walls, one 
or two little stools, a make-shift table, one or two broken 
cups and mugs, an old tin can or cracked pitcher, and a 
pot to boil potatoes, forming the whole catalogue of the fur- 
niture." 



MUNSTER. 



Clare County, Corcomroe Barony, App. E, p. 89. 

" The assistant-commissioners having made inquiries as to 
the general state of the clothing of the peasantry, were in- 
formed that ' on working days their clothing is bad ; on Sun- 
days they are well clothed.'" — (Messrs. Brew, Carrol, and 
Shannon.) 

" Mr. Daly did not think their clothing at all improved, and 
represented it as very bad." 

" The cabins have, in general, a bedstead with straw laid on 
it. The better class of labourers and herdsmen have feather 
beds ; a coarse sheet is used to lay over the straw, and a blanket 
or patched quilt to cover them. They suffer more from bad 
bedding than from any other cause. As to furniture, a board, 
laid over a potato pot, is frequently the only table ; they have 
also some •bosses' or stools. There is a recess in the wall 
which serves for a cupboard ; and a wooden vessel or two serves 
instead of crockery. There is seldom more than one bed in a 
cabin." 

Kerry County, Iveragh Barony, App. E, p. 80. 

" The clothing of the peasantry is in general very poor ; the 
yearly expenditure of a labourer's family in clothes, may be 
about £1 10*..... .....and he must pay that principally in la- 
bour, not in money The clothing of the smallest class of 

farmers is certainly improved in the last twenty years. It is 
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better in every respect, and the use of shoes and stockings 
among them and their families is more common. 

" The furniture of a cabin consists of a very bad kind of bed- 
stead, with loose straw upon it ; a table, or a board laid over a 

turf basket, an iron pot, a bowl, and and a plate or two 

Their bed and bedding are most miserable, and hold the whole 
family ; or, sometimes, when they will not, Thbt sheep, and 

SIT UP BY TURNS. A POOB TRAVBLLEB IS OFTEN ACCOMMODA- 
TED BY THEM WITH LODGING IN THIS BED WITH THEMSELVES. 

" In the place of shelves there is, in general, a recess left in 
the wall."— (Fitzgerald.) 

Kerry County, Trughenackmy Barony, App. E, p. 90. 

" The clothing of the labourers is, in general, bad ; but I 

think it is improved within the last ten years The use 

of shoes and stockiugs has increased very much in the last ten 
years." — (Mr. Miles.) 

" In a cabin, the bedstead, if there be one, has a rope bottom, 
with a mat and some straw laid on it ; the straw is covered 
with a canvas sheet, and the other covering consists frequently 
of only one blanket ; even the blanket is sometimes wanting, 
and where there is no bedstead, the straw is laid on the floor, 
for the whole family. A cabin contains also a table, a hen- 
coop, a shelf serving for a dresser, two or three chairs, a pot or 
two, a little crockery, and some wooden mugs." — (M' Donald.) 

Limerick County, Conello Barony, App. E, p. 90. 

" Labourers in general are very moderately clothed ; they 
are worse off in that respect now than they were ten years 

ago The furniture of a cabin consists of a bedstead, a bed 

of straw, bed-clothes of the worst and most scanty description, 
a table, a stool or two, and a little crockery, all of the worst 
description. There is very seldom a seoond bed" 

Limerick County, Coshlea Barony, App. E, p. 90.. 

- f< The condition of the peasantry, in point of clothing, it is 
said, is very bad, except on Sundays, when, by some means or 
other, they contrive to have decent clothing by taking them 
out of pawn. But. there are few whose clothes would obtain 
any thing at the pawn-ojmce t Cabins generally contain nothing, 
as bedding, except straw. A .policeman states that he went out 
one morning with a search warrant, and in many of the cabins 
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which he entered, the people were lying upon heath.* . » . . . The 
remaining furniture consists of a table, a stool, and some seats 
made of straw, which are called * bosses.' " 

Tipperary County, Middlethird Barony, App. E, p. 90. 

" In point of clothing, the condition of the labouring class k, 
generally speaking, much improved. Old clothes brought over 
from London and Liverpool are a good deal used ! 

P. 91. " A cabin, except in rare instances, contains only one 
bed for the whole family. The usual furniture is a bedstead, a 
table, a dresser, two chairs, some crockery, and a large iron pot. 
These articles are always of the worst description. In some 
wretched cabins perhaps none of these are to be found, and the 
inmates lie on the floor? 

Waterford County, Middlethird Barony andDecies With- 
out l5rum Barony, App. IS, p. 91. 

" It is said that on Sundays the peasantry are all well clothed, 
bat their working clothes are indifferent. 

" A cabin contains a table, some stools, a few shelves, a few 
plates, an iron pot, and a rough box to serve as a chest." 

" It very often happens that as many persons lie on the bed 
bs it will hold, and some part of the family lie on straw on the 
floor." 

" Doctor Watters says, * I have known several instances of 
persona prevented from going to prayers on Sundays* particu- 
larly of females kept at home by not having a cloak.' " 



ULSTER. 

Armagh County, Fews (Lower) Barony, App. E, p. 91. 

" On inquiring as to the state of the clothing of the peasantry, 
the assistant-commissioners received the following answers : 
4 it is very bad ;' Hhey are ill-covered' — (P. Campbell); 'they 
buy old second-hand clothes at Armagh and Newry : there is that 
old soldier's coat, which Campbell has on now, he has had it 
lor two years to my knowledge/ "—(John Gullen.) 

" Guess how much I paid for this waistcoat ?— Only three- 
pence at the last pawnbroker's. cant. Our dress is not very 
sumptuous.*—- (Patrick Campbell.) 
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w Almost all the cabins contain bedsteads. Two or three 
yews ago Mrs* Blacker, the lady of the Rev. Dr. Blacker, dis- 
tributed among the poor of her district, between one hundred 
and fifty and two hundred nedsteads. The father and mother, 
and a couple of children, usually sleep in the same bed." — {John 
Cullen.) 

Cavan County, Loughtee (Upper and Lower) Baronies, 
App. E, p. 91. 

" The clothing of the labourers is in general very bad, and 
many of those who were present at the examination were in an 
extremely ragged state. The clothing of the labouring classes 
is of such a nature, that to my knowledge many of them, are 
kept from pray er9 on Sunday, and the children are nearly as 
naked as when they came into the world.''* — (Rev. T. Brady, 
KP.) 

" This statement the assistant- commissioners saw verified, on 
visiting the houses of many labourers. 

" The bed-covering used in cabins is very bad ; the furniture 
does not include a chest of drawers, but sometimes a chest or 
two." 

Down County, Iveagh (ITpper) Barony, App. E, p. 91. 

" Some of the labourers are very badly clothed in this 
district. 

" The following is an account of a labourer's expenditure in 
clothes, if properly clothed, agreed on by all present, after a 
protracted inquiry on the point :— 

Two yards of cloth, atSs. per yard, 10*. ; 

making, trimming, &c, 6s. : two coats 

in the year - 
Two pairs trousers, at 7». each - 
Two waistcoats, at 3*. each, 6*. ; two 

shirts, at 2*., 4*. ; two pairs stockings, 

3s. 4d. ; two neck handkerchiefs, 2s. ; 

liat, 2*. 6rf. 

Two pairs of shoes - 
Women's clothes - 
Children's do. - - - 

Total - 
79 
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14 






17 

10 

1 
1 


10 





£5 11 
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P. 92. " In all the cabins visited by the assistant-commis- 
sioners in the district, some description of bedstead was found. 

• The parents and two or three children generally sleep 

in the same bed, and when it is ftarrow, they lie heads and 
points." — ( Brannigan.) 

Down County, Lecale Barony, App. E, p. 92. 

" The clothing of the peasantry is said to be very indifferent 
indeed — one coat in Jive or six years. The peasantry used to 
buy their clothes second-hand, from Bangor ; but since the 
prevalence of the cholera they are afraid to wear them/' 

Fermanagh County, Tyrkennedy Barony, App. E. p, 92. 

" When the assistant-commissioners inquired as to the ge- 
neral state of the clothing of the labourers, Mr. Lindsay replied, 
very indifferent : they are badly off both for day-clothes, and 
night-clothes. 

" Cabins, for the most part, contain some kind of bedsteads ; 
but the furniture to be found in a labourer's hut is of a very 
miserable description." 

Monaghan County, Monaghan Barony, App. E, p. 92. 

On enquiring into the state of the clothing of the pea- 
santry, the following remarks were made : — 

" Oh, it is very bad." — (Jackson.) " Plenty of the labourers 
and their children are obliged to stay from prayers for want of 
clothes; they borrow from each other: some go in the morning , 
and stmte in the evening. 91 — (Connolly.) 

" I have the clothes now on my back four or five years ; I 
have the small-clothes two years, and this coat five years. You 
want to know how much I leave out in clothes — not much, 
then : I wear two pairs of shoes, and about 5s. worth of linen 
in the year; and anything more you need not speak of." — 
(Jackson.) 

" As to what we lay out in clothes we can't tell, it is so lit- 
tle." — (Bess Hughes.) 

" Bess . Hughes said, There was not a rag of a blanket on us 
since Candlemas ; but we will lift ours out of the, pawn office 
before winter. It would deprive you, gentlemen, of your 

BEST AT NfGHT IF YOU SAW THE WAY WE ABE LYING." — (AllCO 

Kelly.) 80 
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" A bedstead frequently contains five or six people." — (Rev. 
Mr. Young.) 



EARNINGS. 

In their third report, p. 3, the Irish Poor Inquiry Com- 
mission state, " that the earnings of the labourers come, on 
an average of the whole class, to from two shillings to 

TWO AND SIXPENCE A-WEEK, OR THEREABOUTS, FOR THE 

year round ;" or to about six pounds per annum ; a sum 
which, according to the evidence just mentioned, would be 
barely sufficient to keep him and his family in clothing, in- 
dependently of meeting any other necessity. 

In Appendix D, p. 10, we find the following evidence : — 

CONNAUGHT. 

Mayo County, Murrisk Barony. 

" You may estimate what a man's labour is worth, when a 
farmer can get as many men as he chooses, to live with him, and 
work for him all the year through, at from 125. 6d. to 15*. 
a quarter, and his diet." — (Mr. M. M'Donnell.) 

P. 11. " Mr. T. Burke says, that he has been offered sixty 
men to work for him for their diet alone ; and Maginn states, 
that, he could find hundreds of men and their families, who 
would hire themselves for the next two months, for as much 
potatoes each day as they could eat." 

Sligo County, Carbery Barony, App. D, p. 13. 

iC A farmer can get as many able-bodied young men as he 
chooses, to be employed at whatever he pleases, every day in 
the year, and to be dieted in his own house, for £1 5*. a quar- 
ter at the most, and often for not more than £4 a-year. M — (Mr. 
Lumey.) 
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LEINSTER. 

Kilkenny County, Galmoy Barony, App. D, p. 19. 

" To my knowledge," said Walsh, " it's often they'd be glad 
enough to do it, (viz., to work merely for their food,) but they 
are ashamed." 

Kilkenny County, Gowran Barony, App. D, p. 21. 

" You can have as many young men, of from sixteen to twenty, 
as you choose, to work for you every day in the year, for from 
£3 to £5. Most farmers keep one or more such workmen, 
lodging them in their houses and dieting them." — (Messrs, 
Cantwell and Keefe.) 

Wicklow County, Talbotstown Upper Barony, App. D, 

p. 48. 

"Mr. Brophy and James Fagan have frequently known 
labourers to work merely for their food, which is considered 
to be worth 4d. a-day, and consists of three meals, usually of 
potatoes and milk." 



MUNSTER. 
Limerick County, Coshlea Barony, App. D. p. 57. 

" Patrick Driscoll says : * I have known, in the summer 
months, men frequently work for their food only. They also 
frequently work for two pence per day, together with their 
food.' The food, in such a ease, is worth about 4rf. a-day." — 
(Mr. Roche.) 

" Mr. Gilbertson says : • I have known many labourers who 
were obliged to retire from their work through exhaustion.' " 

" Mr. Roche says : * I have known many labourers to work a 
whole day upon one meal ; and also many obliged to beg, from 
not being able to obtain work.' " 

Tipperary County, Middlethird Barony, App. D, p. 59 

** When food is dear, it not unfrequently happens that 
labourers work merely for their diet, for six weeks in July 
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and August : in such cases, the food which they get depends 
on the humanity of the employer; hut in general they get 
potatoes and milk." 



ULSTER. 

Cavan County, Loughtee Barony, App. D, p. 66. 

"If it should rain hefore mid-day, the labourer receives no 
allowance for the time spent ; a man must work out the day, 

or go home Taking the busy and idle time together, a 

labourer may, perhaps, get four days' work out of every six, 
through the year; but the stoutest and best labourer cannot 
get more." — (John Reilly.) 

Down County, Iveagh Upper Barony, App. D, p. 68. 

"The gentry first pulled down the rate of wages on us," 
said Hillen, "and then the farmers followed their example."... 

" All the labourers here agreed, and none of any other class 
contradicted them, that the utmost a man can earn, one day 
with another, does not exceed 6d. a-day without diet. " Be- 
cause we don't get any thing to do from the clearing in of 
potatoes in November, to the sowing of corn in March, nor 
after that again till the hay time." — (A. Finlay.) " Aye, and 
more than that," added Branigan, "for the usual thing to say 
to us is, in the evening when we are going home : ' If the day 
is wet to-morrow, don't come to-morrow, but stay at home.' " 

Monaghan County, Monaghan Barony, App* D, p. 73. 

" A labourer positively does not get half work according to, 
present things." — (Conolly.) 

Tyrone County, Omagh Barony, App, D, p. 74. 

" An ordinary labourer gets about half work throughout the 
year, at an average of 6d. a-day and his diet." 

" Mr. Buchanan said he knew men constantly to go seven or 
eight miles a day to get a day's worjc ; he also said that they 
show the greatest anxiety to get work, but cannot." 
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Now, if any Englishman should condescend to peruse 
these pages, upon the condition of the naked, starving 
Irish peasantry, pining in bare mud walls, with hardly a 
pot, a kettle, a knife, fork, or spoon, a dish, or a plate, I 
would put it to him to reflect, of what use can they be as 
customers for his cloths mid his cottons, for his iron-ware, 
and delph-ware f 

You, Englishmen, are spending vast amounts of treasure 
and of blood in creating colonies and extending conquests 
to gain markets for your manufactures. How great must 
be that prejudice which blinds you to those interests you 
hold so dear, and leads you to keep closed against your- 
Belves, at your very doors, a vast friendly market, which 
would require your goods to the amount of many, many 
millions annually ! And yet this is what you lose by re- 
fusing to restore to Ireland her domestic legislature, which 
would bring her immense tracts of waste lands into culti- 
vation; and, by opening up her vast natural resources, 
find remunerative employment fot her people. You would, 
moreover, have the advantage of its application to your 
own domestic interests, of the great portion of time which 
is consumed each season in bungling attempts at legisla- 
tion for Ireland, or in party battles about her misgovern- 
ment. 

English gentlemen, pray reflect on this, and do not 
allow your judgment to be led astray by the idle assertion, 
that Repeal will lead to dismemberment of the empire. 
The contrary is the feet, I assure you. The danger is in 
keeping Ireland in her neglected and impoverished state. 
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EJECTMENT SYSTEM. 

It appears by Appendix, part IV., pages 293 to 319, 
Land Commission Report, that in the year 1843, there 
were issued : 

Ejectments, Defendants. 

From the Civil Bill Courts ... ... 5,253 comprising 14,853 

And from the superior courts, (allow- 
ing for the Queen's Bench the same 
average as 1841, the number for 
the latter years in that court not 
being given) 1,789 „ 16,503 



7,042 „ 31,356 

Or within the period of five years, from 1839 to 1843, 
comprised in the return, upwards of one hundred and 
fifty thousand tenants have been subjected to ejectment 
process ! 

A return of ejectments from the Civil Bill Courts, is 
given at page 358, Supplement No. II., to Appendices D, 
E, and F, of the Irish Poor Enquiry Reports, for seven 
years, viz., from 1827 to 1833, inclusive, from nineteen 
counties (no returns having been obtained from the re- 
maining thirteen) ; and on a comparison of that return with 
the one in Lord Devon's Report, so far as regards the 
same nineteen counties, the following result appears :— 

Number of civil bill ejectments issued Ejectments. Defendants. 
in nineteen counties, during five 
years, from .1839 to 1843, inclu- 
sive— (Devon Report) .. .. 14,144 40,898 

Number of ditto issued in the same 
nineteen counties, during seven 
years, from 1827 to 1833, inclu- 
sive— (Poor Inquiry Reports) .. 13,384 30,862 

Excess for period of five years, over 

period of seven years . . . . 760 10,036 
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The powers conferred by law upon the landlords are 
tremendous ; and give them, as it were, full dominion over 
the lives and liberties of their tenantry. 

How far it may be prudent to leave with men privilege 
" to do as they please with their own," and not require 
reciprocal obligations towards their fellow-men, is a very 
grave question ; and one which parliament ought speedily 
to determine. 

The assertion, that " the rights of property" cannot be 
interfered with, is not only opposed to common sense, but 
grossly absurd, being negatived by the constant practice 
of the legislature, when the interests of the community 
have required such interference. Individual interests 
should never be permitted to prevent measures of great 
public utility. 

Lord Chief Justice Pennefather, in delivering judgment 
in the Queen's Bench, in hilary term, 1843, upon an 
ejectment case, Delapp v. Leonard, said : — 

" The whole code relating to landlord and tenant 
in this country was framed with a view to the in- 
terests of the landlord alone ; and to enforce the 
payment of the rent by the tenants. tffe interest of 
the tenants never entered into the contemplation of 
the legislature/' 

In his examination before the Devon Commission, (part 
I., page 1,) John Howley, Esq., sergeant-at-law, states — 

That he has been " acting as an assistant-barrister, first in the 
King's County, for eight years, and for something more than 

eight years in the county of Tipperary ; he has had to 

administer the law relative to the occupation of land;" and 
details the several statutes on that subject, from the 1 1th Anne 
down to the Civil Bill Ejectment Acts. 

Mr. HOWLEY THEN SAYS, (page 2,) €l THESE STATUTES I 
HAVE REFERRED TO, ARE ALL, AS THE COMMISSIONERS WILL 
OBSERVE, STATUTES BENEFICIAL TO THE LANDLORD, ENLARGING 
THE REMEDY HE HAD AT COMMON LAW, AND GIVING HIM 
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ADDITIONAL POWERS, EITHER TO OBTAIN HIS RENT, OR, IN 
DEFAULT, TO OBTAIN POSSESSION OF THE LAND." 

P. 7, Q. 65. " Do you think that the civil bill ejectment 
system on the whole, is an advantageous one for the landlords 
and tenants ? 

" The civil bill ejectment system I consider more advantage- 
ous to the landlord than the tenant." 

Q. 66. " Is it not advantageous, if the tenant is subject to 
costs, that those costs should be small ?" 

" Certainly ; but it gives greater facilities, and more sum* 
mary power of procedure to the landlord? 

Theophilus Jones, Esq., assistant-barrister, gives the 
following evidence (part 1, page 16) : 

Q. 17. ft Which is the most usual proceeding for the reco- 
very of rent from unwilling tenants : the proceeding by civil 
bill ejectments, the proceeding by distress, or action by civil 
bill for use and occupation ? 

" By civil bill ejectment; the proceeding by distress is seldom 
had recourse to now. 

" Sometimes the process for use and occupation is brought 
in order to obtain a decree against the person of the tenant ; 
and that decree having been obtained, he is sent to gaol; and 

AN ARRANGEMENT IS THEN MADE BETWEEN HIM AND THE 
LANDLORD, THAT HE SHALL NOT GET OUT UNTIL HE HAS FIRST 
SURRENDERED THE POSSESSION OF THE LAND; AND IN THAT 
WAY, THE PROCESS FOR USE AND OCCUPATION OPERATES AS AN 
EJECTMENT." 

Q. 21. "In comparing the civil bill ejectment, with an 
action by civil bill, what are the advantages of the civil bill 
ejectment ? 

" By a civil bill action for use and occupation, if the party 
has recourse to that process, he can put the defendant into gaol, 
in order to make an arrangement afterwards ; and he would, 
in that manner, at a much smaller expense, attain his object, 
than if he proceeded by civil bill ejectment." 

Robert Tighe, Esq., assistant-barrister (part 1, p. 21) : 

To Q. 18. "I have heard, in Galway, and other counties, 
that tenants have been ejected by the landlords bringing a 
civil process of debt for rent against them, and incarcer- 
ating THEM UNDER 'THE DECREE, AND NOT OPPOSING THEIR 
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DISCHAEGES IN THE INSOLVENT CoUBT, UPON CONDITION OF 
THEIB GIVING UP POSSESSION OF THE LAND." 

It is impossible to peruse the following extracts of evi- 
dence, without feeling a conviction that the ejectment 
system has been the parent of nearly all the crime which 
we have to deplore. 

Francis Blackburne, Esq., K. C, appointed to admin- 
ister Insurrection Act, (.Report Lords' Committee, 1824, 
page 4,) states as follows — 

" On that property (Lord Stradbroke's, in county Limerick), 
as represented to me, and, as I believe, there were forty or fifty 
families ; the extent of the estate is between four and five hun- 
dred acres. The whole of that numerous body, consisting of per- 
sons of all ages, and both sexes y was dispossessed, and their 
houses prostrated ; they were, I believe, generally speaking, desti- 
tute of the means of support, and unless relieved by people from 
charitable motives, I do not know what has become of them. 
But that circumstance created a good deal of irritation in the 
country, and we were apprehensive of its effects in endangering 
the public peace. This is not a singular case ; the same thing 
in a greater or a less degree is genebauly pbevalent in the 
whole of the country? 

Page 7. — " Will you state what, in your opinion, that ulti- 
mate source (discontent in Ireland) is ? — The extreme misery 
end wretchedness of the population — the great mass of the 
population is in a state of poverty, destitute of employment, and 
generally speaking destitute of what, in this country, would be 
considered the comforts and necessaries of life. With respect 
to particular detail, your lordships will have that from persons 
who, unfortunately, know more of it than I do. It is a subject 
on which an Englishman can scarcely be said to have the 
materials even for belief" 

George Bennett, Esq., barrister under Insurrection Act, 
(Report Lords' Committee, 1824, page 40) : 

" From your general knowledge of Ireland, do you not 
conceive that the distressed state of the peasantry is a great 
cause of the disposition to outrage ? — I think it has a very 
great effect upon them ; it makes them easier to be induced to 
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join, and holds out a hope to them that their condition will, be 
bettered by joining in the disturbances." 

Page 41. "I think, however, that there are a great many 
parts of Ireland in which it would be almost impossible to 
make the state of the peasantry worse than it is at present." 

Major Richard Wilcocks, magistrate under Insurrection 
Act (Report Lords' Committee, 1824, page 82) : 

"At the time of your entering upon that appointment in 
Limerick, had not some circumstances occurred to excite a pe- 
culiar irritation between the population and the police? — There 

had I think there was a distinction made amongst the 

police themselves, something of an orange system was allowed 
to prevail in the establishment I put it down immedi- 
ately, and some of the heads of it were removed from the 
establishment." 

Page 84. " Will you state any other causes which occur 
to you for the prevalence of the insurrectionary spirit previ- 
ous to the operation of the insurrection act ? — I think there 
were a variety of causes. I think the letting of lands and 
the collection of tithes produced a great irritation in the 
country; the putting old tenants out, and the putting new 
tenants in." 

Maxwell Blacker, Esq., barrister under Insurrection 
Act (Report Lords' Committee, 1824, p. 126) : 

" Do not you think that the disorders in Ireland principally 
arise from the distressed condition of the people? — I do. I 
think that is the primary cause." 

Major Warburton, inspector of Connaught (Report 
Lords' Committee, 1824, p. 148): 

" In other respects do you not consider the miserable condi- 
tion of the peasantry of Ireland one of the great pre-disposing 
causes to outrage ?— I should think it was certainly a predis- 
posing cause." 

Major Thomas Powell, inspector of constabulary, Lein- 
ster District (Report Lords' Committee, 1824, p. 185) : 

" I think the distress arises, in a great measure, from want 
of employment ; because, in the Queen's County, where the col- 
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lieries are in full work, there is no instance of any outrage 
committed in that part of the county 

" Generally are there more disturbances where there is most 
poverty and misery ? — Certainly ; for instance, in the barony 
of Galmoy 9 I do not think there is a resident gentleman in the 
whole barony, and that is one of the most disturbed." 

Page 188. " Is the severity, (in the law of landlord and te- 
nant,) in your opinion, in the law, or in the exercise of it ? — / 

think it is in the exercise of it I think it is severe when a 

person goes and seizes on property, and that property is brought 
to the hammer immediately by the. individual that seizes it. 

" Is not that contrary to law ? — I believe it is ; but the thing 

has been done: / have known it The redress is difficult 

to be obtained ; the man has not property to enter into a law- 
suit for that redress." 

John Lloyd, Esq., sergeant-at-law, (Report Lords' 
Committee, 1824, p. 206,) was employed in administration 
of the Insurrection Act in county Cork : 

" Do not you consider that the state of the peasantry with 
respect to comfort, in point of clothes and habitation, and 
every thing else, predisposes them, more or less, in all parts of 
Ireland to commit outrages ? — / should think so certainly ; 
and from the reports made to me, and I think on good autho- 
rity, by men who traversed, at night, that part of the country, 
and went into the houses of individuals, the peasantry were in 

a very wretched condition I certainly do think where 

there is regular employment there is no disturbance? 

Page 195. "Were the outrages levelled equally against 
Catholics and Protestants ? — I heard of no distinction ; I 
think where a Catholic endeavoured to redress himself by dis- 
training or ejecting a teDant, he was just as much the object of 
their anger." 

Major T. Powell, J. P., Leinster (Report Commons' 
Committee, 1824, p. 169) : 

" Are you aware that the disturbances in the county Kilken- 
ny grew out of any combination for the purpose of preventing 
the dispossession of tenants by their landlords ? — I am certain 
it was produced by a combination to prevent the dispossession 
of old tenants, or to admit new tenantry" 
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W. W. Beecher, Esq., (Report Commons' Committee, 

1824, p. 184) : 

" From your observation of the character of the Irish pea- 
sant, do jou conceive that the sufferings arising from want are 
equally likely to rouse the people to insurrectionary outrage, as 
a sense of injustice or oppression which they may feel they suf- 
fer ? — / think they are more sensible to injustice or insult, and 
more likely to be roused to insurrection by these causes, than 
by actual bodily suffering." 

Major-General Bourke, J.P., Limerick (Report Lords' 
Committee, 1825, p. 172) : 

" Have you had any opportunity of observing the causes of 
the disturbance in other parts of the country (besides Lim- 
erick)? — I have, from sitting as magistrate under the insur- 
rection act, and from residing constantly in the country. I 
believe that on the Courtenay estate, near Newcastle, where 
the disturbances commenced, there had been some oppressive 
measures adopted towards the tenantry ; in addition to which I 
apprehend that the pressure of distress, occasioned by want of 
sufficient employment, by excessive rents, by low wages and 
prices, by tithes and local assessments, as also the general 
indisposition on the part of the people to respect the laws, 
owing, as I think, to the state of the law in Ireland, may 
be considered as the prominent causes of the disturbances." 

General Charles Bulkely Egerton (Report Lords' Com- 
mittee, 1825, p. 221) states that he has been five years 
employed in Ireland — in Connaught, in Leinster, and 
Ulster, and says : 

" The only district which was disturbed, while under my 
command, was the Connaught district. 

" What opinion did you form of the causes of the disturb- 
ances in the district ? — It appeared to be principally between 
landlord and tenant ; nothing like disaffection" 

The Hon. Judge Day (Report Lords' Committee, 

1825, p. 532) : 

" Have the actual disturbances in Ireland originated in 
religious differences, or in what other causes ? — The recent 
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disturbances in Ireland have not had anything to do with 
religion* 

" In what causes did they originate, in your opinion ? — The 
want of employment, the absence and non-residence of land' 
lords, who might superintend, control, and advise ; the want 
of education, which leaves them in a semi-barbarous state, and 
incapable of judging for themselves. These are some of the 
various and combining causes which may be enumerated." 

Hugh Wallace, Esq., Solicitor (Report Commons 
Committee, 1825, p. 146) : 

" Do you know in what manner some of the proprietors in 
Ireland are in the habit of controlling the votes of their 
tenants ? — J know two modes by which they harass the 

tenants who do not vote as they wish them to do 

One is preventing them from having bog ground .for 

firing, which in general is not granted by the leases, but is an 
easement that they are permitted to enjoy by the landlords ; 
the other is the compelling them, upon estates, where it has 
always been allowed that half a year's rent should be in the 
tenant's hand, to pay up that to the day it becomes due!* 

Major-General Richard Bourke, J.P., county Limerick 
(Report Commons' Committee, 1825, pp. 313, 314) : 

" In the event of re-entry (on termination of leases), are you 
aware what becomes of the surplus population ? — / hardly 
know ; there are instances where they have been sent off the 
land, and have hutted themselves upon bogs and other unculti- 
vated places ; and some of them go wandering about the country. 

" Have you any doubt that the system of diminishing the 
number of tenants is generally acted upon, upon the termina- 
tion of all the leases in that part of Ireland ? — I should sat 

IT IS UNIVERSALLY ACTED UPON. 

" Does not that produce a great deal v of misery ? — A great 
deal of misery. We have had several shocking instances of 

the misery it has produced in the county of Limerick 

murder, burning of houses, and several other outrages." 

Matthew Barrington, Esq., crown solicitor, (Report 
Commons' Committee, 1825, p. 574) : 

" What do you consider to have been the immediate causes 
of the outrages which have taken place in Munster ? — I think 
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the attachment to land and change of possession, has been one 
cause ; the collection of the tithe by proctors, and an unem- 
ployed population." 

Robert Smith, Esq., clerk of the peace, county Monaghan, 
(Report Commons' Committee) : 

Q. 2,930. " What becomes of those tenants (evicted on con- 
solidation of farms)? — I cannot inform the committee what 
becomes of them ; but in one of the cases to which I now allude, 
I was informed that upwards of twenty families were turned 
out, and in the other case more than thirty. The consequence 
was, that the persons so dispossessed, did not submit quietly, 
and in revenge cut the tails off the cattle of the proprietor of 
the estate, and committed various outrages. In the other case, 
the people who were turned out, mustered a strong armed 
force, and at night attacked the persons who had been put into 
possession, whereby some lives were lost. I should here ob- 
serve THAT, PREVIOUS TO THESE OCCURRENCES, THE COUNTRY 
IN WHICH THIS HAS HAPPENED HAD BEEN PEACEABLE." 

To Q. 2,931. — "I think the mischief arises from sending 
the people upon the world without means of procuring shelter, 
or opportunity of earning *money? 

John Wiggins, Esq., land agent, (Report Commons' 
Committee, 1830, in answer to Q. 4,027) : 

" I found in general that three-fourths of the produce are 
paid often as rent in Ireland ; hut certainly, even upon a tillage 

farm, half the produce is very frequently paid as rent 

about double the proportion that is paid in England. 

To Q. 4,030. "I conceive the relation of landlord and 
tenant has given rise to that political commotion which we call 
white-boyism." 

Matthew Barrington, Esq., crown solicitor, Munster cir- 
cuit (Report Commons' Committee, 1832) : 

To Q. 4. " They (the Whiteboy Associations, &c.) have 
always had objects connected more or less with land.'' 

Q. 6. " Be good enough to explain what appears to you to be 
the cause of these several outrages? — Since I have been crown 
solicitor, I have endeavoured to get at the root of the system, 

by tracing each outrage to its immediate cause I 
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HAVE TBACED THE ORIGIN OP ALMOST EVEET CA8E I PROSE- 
CUTED, AND FIND THAT THET GENERALLY ARISE FROM THE 
ATTACHMENT TO, THE DISPOSSESSION OF, OR THE CHANGE IN, 

the possession of land I have never known a 

single case of direct hostility to the government* as a govern- 
ment, although hostility to the law leads to hostility to the 
government ; but as to direct opposition to the government, I 
never knew an instance of that being the object." 

To Q. 14. "I knew one instance (of ejectment without provi- 
sion) which led to a desperate murder on Lord Stradbroke's 
estate at Bilboa. The farm was out of lease, and during the 
lease a great number of people had been allowed to reside on 
it. Mr. Blood, the gentleman who was murdered in Clare last 
year, took possession of the farm, as agent of Lord Stradbroke — 
dispossessed the tenants, and levelled their houses, and they 
were all thrown out on the road. The succeeding tenant was 
immediately after murdered. 99 

Q. 49. " Do you attribute the inflammable state of the popu- 
lation to the state of misery in which they generally are ? — -I 
do, to a great extent. J seldom knew an instance where there 
was sufficient employment for the people that they were in- 
clined to be disturbed." 

Q. 51. " Do you conceive that the giving the people employ- 
ment would be the best remedy for these disturbances ? — I have 
no doubt of it. If there was sufficient employment, there would 
be no inclination to disturbance. 

Q. 64. " Do you consider that these disturbances have any 
origin whatever or connexion with the political feeling of the 
country? — I have never found them to have any 

To Q. 65. They are simply agrarian. 

Q. 94. " In general where disturbances have occurred, has it 
not been from auctioning land ? — To the change of possession 
you may trace many of the disturbances." 

Hovenden Stapleton, Esq., Queen's County, (Report 
Commons' Committee, 1832) : 

Q. 1687. " If he (the landlord) does turn out a great number 
of men who must become beggars, do you not think that ac- 
counts in some measure for the subsequent disturbance ?— If 
he gets rid of a number of poor persons, without giving them 
means to settle elsewhere, or time to look out for some place of 
residence, it must cause great excitement, and lead to dis- 
turbances." , 
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John Dillon, Esq., Queen's County (Report Commons' 
Committee, 1832) : 

Q. 2414. " Can you state any instances of great hardship or 
oppression that have occurred within your knowledge ? — Yes ; 
very near the town of Maryborough I have known an entire 
Catholic tenantry to be turned off, anj> the gentle- 
man TO SUPPLY HIMSELF WITH AN EXCLUSIVE PROTESTANT 
TENANTRY, AND TO LET THEM HAVE THE LAND FOR 10s. AN 
ACRE LESS THAN HE CHARGED THE CATHOLIC TENANTRY. 

Q. 2415. " Do you know that of your own knowledge ? — 
Yes. 

Q. 2416. " How long ago is it ? — Four years. 

Q. 2419. " Were many turned off? — X think twenty farmers. 

Q. 2440. " How long, subsequent to those events you have 
been mentioning, the turning off of the Catholic tenantry, did 
the disturbances commence in that part of the .country ? — There 
have been occasionally < turnings off ' for many years, but in the 
centre of the county the disturbances commenced immediately 
after. 

Q. 2441. "To what do you attribute the disturbances in 
Queen's county, in the year 1 829, about which time it seems to 
have begun ?— To the uncertainty of the poor people's tenure, 
occasional ejectments, their paying too high a rent, and their 
consequent poverty. 

Q. 2486. " Are you of opinion that any portion of these 
disturbances has been caused by ejectments of late ?— Yes. 

Q. 2487. " Can you instance any other case than the one 
you gave just now ? — In the village of Timahoe there are 
only now two or three houses standing, and it was once 
rather A fopulous vlllaoe. At the rock of Dunnamore, 
near Strabally, I think there were fifteen holdings there, and 
there is but one holding now. 

Q. 2488. " Can you recollect any other part of the county 
where those ejectments have taken place in any numbers ? — I 
do not immediately recollect them, but every day we heard of 
them in the county. • 

Q. 2489. " And those parts of the county are generally more 
disturbed ?— Yes. ... 

Q. 2490. " When they are turned off where do they go ? — 
They endeavour to get into oabins in the neighbourhood of 
owns, and look for chance employment. 

Q. 2495. " Can you suggest any other cause besides eject- 
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ments, producing the results you have described ? — Yes, one of 
the first in the county, during the period we were agitating for 
emancipation, was turning out a number of people for not 
allowing their children to go to a Kildare-place school. 

Q. 2503. "Have the people in the country, generally 
speaking, confidence in the administration • of public justice, 
whether exercised by magistrates or the judges of the land ? — 
Decidedly not. (States that a chief cause of this is exclu- 
sion of Catholics from juries, by officers of the crown.) 

Q. 2510. " Do you extend the observations you have made 
of the distaste of the people to the administration of justice, 
to the magistrates of the county ? — Yes. 

Q. 2539* " Do you think that the plan of turning small 
farmers out of possession, to create large farms, has any ten- 
dency to promote disturbance? — Yes, it is one of the chief 
causes. 

Q. 2666. " Have you known any great disturbance to exist 
among the peasantry in consequence of being forced by their 
landlords to send their children to schools which they did not 
approve of? — Yes." 

Rev. Nicholas O'Connor, P.P., Maryborough (Report 
Commons' Committee, 1832) : 

Q. 3239. " Are the committee to understand that the white- 
feet are confined to those ejected from their grounds ? — It is 
not confined to them, but they have been the persons that first 
made it general, and others had an apprehension of a similar 
fate, and they have joined it, from thinking it would be a pro- 
tection to them to keep them in their land. 

To Q. 3329* " I am very sure there is nothing that they 
would not forgive sooner than the turning out of their farms. 
Every string of their heart is twined round every twig upon 

them It is impossible to induce the people to forgive 

turning them out of the place where their father and grand- 
father lived. 

To Q. 3331. " They abandon their clergy, and we can have 
no influence over them. 

Q. 3332. " It gathers together all the desperate people ? 
— Yes, they care not if they are taken and hanged for 
those desperate acts, committed in a state of revenge. 
Death would^e a relief to them — they care nothing 
for life." 
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others got small holdings elsewhere. The great majority of 
tenants ejected are turned off their farms because they owe ar- 
rears of rent — (Messrs. Brown and Royal.) They often seek 
shelter for a short time amongst the peasantry of adjoining 
estates." 

Tipperary County, Middlethird Barony, App. F, p. 118. 

" Where tenantry have been ejected, they have been scattered 
in various ways, the generality of them not being possessed of 
any property whatever. I think they remain in the neighbour- 
hood as much they can." — (Mr. Stewart.) 

" They more generally come into the neighbouring towqs, in 
the hope of getting employment and cover ."- — (Messrs. Fitz- 
gerald and Clarke.) % .,, 

" In a single case near Fethard, about twenty havje taken for- 
cible possession of a common; there are. no waste lands in the 
neighbourhood. Some time ago the expedient of locating them 
on waste lands was tried, but the people, 'fftd not succeed.— (Mr. 
Stewart.) |a 

" In the majority of instances, they have been, turned out 
without a penny to support them; but in some cases the 
landlords have forgiven them the arrears of rent, and let them 
have the crops ; and given to some, money to bring them to 
America. Mr. Stewart says : we generally have given them the 
crops when ejected in autumn, or £3 an acre when ejected in 
spring. This was given to tenants who held their land im- 
mediately under the head landlord ; but last year we gave the 

same to tenants who held under a middleman Mr. Fitzgerald 

says : a considerable proportion of the pauper population of 
the towns in this barony, consists of persons who have been, 
at some time, dispossessed of land. They must suffer much 
certainly, but they are soon lost sight of." 

Waterford County, Middlethird Barony, App. F, p. 123, 

"Rev. Walter Cantwell, R.C.C., says: In the parish of 
Dromcannon, in the year 1833, nineteen families, consisting of 
one hundred and twenty persons, were ejected, without force, 
from their holdings, varying in size from one to eleven acres ; 
they found shelter, in general, in their neighbours 9 houses.; 
many of them were fishermen, and forced to remove to a 
greater distance from their employment — they did not owe any 
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rent. Some of them were allowed to take away the roofs and 

doors of their houses Of those who have been ejected 

from land in Dromcannon parish; some have become labourers; 

some have emigrated.. After being ejected they obtained 

shelter in their neighbours' cabins, until they were able to get 

houses for themselves The landlord did nothing for them, 

except in these cases where he gave them £2 a piece." 



ULSTER. 



Cavan County, Loughtee Upper and Lower Barony, 
App. F, p. 125 : 

" Some of the tenantry who were ejected went among their 
friends and became labourers ; some went to America, and not 
a few to beg. None of them^were located by the landlords on 
the waste lands, nor did those who emigrated receive any 
assistance in defraying their expenses. People thus cast out 
on the world, must inevitably have suffered great privations. I 
knew one hundred and sixty-four souls in one batch, to be cast 
out by one person, merely because they were Roman Catholics ; 
and I know that on settling accounts, money was coming to 
some of them from the employer who turned them out, — 
they were chiefly labourers' families." — (Rev. Mr. Brady, P.P.) 

Monaghan County, Monaghan Barony, App. F, p. 131. = 

" The ejected tenantry scattered about the country." — (Rev. 
Mr. Dufly, R.C.C.) "They were not located by the land- 
lord on waste lands : nor, as far as the assistant-commissioners 
could learn, did the landlord do any thing for them. To the 
inquiry whether they suffered much privation, Rev. Mr. Duffy, 
R.C.C, replied : Of course, any of them who had no means of 
getting in somewhere else, must have suffered extreme priva- 
tion." 

Tyrone County, Omagh Barony, App. F, p. 131. 

" Those who were ejected were turned adrift, and very few 
of them have means to purchase another farm ; they generally 
become cottiers."— (Rev. Mr. M'Sorley, R.C.C.) 
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" A case was mentioned of three men being turned out in 
the townland of Wilhoe, in the parish of Dromore, on the 
estate of Mr. Darcy Irwine, for the purpose of making one 
farm of the three. The men who were turned out ' tumbled' 
the house of the man who got their farms ; — they scattered up 
and down the country." — (Mr. Cohan.) 

" Another case was mentioned by a witness, of * seven families 
having been put out on the estate of Mr. Stewart : the land 
had been in the hands of middlemen, and when the lease fell 
in, the seven families were put out: this happened three or 
four years ago. I know them all — some of the seven are now 

'travelling* (begging) In the case of these families, a 

Mr.' Gillon interfered with the landlord, and got some' trifle 
for them, but none were able to go to America." — (Mr. John 
Mullen.) 

Poor Inquiry Report, App. D, p. 56. 

" A great many of the labourers are small dispossessed tenant- 
ry — two or three men in my employment are ejected farmers. 
They do not gain nearly so good a subsistence by day labour 
as they did by holding land. They are eating dry potatoes 
now, and they had milk before." — (Mr. Condon.) 

u Labourers are always less comfortable in grazing districts 
than in any others." Mr. Condon says : " Labourers, in such 
plaees, cannot even get milk, although it is so plentiful. I was 
in the rich grazing parts of Limerick last month, and I saw 
a goat feeding by a blacksmith's shop, and his wife tending it. 
I asked him why he kept a goat, when all the farmers about 
him were dairymen, and kept such numbers of cows, and 
made so much butter-milk and sour-milk? — He said that he 
was forced to keep the goat for the sake of its milk, for he had 
not been able to get any till he bought it, as the farmers 
wanted all their sour milk for their calves and pigs ! and, 
that poor labourers there had as much difficulty in getting 
milk for their families in summer, as if all the ground was in 
tillage.** 

Irish Poor Inquiry Report, App. E, p. 77. 

u In consequence of the great increase of population, of the 

strict enforcement by proprietors, and agerite of the law, and 

the clauses in leases against the sub-division of land, and the 

erection of new cabins, and of the prevalence of the * clearing 
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system/ (doing away with small holdings of land, and pulling 
down cabins,) within the last twenty years, the bogs havb 
become complete villages. The labourer is now to be 
found there in every gradation,, from comparative comfort to 
the- lowest state of wretchedness." 



THE 

CASES OF EJECTMENT 

which follow, are from the evidence given before Lord 
Devon's Land Commission, 1844 • — 

No. 130. A. Miller, Esq., County of Antrim. 

To Q. 70. " Upon one estate I have heard of a number of 
tenants being turned out who had accumulated, to a great 
extent, during the lease, and that is an evil that must be cor- 
rected in that way? 

Q. 71* " Do you know if they were turned out without any 
compensation? — I know nothing of that. I have heard oa 
another estate such a system has been obliged to be pursued." 

No. 12&. Rev. L. Walsh, P.P., Culfeightrim, near 
Ballycastle, County Antrim. 

Q. 50. " Are you enabled to state from your own knowledge 
what number of families have been ejected in that period! 
(since 1830)?— I might safely say eighty cases. 

To Q. 51. " Some of them were of last year's occurrence. 

Q. 53. " What has generally become of the persons so 
removed ? Many of them are still residing in the parish— they 
have small huts in the parish; some of them emigrated to 
America, and others are gone to different quarters." 

No. 166. Rev. E. M'Ginn, P.P., Buncrana, County 
Donegal. 

To Q* 55. " Fourteen families, consisting of 76 individuals, 
have been ejected within the last fourteen years, without Any 
compensation, on one townland, and two of them were obliged 
to pay the law expenses ; that is the statement I have received. 
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Feur of those cases have occurred lately, and some of them 
had paid as much as from £60 to £100 originally, for the 
tenant right ; they -were not allowed to sell it ; they did not 
get a penny of compensation; and the Stones of one person's 
dwelling -when thrown down, were afterwards sold to the con- 
tractor for four guineas." 

No. 7S. John Trainer, Green Island, County Down. 

To Q. 6. " I had 11 \ acres of land under the trustees of the 
late Lord Kilmorey, and I was put out for voting at the elec- 
tion of 1835, for the liberal member for this town, (Newry).* 

Q. .11. "Did you eventually sell it (the tenant .nigjht)-? — Yes, 
I did. I sold it, I think, for .sixty odd pounds. I could have 
get £150, but they would not accept the tenant. They would 
not let any Catholic into iU They wanted a tenant in order to 
vote at the election, I suppose. 

Q. 12. " What reason have you to say that they would not 
receive a Catholic tenant? Because they turned twenty-eight 
of us out. 

Q. 13. "Did you tender that man who offered you £150 2 
Yes, I did. In fact I did not receive the money, it was left At 
the office for me, and they took £5 of it, for the cost of the 
ejectment. 

Q. 14. "Was there an offer made to you to exchange for 
some other holding? — Yes, but there was no place so good 
as mine. I expended a good deal of money upon it, and buitt 
a house that cost me £100, and laid out £200 upon the land. 

Q. 17. " Were there many other parties removed on that 
occasion 1— Upward* of thirty* 

Q. 18. " Were they moved off the lands altogether ? — Some 
of them ea^hanged; but many of them were removed alto- 
gether; and some of them are in the poor*hou8e." 

Ho. 74, T. Gibson Henry, Esq., agent and magistrate, 
Newry. 

'Q. 67. " Is it usual to remove tenants who may have been of 
good character, and punctual in the payment of their rent? 
Certainly not ; never. The borough is an exception ; but even, 
then the tenant is not removed off the estate!' 

Q. 63. " When you speak of the estate, do you mean the 
borough of Newry, as well as the Mourne estate ? — I mean 
altogether the borough of Newry. There has been a change 
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of tenancy there; for instance, A went to B's house and 
BtoA's. 

Q. 6*9. " For what purpose was that ? — To deprive them 

OF THE FRANCHISE ABOUT SIX TEARS AGO. 

Q. 70. " Is that removal of frequent occurrence ? — Not at 
all, since then. There was a notice to quit in the first instance, 
and of ejectment ; hut generally before the ejectment came on, 
they all exchanged, .except three or four. Those who did not 
choose to remove got leave to sell, and Trainer was one of 
those who were ejected; he sold his place afterwards, and 
got £80 for it. 

Q. 73. " What number of persons may have been affected 
by that ? — I have brought a memorandum of the number who 
agreed to surrender." (Producing a paper signed by fifty 
persons who agreed to surrender their holdings, pursuant to 
notice served upon them by the trustees.) 

No. 42. J. D. Balfe, Esq., Drnmcondra, County Meath. 

To Q. 8. (Refers to a case on the property of Mr. H. 
C. Singleton, in the neighbourhood of Drumcondra, county 
Meath.) 

Q. 9* " How far are the circumstances of that case within 
your own knowledge ? — The ejected tenant, Boylan, has been 
living upon a portion of Mr. Singleton's estate as long as I can 
recollect, and his farm was some time since out of lease. He was 
the representative of his grandfather, who died some years ago, 
and who held this farm, consisting of ninety acres of land. 
Although Mr. Singleton had no objection to give him a good 
character, he being a man who never interfered in politics, as 
soon as the lease was out, last November twelvemonths, he got 
notice to quit, and his land was given to a Protectant gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood 

Q. 10. "Did he hold direct under Mr. Singleton ? — No; he 
held by the same tenure as Mr. Owen, the Protestant gentleman. 
Mr. Owen's father purchased (at the same time with Boylan's 
grandfather) Mr. Shell's interest between them, and Mr. Sin- 
gleton has granted the whole to Mr. Owen 

Q. 12. " What was Boylan's position in life ? — He was a per- 
fectly solvent man, a most unexceptionable character, and one 
who never interfered in any way in politics. It was not a farm 
which was too small, and it was supposed that Boylan had the 
greatest claim upon the landlord. Mr. Owen got into embar- 
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rassed circumstances some years ago, and he set his portion to 
twenty or thirty families for twenty-one years ; that lease was 
out twelve or thirteen years ago, and he ejected all the families 
he had set it to when he was embarrassed. 
, Q. 13. " Upon the expiration of the lease, were there many 
small tenants living upon it ? — About twenty families on Mr. 
Owen's portion. 

Q. 1 4. " Were there any on the other portion ? — I think there 
were about thirty cottier families, and they have been all ejected 
since Boylan was expelled." 

No. 45. Same witness : 

Q. 22. " Do you know of any recent instances of eviction 
of cottiers or undertenants in your neighbourhood ? — I do ; 
there was an eviction of the cottier tenants on Lord Essex's 
property within the last three or four months ; there were 
nineteen families, who held from half an acre to two and a half. 

Q. 25. " What was the reason of the ejection ? — That the 
holdings were small. 

Q. 26. " Was any compensation made to them ? — From £1 
to 30;., accompanied with a blanket. 

To Q. 28. " I feel bound to state that two or three of those 
persons were considered very bad characters. 

. Q. 29. " Were they turned off by the sheriff?— No; by the 
agent of Lord Essex. 

Q. 30. " Under an habere ? — Yes, and it was in a very in- 
clement season of the year. 

To Q. 58. "I know a case where a middleman ejected from 
fifty to sixty families, in order to have the entire of the farm in 
his own hands at the expiration of the lease, although those 
parties had been brought there in order to invest himself with 
a sort of political importance, by making them 40*. freeholders. 

Q. 59. " They were previously brought there by him ? — 
Yes ; he told me so himself." 

No. 270. P. Mathews, Esq., Annagor, Co. Meath. 

Q. 86. " Has there been any consolidation of farms in your 
neighbourhood ? — Yes, there have been some. 

Q. 90. " Where the tenants have been removed, have they 
received any compensation ? — Scarcely ever have I known an 
instance in my neighbourhood. There is one in particular 
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where the father and grandfather of the present man lived 
upon the farm, and held about two hundred acres. They built, 
as I have heard and believe, and planted a great deal upon it. 
The lease ended with the life ; the life dropped in about the month 
of April, and the tenant would not be then allowed to sow the 
barley he had unsown, and for which he had bought the seeds ; 
he was turned out, and got no compensation, but had to com- 
mence a lawsuit to get compensation for the planting which 
was on the farm, but nothing for the buildings, which Were 
very considerable. 

Q. 93. " Do you think, considering the length of time his 
family had continued there, he might be considered as repaid by 
the occupation ? — Certainly not. His lease was determined by 
the life— and immediately upon the life dropping, the landlord 
seized and took possession of all his improvements, and even 1 
that which the law gave him a protection for — the planting — his 
landlord litigated with him ; and I think that fact itself occur- 
ring in the country has been decidedly the means of present* 
ing other tenants improving who would have improved? 

No. 242. Mr. W. Jackson, Bea Mills, near Ballibay, . 
Co. Monaghan. 

Q. 4. " Has the consolidation of farms being carried to 
any extent in the district with which you are acquainted ?— 
Yes, for the last seven or eight years on the property ot Mr. 
Thomas Rothwell. 

Q. 6. " What has become of those people? — I have papers con- 
taining an account of those turned out, and where they went to. 
("Hands in same. It is printed in appendix No. 1 3, part I., evi- 
dence. It contains names and particulars of fifty-two ejected 
tenants, having 263 persons in family, and of six more who re- 
ceived notice to quit on 1st March, 1845 : ten of the ejected 
tenants lodging in the town, sixteen of them cottiers on adjoin- 
ing estates, eighteen of them lodging in surrounding towns, 
four begging, three dead, one gone to America.] 

Q. 1 1. " Did many of them give up voluntarily ?-^Yes> some 
of them did; they got £6 an acre to go away, and some of them 
got nothing. 

To Q. 12. " Where they would not give up, Mr. Sweeny pur- 
sued them by ejectment, and then they get nothing. 

Q. 17. " Where does the landlord live?— He is in Italy— at 
Nice, I believe." 
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In answer to this statement, Mr. Sweeny, the agent, 
(No. 929, Q. 4, 5,) states-— 

" It is untrue that consolidation of farms has been cdrried on 
upon the estate of Mr. Roth well, so as to reduce their number. 
When he (Mr. R.) got possession of the estate, on arriving at 
age, in the year 1835, the number of holdings was about 210 — 
now 218— -it could not be true that the alleged consolidation 
involved the removal of tenantry. That no tenant of Rothwell's 
was removed except for causes which rendered it imperative 
on him to take that step — (refers to a schedule founded on Mr. 
Jackson's list as evidence of this.) That the fifty-two persons 
returned by Mr* Jackson were, for the greater part, cottiers, 
with whom the landlord had no privity } some of these not 
known to Mr. Rothwell, or his agent, even by name." 

No. 319. C Keilly, County Cavan. 

To Q. 1. " I lived and was born on the townland of Cargah, 
in the parish of Killinkere. 

To Q. 2. States he lived there until within twelve months. 

Q. 3. " For what reason were you dispossessed ? — I cannot 
say exactly — they assigned as a reason the little boy that was 
murdered there ; and they noticed the whole town to quit on 
account of it ; and there was no person able to give any infor- 
mation as to the murder. To Q. 4 & 5. The trustees of the 
late Bishop of Kilmore (Beresford) dispossessed us. 

Q» 6. "What was the statement as to the murder of this boy? 
— There was a couple of families turned out of this townland 
some time before ; and this man, whose son was murdered, got 
possession of the place. 

To Q. 16. "I suppose about ten families were turned out. 

To Q. 20. " All except two or three families (paid the rent 
up to the day,) 

To Q. 21. "A tenantry of a different creed got our land. 

To Q. 22. " Four tenants were put in place of the ten." 

No. 1113. The agent, G. Lestrange, Esq., in reference 
to the foregoing statement 

To Q. 1 to 4, says : " Trotter purchased from the Smiths' (who 
were tenants on the said lands) ; and a very short time after he 
came into* possession of the farm, his only son, a boy of about 
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fourteen, was murdered ; we, of course, were very anxious to 
try and discover the murderers; and I was directed to serve 
notices on the whole of the townland, as it was supposed 

to be well known who the murderers were Charles Keilly 

never was recognized as a tenant The greater part of 

them (the tenants) were very heavily in arrear.* 

No. 318. I. Gibson, of Drumlun, and John Keilly, of 
Corlatylanan, near Bailieborough, Co: Cavan, farmers — 

. To Q. 55, 56, 59, 60. " State that the consolidation of farms 
in the neighbourhood of Bailieboro 1 has been accomplished by 
the most violent means — by ejectments, and forcing the people 
out ; if they refused to go out, they were turned out, and 
they were obliged to bring the army. 

There was a district near Bailieboro' which was in a most 
disturbed state, in consequence of turning out of the people to 
the waves. They were treated in a most barbarous manner* 
There was some land fell out of lease, and the under-tenants 
were cast out and banished. That occurred five or six. year£ 
ago." 

No. 608. Rev. M. Duggan, P.P., Moyarta and 
Kilballyowen, County Clare. 

To Q. 12. " In the last thirty- two years I have known many 
turned out ; after improving the condition of their holdings, ' 
and building handsome houses, they were, for some cause or 
other, turned out; and I remember, in one instance, it did in- 
jury to the whole population. A poor man (Crotty) built a 
nice dwelling-house— he had no lease — the farm was given 
to a middleman, and he took a fancy to the house, and he 
picked a quarrel with the man, and threw him out on the 
highway. 

Q. 14. " How long ago was that ? — About twelve years. 
There was no improvement made in my parish for eight or nine 
years afterwards." 

No. 600. Rev. C. Freeman, R.C.C., Bantry. 
To Q. 3. " Should a tenant improve his farm, he knows 

NOT HOW SOON HE MAY BE DEPRIVED OF IT BY THE WHIM 
OR CAPRICE OF THE LANDLORD OR AGENT, OR THE RENT IN- 
CREASED TO SUCH AN AMOUNT AS TO LEAVE ALL HIS IMPROVE - 
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MENTS OF NO VALUE TO HIM. I SPEAK HERE OF WHAT HAS 
OCCURRED FREQUENTLY IN THIS BARONY Lord Kenmare 

commenced in the year 1840 by ejecting from the lands of 
Ahills 22 families, comprising 135 individuals ; he ejected in 
the years 1842 and 1843, 16 families, comprising 97 individuals* 
Total evicted from the Kenmare property, in the barony of 
Bantry, during and since the year 1840, 38families, comprising 
230 individuals. I am vastly under the mark: I might say a 
good deal more. 

Q. 4* " What class of holders were those who were so evicted? 
They were persons paying rent and paying it regularly. The 
rent amounted from £5 10*. to £20, and some of them more. 

Q. 7* " What, in general, has become of them ? The children 
of % some of them have been begging — some of them have 

DIED IN THE MOST DREADFUL DISTRESS Some of them I know 

to be comfortable, and some of them have had typhus fever. 
I attended one family of eleven immediately after being ejected. 
They were ill with fever, and the father was obliged to get out 
of bed to attend to them, and he was in the fever himself ; and 
1 was obliged to remove one out of bed in order to hear the 
confession of another.... ...Some of the tenants got farms upon 

Lord Bantry's property and elsewhere, 

Q. 8. " Was anything done by Lord Kenmare or his agent to 

assist these people? Nothing whatever .In the discharge 

of my duty as Catholic clergyman, I have witnessed scenes of 
misery and distress (I allude only to the people evicted by Lord 
Kenmare), which can never be effaced from my mind. Many of 
these poor people are since dead. Some have been induced to 
leave the country, to prevent consequences calculated to do much 
injury. I state, upon my oath, that I have prevented, to the 
best of my knowledge, scenes of murder and bloodshed in the 
country. I acted, of course, under the parish priest) the 
Very Rev. Thomas Barry." 

No. 705. Very Rev. T. Barry, P.P., Bantry. 

Q. 3. " Is there any particular point to which you would 
wish to direct the attention of the commissioners? What I 
principally complain of is the want of security on the part of 
the poor of my parish, and the unfeeling, unnatural conduct 
which is pursued towards them, in order to evict them. I must 
say, that in general the people, with the exception of one land- 
lord, have no security. 
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Q. 6. « Have there been any -eases of extensive removals of 
tenantry in the district with which you Are acquainted ?— Yes ; 
the most brutal, I have known an instance where there were 
persons of an unexceptionable character willing to pay the 
highest rent which would be put upon land in the country by 
their industry and extortions, and they have been thrown upon 
the world. 

Q. 7. " Recently ?— -Yes ; there have been some instances 
within this year. 

Q. 8. " Were those persons tenants who had previously paid 
their rent regularly ?— Yes, and were willing to pay to the last. 

To Q. $. *' I must also state that, but for the exertions of my 
priests (1 have two curates), that we had reason to apprehend 
very bad and foolish acts on the parts of those persons." 

No. 1031. In his answer to these statements Mr. 
Galway, the agent, states : 

That he turned out six families in 1842 and 1843, because 
tbej would not pay the fair value of the land — were idle and 
bad tenants ; that he forgave them a year's rent, and gave up 
their crops and stock ; that the statement of his having turned 
250 persons from the lands of Ahills, is a gross and calumnious 
exaggeration ; that as to the statement that any persons were 
reduced to beggary, or perished by the distress brought on by 
removal, he can only state his conviction, that the statement is 
unfounded ; as he believes, in that case, their very first appli- 
cation for relief would be to himself, and that he is obliged to 
be satisfied with this general denial, as the statement gives 
neither name nor place. 

No. 586. Tie Rev. J. Vaughan, P.P., Newmarket- 
on-Fergus, County Clare. 

To Q. 33. " I heard, from very good authority, of a poor 
man, a labourer, who was so distressed, that one of the younger 
children, suffering from hunger, the mother ', to appease the 
pangs of hunger of the child, (this was a weaned child, a 
year and a half old,) proposed to put the child to her breast', 
and the husband objected to it on the consideration that thn 
child would be poisoned ; so distressed was iheir condition, 

Q. 34. " What had been the history of that person ? Had 
he been a labourer or a small farmer ?- — A small farmer. He 
was turned out of his land ; he was an excellent character. 
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Q. 35. " How long had he been without land ? — For five or 
six years living in the Tillage. Many of them were equally 
distressed as this family." 

No. 530. The Eev. J. O'Grady, P.P., Spiddal, County 
Galwayv 

To Q. 1/5. « They (the people) were, till lately, employed 
by the agent, who never paid them a day's wages from one end 
of the year to the other. Their cars must come every day he 
thought fit. ... . .given gratuitously, without any allowance in 

the rent or money payment, or a breakfast or dinner ; and i£ 
you take in the time of the wife, or son, or daughter, taking 
the breakfast and dinner in the morning and evening, and the 
horse and cart, it would be an immense loss of time to the 
people. This has been the practice for ten or twenty years* 

Q. 1 6. " Does it still continue ? — No ; it has not continued 
for the last two years. There has been some ery out about H ; 
and in consequence of the refusal of the people to work con- 
stantly and gratuitously, they have been served with notices of 
ejectment; and, I believe, there will be 100 or 200 eject* 
ments immediately, if report states true. 

Q. 17* " Was that labour given to the agent or to the land- 
lord ? — To the agent j but I am satisfied with the full know- 
Ledge of the landlord. 

Q. 18. " What was the work ? — Setting potatoes and sowing 
oats, and work about the house ; building walls, and fetching 
stones. 

To Q. 19» " If they did not give this work their cattle 
were driven to the pound, and the driver got 2*. 6d.for it. 

To Q. 24. " The Sunday was the auction day in the 
country when I first went to it, till I saw a crowd, and asked 
the cause, and told them that any auction on that day was 
illegal ; and I 'told them them to go home. Their cattle have 
been driven fourteen and sixteen miles to a pound, for fear, if 
sent into a convenient pound, the owners would have an oppor- 
tunity of feeding them morning and evening. The Moycullen 
pound is fifteen or sixteen miles from some of them, and that is 
the pound to which some of them are driven. • 

Q. 25. " Is that practice still continued ? — Yes, it is ; the 
very last driving it was still continued, and they have no re- 
dress. The people are so timid, they are afraid of being 
ejected, and banished out of the lands, if they make any 
resistance at all." 
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No. 532. J. Blake, Esq., land agent (in reference 
to the above) : 

Q. 4. " You have heard the statement made about work 
Wing done for the agent of Mr. Patrick Blake by the people, 
without their receiving any remuneration. What do you say 
to it ? Is it true ? — or do you wish to give any explanation ? — 
Mr. Blake, the landlord's father, has been dead twenty-five 
years, and at his death I was the agent; and before he died I 
had the setting of the whole of the lands. Labour is very 
difficult to be got in that country, and I collected the tenants, 
together about twenty-five years ago 9 and promised to them 
sixpence a day for any work I might require myself. Their 
answer to that was, that they would not agree to come for six- 
ponce, or for any wages indeed ; but that they would sow my 
oats and potatoes, and any little work I had about my house, 
without any charge whatever. 

To Q. 11. "They never objected to the* labour, and never 
grumbled till this clergyman put them up to it — till this repeaf 
question was set afloat. With respect to the pound, there 
is only part of it which is true. It is fourteen miles ; but 
there is no other pound nearer whatever to which we could by 
law send them. 

Q. 12. "With reference to the payment of the driver have 
you any statement to make ? — The drivers, whether there were 
many or few, got 2s. 6d. with every head of cattle they had to 
put into the Moycuilen pound. 

Q. 14. " Did Mr. Blake pay any salary to the driver ? — 
No; none." 

No. 650. M. Hartpett, Droumtrasna O'Brien. 

To Q. 5. " After the death of Lord Guillamore he left the 
property to the Hon. Waller O'Grady, his son ; then he had a 
driver of the name of James Mara, and he brought a letter in 
the name of the Hon. Waller O' Grady, to get quiet and peace- 
able possession in March 1841, and that he would give it back 
the same day in the same condition — to forgive all that was 
due, and to begin clear with Mr. O'Grady, who was to be 
the new landlord. I read the letter. * I did not look at the 
name at the heel of the letter, but he read it for me. Then I 
gave him quiet and peaceable possession, and turned out. 
I had nine in family, and they were turned out by the ditch side. 
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Q. 7. " Were you let back ? — / was not. 

Q. 8. 4i Had you any -lease ? — I took the farm for thirty-one 
years, and three Hres ; and, because I had the lease, and kept 
it- to myself. I gave a twenty pounder vote, and a few years 
afterwards I gave a ten pound vote. 

Q. 9. " Were you ever registered ? — I was. 

Q. 11. "When did you get the lease first? — It is over 
twenty-seven years since. 

Q. 12. " What occurred after you gave up possession ? — My 
wife and children put up a small hut against the old house to 
sleep there, and the driver came three nights afterwards. — I 
was myself away, and he shot my dog and threatened to shoot 

my wife There were fifty-five families ejected on the same 

day as myself, upon the same townland. 

Q. 14. "Were they registered? — Yes, most part of them 
were registered leaseholders, and had voted for Colonel 
O'Grady at several elections. 

Q. 23. " Where are the people now ? — Five children deed 

A FEW NIGHTS AFTER THEY WERE TURNED OUT OF F08SESSION, 

BT THE ditch side ; none of my children died, thank God. 

Q. 24. " Where did the rest go ? — They are begging about 
the country." 

No. 656. Mr. J. Kyan, Killynure, County Limerick, 
agent to the honourable Waller O'Grady, in reference to 
the foregoing, enters into an explanation of his having 
undertaken the agency recently. 

To Q. 4. " Of anything that occurred previously to last 
December twelve months I have no knowledge ; but with re- 
spect to Harnett's being turned out, as far as J can learn 
from Mr. O'Grady, and the honest portion of the tenants, 
he was a man that deserved to be turned out — he was a very 
bad character. 

Q. 8. " How many families were ejected from Droumtrasna, 
O'Brien ? — I cannot say, for I am only doing the business since 
the 14th September last." 

No. 640. Regarding the foregoing, M. Leahy, Esq., 
of Newcastle, attorney and land agent, says— 

To Q. 17. "I know there is an estate here, where a great 
number of parties were put out of possession, and their farms 
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were consolidated, and given to a fewer number of persons ; 
and, in some instances, to perfect strangers. 

To Q. 1 8. " The tenants were treated very badly upon that 
occasion. It was represented that they were to be put out, as 
a matter of form ; and that they would be reinstated in the 
course of the day. That Was stated by the person acting for 
the landlord, and that the arrear due would be forgiven upon 
their giving up possession, as a matter of form ; but, after 
they gave up possession, they were put out, and the houses 
tumbled down. 

Q. 21. " Were there many families ejected upon that 
occasion ? — A great number ; they were in the greatest distress 
for a few days, they had no place to get into. They laid by 

THE DITCH SIDE." 

No. 639. Mr. W. Hiehon, Shanagolden, farmer. 

To Q. 1 ] . "A gentleman of the name of Mr. Roche, of 
Old Abbey, near Shanagolden, commenced then (1836), and 
dispossessed fifteen families off land I remember to have seen 
heathy and which they had made into, a good sheepwalk; and 
some of the tenants I have known to offer two years' rent as 
a security to leave them in. 

Q. 12. <' Were those tenants in arrear ? — No ; the agent got 
all the land. 

Q. 13. "What became of the tenants? — Several of them 
emigrated, and some of them are in the poorhouse — there 
are others living in cabins, and others convenient to bogs. 

Q. 14. " Were they given any assistance to enable them to 
emigrate ? — No. 

Q. 15. " Those parties had reclaimed the land ? — Yes. 

Q. 18. " Did any outrages take place in consequence?. — No; 
and I am sure it must be attributed to the influence 
of the Roman Cathouc clergy." 

No. 404. Rev. E. M'Gaver, P.P., Carrickedmonct, 
County Longford. 

Q. 35. " Have there been any great consolidations of farms 
in the district? — Yes, all over the country for many years 
back ; whenever they have had an opportunity, they have been 
endeavouring to make such farms as they could register free- 
holds from. 
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Q. 36. " Has that been carried to any extent ? — Yes, all over 
the county. 

Q. 37. " Has it involved the removal of any large number 
of tenantry ? — Yes, a great number. 

Q. 38. " Have the parties so removed received any compen- 
sation or gratuity ? — Generally speaking, they have not ; in some 
cases they got 30*. or £2." 

i 

No. 307. Kev. P. Kelly, P.P., Kilskyer, County Meath. 

Q. 17* " Has the consolidation of farms been carried on to 
any great extent ? — Yes, it has been carried on to a very great 
extent within my memory, and from what I can hear, prior to 
that, even if possible more, for the purpose of enlarging the 
farms into large grass farms. This was accomplished by 
ejectments, notices to quit, &c, and the consequences are great 
poverty and disease, and, many to my own knowledge have 
died from the consequences of it. 

Q. 1 8. " Is any allowance made to the tenant at his re- 
moval ?- — They are allowed the thatch of their houses — nothing 
more. 

To Q. 19. "In the barony of Lordstown, where I have made 
enquiry, I understood they got a few pounds. 

To Q. 22. " I visited some of them, and found them lying 
in the ditches, and the doors of their houses protecting 
them from the rain ; and one of the poor men oh last Sunday 
three weeks got into a stable to shelter himself, belonging to a 
poor man in the neighbouring townland; and the man got 
notice from his landlord to dispossess himi and while he and 
his wife were at chapel last Sunday the house was thrown 
down. 

Q. 26. " To what size were they (the farms) consolidated? — 
There are farms there of 200 acres. 

To Q. 27. " They are down from that to 30." 

No. 370. Rev. J. Finn, K.C.C. Kilturra, County Sligo. 

To Q. 16. " The consolidation of farms has been carried on 
to an enormous extent within the last ten or twelve years. 
Many hundred families are often thrown upon the world 
without any means of subsistence." 

[vol. IV.] M 
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No. 23. Captain R. Owen. 

To Q. 10. " About five years ago the townland of Coondgue, 
County Carlo w, came out of lease...... I found tl^ere was such, a 

multitude of people upon it, that the land itself, without paying 
any rent, could not support them. 

To Q. 11. "The extent of the farm was about 240 acres, 
and it was, cut into 176 fields, with 39 cabins upon it. 

Q. 12. " Was there a family for each cabin? — Yes, at least ; 
in some there were more." 

(Mr. Owen, questions 13 to 24, details the several successive 
processes of ejectment to get possession of these lands* and the 
extreme reluctance of the poor people to quit,) " until at last 
the sheriff was obliged to go with a very large force to take 
possession.' 9 

Q. 28. " Do you remember how many you did remove ?— As 
well as I recollect there were thirty families. 

Q. 29. " How many tenants at present hold this townland ? 
— It is divided into four principal farms. now. There are more 
than four occupants on it." 

No. 919. M. F. Sweetman, Esq., Couraellan* County 
Carlow. 

To Q. 26. " There have been a great many ejectments, with 
a view to the consolidation of farms ; and I was told by the 
priest of the parish of Borris, that 1200 tenants had been 
turned out in the course of a few years. 

Q. 29. " Were there other families ejected off this townland 
(speaking of Ballyine) ? — Yes, 208 individuals. I know that 
there were several tenants ejected. It is the adjoining town- 
land to me. There are now not more than four or five tenants. 
Some of the ejected tenants are in my employment. There 
were one hundred acres given to one individual — the other 
houses were all thrown down, and another portion was given to 
another man. I think there* are now only four or five indivi- 
duals altogether." 

No. 1090. Chas. Doyne, Esq., Newtown Park, 
County Dublin, agent to Mr. Kavanagh, " states, Q. 4, 6, 
that Ballyine is a very small townland, 160 acres; that 
he paid the evicted tenants £79 17*. compensation, be- 
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sides giving up the claim to large arrears of rent; 
that he offered to pay the, passage of every family to 
America. Only a portion accepted it, and for these he 
paid £91 4*. Id. 

Q. 11. " You stated that the conduct of those people had 
been very bad ; to what did you refer ?— I stated that there 
was a substantial reason for putting them out ; but, to answer 
that question, I will give it : Those persons congregated them- 
selves together; it k close to the neighbourhood of Borrie, 
and they appeared in mobs, not only to insult Mr. Kavanagh, 
as a candidate for the representation of the county, but they 
were constantly in the habit of offering every insult, and every 
outrage they could, to his supporters on those occasions." 

No. 867. P. Lalor^ Esq., Tinakill, Queen's County. 

Q. 44. " Has there been any consolidation of farms in 
the district with which you are acquainted ?~ Yes. Farms 
have been consolidating to a great extent in this county for the 
last twenty years ; but more- particularly the last ten years. 
The objeefcs were varioas r some did it from avaricious motives, 
supposing they would receive more rent from large holders 
than small ones ; others — and I am sorry to be obliged to think 
by much the greatest number — acted through religious and 
poetical bigotry and intolerance. I am borne out in this 
opinion by the meeting of landlords which was held at Bough- 
lone, in this county They accomplished this consolidation 

of farms by the only means in their power, namely, by turning 
out large numbers of the then occupying tenants, as every 
Opportunity occurred* Seme landlord* turned them oat with- 
out any mercy or favour } others gave them what is called " the 
fall of their houses," which consisted of a few rotten sticks, 
the scraws, and a morsel of thatch ; others gave them a small 
dam oi money, from. £1 fce £& a house ; others paid so; mwch a 
lot for teran&portitjg them to America, whilst their estates- were 
not one-tenth cultivated. The consequences to the ejected have 
been cebtain death to a vast number of them — I may 
say to all that have remained in Ireland? a world of misery and 
suffering to these who survived,* whether they remained k&Ira- 
land or not. As regards the country, it lost a host of its most 
useful members, whilst millions of acres- of bog and mountain 
remain, and will for centuries, in a state of total and absolute 
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uselessness, which their labour could make a sufficient and 
plentiful support for themselves, and a large surplus for the 
benefit of society. 

Q. 45. " Has the statement you have made with respect to 
religious intolerance, been justified by the substitution of Pro- 
testants for Catholic tenants ? — Yes, in almost as many cases as 
they could .be 1 procured. 

To Q. 54. " The sub-division of land was not prevented, but 
rather encouraged' from political motives, until the small free- 
holders showed a refractory spirit to the mandates of the 
landlords ; since when every means have been resorted to, to 
prevent it." 



The testimony quoted, clearly establishes that ran- 
corous religious intolerance has been the unworthy motive 
for many of these cruel exterminations. " Mr. Lalor has 
referred to a certain "meeting of landlords," and the con- 
sequences which followed. There are many strong coin- 
cidences to show that a definite understanding must have 
been formed for the purpose of replacing Catholic tenan- 
try with Protestants of the " right sort." 

In Pettigrew and Oulton's Dublin Directory, (1841 arid 
prior years,) qn advertisemement ostentatiously appears, 
bearing the heading of " Irish Protestant Tenantry 
Society. — Patrons : the Hon. Viscount Lorton, the Earl 
of Dunraven, the Earl of Enniskillen. — Vice-Patrons : t 
Captain Alsager, M. P.,« Sir R. P. Glyn, Bart., Henry. 
Blanchard, Esq., and a numerous body of landed pro- 
prietors." 

v The prospectus sets out by declaring that " amidst all 
the exertions that are making to protect Protestantism in 
Ireland from the mine and assault of the Popish Priesthood 
and their bigoted flocks^ as well as from the powerful at- 
tacks of the Tyrconnels and Phippses of the crown? 

"the only lasting ground of success and security is a 
Protestant Tenantry." — 
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" Large districts in Ireland, which not very long since 
were peopled with those gallant and faithful men who form 
the vanguard of Protestantism and the British monarchy, 
have, been weeded 1 of them to such an extent, thqjt not a 
single Protestant is to be found in them. Where the 
established church once stood, and the pure, religion of 
Christ was once disseminated, now stands the Popish mass- 
house, pouring forth the soul-destroying doctrines and 
immorality of Maynooth. From these districts, all rational 
hope of the revival either of true religion or civilization 
through any other means than the replacing a Pro- 
testant Tenantry, is utterly banished." 

Wherefore it is inculcated as ( an obvious duty, to pre- 
vent the removal of the Protestant tenantry " from the 
homes of their brave ancestors, making way fof the Papist 
who introduces the misery, superstition, and conspiracy, of 
which his religious • and political creeds are so prolific" 

"and to introduce a Protestant tenantry into the 

districts before alluded to." 

The society give assurance that they "have been en- 
couraged to hope that large tracts may be obtained on 
advantageous terms, for the purpose of Protestant coloni- 
zation, and to which they will accordingly direct their 
attention, either to promote Protestant tenancies, or obtain 
for the society an act or charter of incorporation." 

The prospectus winds up with this barefaced and false 
assertion : " The society hesitate not to declare, from their 
knowledge of Ireland, that in no one instance will a Popish 
corporation permit a Protestant tenant to enter upon its 
estates ; nor will it cease to use every means within its 
ppwer, to expel those Protestant tenants already in pos- 
session, and to supply their places with Papists." 

We are not favoured with any distinct intimation as to 
the methods by which the " weeding of the gallant and 
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faithful men*' has been effected, nor the districts from 
whence they have been removed — all that is mere pretext — 
but what chance of peace, of confidence, or good feeling, can 
exist in a country, where a scheme hostile to seven-eighths 
of the people, is propounded by public advertisement, in 
such bitterly offensive terms, because that faith, cherished 
by the people, and which centuries of persecution have been 
unable to shake, much less to overturn, happens to be 
distasteful to " a numerous body of landed proprietors," 
holding dominion over vast territory ? 



ABSENTEEISM. 

Absenteeism is another leading cause of Irish poverty and 
discontent, though some writers held a contrary doctrine, 
the absurdity of which is thus dealt with in a Report of the 
Repeal Association, drawn up by John O'Connell, Esq., 
M.P. 

" To discuss the monstrous assertion of some theorists, that 
absenteeism is not an evil to any country in which it prevails, 
would be a waste of time, inasmuch as the chief and ablest sup- 
porter of that doctrine, the well known writer, Mr. M'Cullagh, 
was himself obliged to confess before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, that there are no solid grounds on which it could be 
maintained." 

The learned Professer had certainly assumed positions 
difficult to defend ; for, among other strange theories, in 
his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee of 1825, 
(admitting thiat at the period he had never been in Ireland,) 
p. 813, he asserts that "the income of a landlord, when 
he is an absentee, is really as much expended in Ireland, 
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as if he were living in it." He admits " if the question 
be confined to particular spots, the expenditure of co»- 
siderable sums of money in them, may perhaps be pro- 
ductive ot some advantage to their inhabitants;" but again 
(in page 814) being asked, "Would not the population of 
the country be benefited by the expenditure among them, 
of a certain portion of the rent which has been remitted ! 
his answer is, " No, I do not see how it could be benefited 
in the least." 

He thinks (p. 817)" if cmg measures could be adopted to 
slacken the ratio of the progress of population, they would 
be advantageous to the community." Alas, with what 
fetal effect have these and like pernicious suggestions 
been acted upon ! 

In his admirable work the " Repeal Dictionary," Mr. 
John O'Connbll shews, that the absentee drain, which in 
1800 stood at £1,600,000, "increased rapidly after the 
Union, and (according to parliamentary authority) the 
mere rents spent out of the country in 1802, were two 
millions sterling, exclusive of other items, making nearly 
another million of absentee drain; since then it has con- 
tinually increased up to the present day, when some com- 
pute this drain at £4,600,000 in rents alone, and none are 
found to estimate it lower thm four millions." 

Besides the frequent allusions made to the subject in 
the preceding evidence, the evils of Absenteeism are amply 
proved in that which follows : — 

Major Warbnrtoa, (Report Lords' Committee, 1824, 
p. 148.) 

" Do you think that where there are absentees it is not 
prejudicial to Ireland ? — Undoubtedly I do. 

"In what sense do you mean prejudicial? Do you mean 

prejudicial to the tranquillity of the country, or to the country 

m other respects ? — I would state it generally, that in <the first 

place it deprives the country of that sort of control that rank, 
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and education, and information gives ; and it also deprives it 
of considerable reveriue." 

Francis Blackburne, Esq. (Report Commons' Committee, 
1824, p. 14.) 

" Did or did not the disturbances more generally prevail in 
that part of the country belonging to absentees than in any 
other in the county of Limerick ? — I believe it did," 

Hon. Judge Day, (Report Commons' Comtoittee, 1824, 
p. 247.) 

" Want of employment in the county of Kerry proceeded, and 
still proceeds, from the want of manufactures, and from the 
absence of the great majority of the lords paramount. The 
inheritors of the soil, with some few exceptions, reside out of 
that county ; they draw the income of the county entirely out 
of it. Thus the peasantry upon their estates have neither the 
benefit of their control, or their protection, or their advice, or 
the expenditure of their income amongst them ..The pea- 
santry upon them (the estates) have no employment. It cannot 
be expected that in a state of that kind they must not be very 
inflammable, very susceptible of inflammation, and easy of 
excitement and disturbance." 

John Dunne, Esq., Queen's County, (Report Commons' 
Committee, 1:824, p. 285.) 

" It is on the absentees' estates that the wretchedness exists 
principally." 

Colonel Ralph Johnstone, J. P. (Report Commons Com- 
mittee, 1832.) 

To. Q. 765. " With regard to the absentees in the part of the 
country (Queen's) I allude to, there is not that attention which 
common humanity would suggest." 

To Q. 767. " The whole of them have about 29,000 acres of. 
property, amounting to about £25,000 a-year." 

Q. 768. " Are the proprietors of these estates in the habit of 
subscribing to assist m relieving the distresses of the poor ?— 
With but few exceptions,. never." 
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Hovendon Stapleton, J. P. (Report Commons' Committee, 

1832.) 

Q. 1,829* " Have you had any doubt on your mind that the 
presence of the most influential person upon his property must 
most materially contribute to the peace and good management 
of the property ? — No doubt of it? 

To Q. 1,830. "The person possessing the fee ought to hare 
most influence, and his presence would be most important." 

E. Rotherham, Esq. J. P. (Report Commons' Committee, 

1832.) 

Q. 4,934. " Are the absentee properties let higher, or more 
mismanaged, than those of the resident landowner ? — Yes ; 
decidedly. 

Lord Devoris.Land Commission Report , 1844. 

No. 318. Mr. Isaiah Gibson, Drumlun, near Bailieborough, 
County Cavan." 

To Q. 20. " We have not a resident landlord within ten miles 
of us ; though there is between £50,000 and £60,000 a«year 
taken out of the neighbourhood, we do not get £100- of it 
returned. 

To Q. 82. " We have agents living in Dublin or in England 
all the year. They come and visit us once or twice in the year, 
when the rents are to be collected. They know nothing about 
the value of the land, and yet they are the gentlemen who put 
a value upon it. They know nothing how the money is to come 
out of it. 

No. 595. Cornelius O'Brien, Esq., M. P., County Clare. 

Q. 43. " Is there much of the land in this county the pro- 
perty of non-residents ? — Yes, the principal part of it." 

No. 571. G. O'Callaghan, Esq., of Maryfort, Tulla, 
County Clare. 

To Q. 89* " I have no suggestion to make, except you could 
enforce the residence of the absentees. We have ascertained 
there is about £200,000 a-year for rent going- out of this 
county in cash." 
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No. 625. D. J. Wilson, Esq., of Belvoir, County Clare, 
states, (p. 760, after Q. 16,) 

" That absenteeism is one of the greatest calamities our 
country labours under cannot be denied" Again, " If ab- 
senteeism be a calamity, it necessarily follows that residence 
must be an advantage to the country/' 

No. 777. Jonathan Brace, Esq., of Grohuret, near Mil- 
ford, County Cork. 

To Q. 9« " The generality of the landlords in our part are 
absentee landlords, and they do very little in the way of giving 

encouragement The agents on the two estates I know 

are not resident, and only come twice a-year to receive the 
rents. They never put their foot on the estate, and that is one 
of the great evils of the country." 

No. 732. W. H. Herrick, Esq., of Shippool, near Inni- 
shannon, County Cork. 

To Q. 68. " Ther.e are two absentee estates bounding me, 
and the tenants are the greatest paupers in the country; and 
beyond them again there is a very large district where there is 
an absentee property, and the tillage part of the property is 
very bad." 

No. 753. Rev. William Keane, P.P., Middleton, County 

Cork. 

Q. 21. "Is there any difference in the management of the 
property of parties who are absentees and those who are resi- 
dent ? — As far as the condition of the tenants is concerned in 
the feeling of security, there is a great deal of difference ; and 
also as to employment, and that is based < upon the treatment they 
have received in these respective localities. Lord Middleton 
has generally been an absentee since I came to the parish. He 
spent three weeks there about two years ago, and on his first 
coming into . possession of the estate, he spent a few weeks 
there. I do not know that his father before him was ever in 
Ireland." 
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No. 662- W. T. Crosby, Esq,,; of Ardfert Abbey, 
County Kerry. 

Q. 12. "Are there many properties upon which neither 
tiie landlord nor the agent reside ?— Yes, all the country about 
me is absentee property, where there is neither agent. nor pro* 
prietor. Lo*d LisfcoweFs property is a very large one, but he 
has his agent residing here." 

No. 685. Kean Mahpny, Esq., Castlequin, County 
Kerry. 

Q. 11. "Is there much property in the district held by 
absentees ? — Almost all ; and the necessary consequence is, 
that there is no labour, no employment, hut a dense popu- 
. lalion without any employment except upon -a few farms 
about this town ; but in the spring of the year they may have 
some employment at sixpence a -day, which the people would be 
content with, if they could obtain it all the year round ; but 
there is very little employment." 

No. 680. Mr. Patrick O' Sullivan, of Gortmore, County 

Kerry, 

To 'Q. 12. "I believe the valuation of the parish (Gortmore) 
is £33,000 a-year. 

Q. l^' " Does the property belong principally to absentees ? 
—Yes, all absentees ; and the tenants are all tenants-at-will ; 
and if you do not pay up the rent in November, they throw 
you upon the world in May. 

Q. 33. "Are the landlords in the barony resident or non- 
resident ? — Non-resident chiefly." 

No. 664. Mr. W. Pope, of Causeway, Ballyheigue, 
County Kerry. 

To Q. 10. " There are a great many absentee landlords in 
that part of Ireland. 

Q. 11. '* Is a great deal of this union held by absentee land- 
lords ? — Yes, there is ; there is very little encouragement to 
the improvement of land in my district, although it is very 
much in want of improvement." 
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No. 393. Theophilus Jones, Esq., of ,Drumard, County 
Leitrim. 

To Q. 54. " The owners of the estates are living away. 
There is nobody here to employ them, (the labourers,) generally 
speaking. / 

Q. 55. * Is there much property in this district held by non- 
resident landlords? — Yes, a great deal; all about MohilL 
Lord Clements lives here some part of the year, but Sir 
Morgan Crofton has not been here at all. He holds the town 
of Mohill, and has an income of £7000 a-year from it." 

No. 1017. Mr. P. Cannon, of Jenkinstown, County 
Meath. . 

To Q. 58. " My own opinion is, if we had resident proprie- 
tors it would be much better for the country. I know in the 
neighbourhood where I live, the landlord Ijas not seen his 
property for twenty years. 

Q. 59. " Is the agent resident ? — No, we very seldom see 
him." 

No. 490. Eobert Bowen, Esq., Graham, near Holly- 
inount, County Mayo. 

Q. 33. " What is the condition of the tenantry upon them 
(properties under the courts)? — Very wretched, indeed; in a 
worse state almost than any others. 

Q. 34. " What is the cause of that, in your opinion? — The 
want of a resident landlord." 

No. 477. Edward Deane, Esq., Carragown, near Swin- 
ford, County Mayo. 

Q. 29. " Are there many resident gentry in the district ? — 
(Barony of Gallen containing nine baronies.) — Not on many 
properties ; they are generally out of the country." 

No. 433. Mr. Godfrey Hogg, near Strokestown, County 
lioscommon. 

Q. 22. " Are there many properties, or only one or two ? — 
A great many proprietors ; and none of them ever . come near 
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the neighbourhood. They send their agents, and they come*at 
stated periods and go away. 

Q. 23. " Have the greater part of those properties no resi- 
dent agent ? — No !" 

No. 446. Mr. James Kelly, of Ballymoe, County 
Roscommon. 

To Q. 50. Can you state generally whether the properties 
in this neighbourhood belong to absentees ? — Yes ; there is a 
great deal of absentee property in this neighbourhood. There 
is £100,000 a-year absentee property, without any return , in 
a circuit of fourteen miles." 

No. 357. Mr. Andrew Baker, of Red Hill, County 
Sligo, grazier. 

To Q. 12. "A great many of our landlords are absentees. 

Q. 27. " Are the rents charged over the value ? — I think it 
ts over the value. / see them in a state of poverty, which 
makes me think so, although they are equally industrious ; it 
arises from absenteeism, which is the ruin of the people* 

To Q. 35. " The ruin of the country is absenteeism. — It is 
the ruin of the country." 

In his celebrated charge to the grand jury of the county 
of Wexford, at the, summer assizes of 1814, Judge Fletcher 
used these remarkable words : — 

" I will tell you what these absentees ought particularly to 
do : they ought to promote the establishment of houses of 
industry, schoolhouses, and set the example upon their own 
estates of building decent cottages, so that the ibish pea-* 
sant may have at least the comforts of an English sow, for 
an enolish farmer would refuse to eat the flesh of a hoo 
so lodged and fed as an Irish peasant is" 
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THE SPY SYSTEM. 



As if tie causes hereinbefore described were not sufficient 
to drive an oppressed nation to despair, hired spies and in- 
cendiaries hare been constantly sent among the people, 
to work upon the elements of discontent, and force them 
into the commission of crime. Perjured testimony has 
been concocted against the people ; seditious papers have 
been fabricated, and stealthily conveyed into their pockets ; 
and when these agencies failed, the spies themselves have 
not hesitated to commit crime* of the blackest die, and to 
charge them upon innocent persons. 

In any other country it would be incredible; but in- 
Ireland cases have been brought to light, where even the 
police — those agents hired and paid for preventing crime — 
those agents to whom it is proposed to confide the admi- 
nistration of this coercive law — this very police have been 
detected in a system of most damnable conspiracy against 
the lives, and liberties of the people, in 'order to create 
crime, that they might batten upon the rewards for its 
detection. . , 

This spy system has. for many years been a more or less 
active adjunct to the government of Ireland. A history 
of its operations would include many strange and startling 
occurrences, in which persons, not always of humble grade, 
have figured, even to the commission of outrages on their 
own property, for the purpose of disparaging the cha- 
racter of the country. It is impossible to say how many 
innocent persons may have been sacrificed by its fell agency ; 
but the number must have been very great. We can 
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know only of those cases which hare come to light by acci- 
dental discovery, or by the breaking down of crown 
witnesses on cross-examination. 

A most infamous plot, known as the " Shinrone Con- 
spiracy," concocted by the police, was discovered in 
March, 1844. Its scope, as disclosed during the public 
investigation forced upon the government, cannot fail 
to excite amazement. 

For the timely discovery of this plot and % its circum- 
stances, the public are indebted to the Rev. Mr. Nolan* 
P.P., of Dunkerrin, aided by that intrepid popular journal, 
the Tipperary Vindicator. 

A parcel of ribbon papers, tied up with part of a Catho- 
lic prayer book, were found concealed under the bed of one 
of the Rev. Mr. Nolan's parishioners, named Ryan, who 
placed them in the reverend gentleman's hands, and he 
immediately exposed them to his congregation from the 
altar, and offered a reward for the discovery of the party 
who had conveyed them into Ryan's house. 

Probably from the disclosure of this and other facts 
which had come to Mr. Nolan's knowledge, and perceiv- 
ing that the whole scheme was likely to be detected, a 
a person named Frederick Revington, residing in Shin- 
rone, and who, it would appear, had been an Orangeman, 
and on terms of intimacy with the police, sent a letter to 
the inspector of constabulary, in which he stated as fol- 
lows : — 

" On the night of Saturday the 23rd of September, 1843, as 
I was on my way to the wake of a person in this town, I was 
accosted in the street by Constable Ogle, stationed here ; who 
after asking me where I was going, I replied to the wake of 
Michael Keary ; he then said that I could do there what he 
wanted to have done, and that he would give me copies of 
ribbon documents that were found in the pocket of a man of 
the name of M'Loughlin, who was then in jail for trial, and 
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that I would put the said copies into the pockets of Denis 
Delany, jun., John Lawler, and James Meehan, and either of 
the said Meehan's brothers ; and that he would have these 
men apprehended and prosecuted, by which means he would 
get about £20 from government. I declined to have any 
thing to do in the transaction, and proceeded to the wake. I beg 
leave further to state that I would have made you acquainted 
with the occurrence at the time it happened, but that I was 
advised by Constable Lyndon, at Shara vogue, not to do so, as 
'it would put a stop to the prosecution of M'Loughlin, and 
would also dismiss Constable Ogle." 

MlLoughlin, the person named in Revington's letter, 
was, at the period, a prisoner in Tullamore jail, awaiting 
his trial, on a charge of having these ribbon papers in his 
possession, which charge, as will hereafter be seen, was 
fabricated ; however, the disclosures just mentioned created 
such a suspicion against his accusers, that the government 
did not think it prudent to proceed with M'Loughlin's 
trial at that assizes. 

Meantime the government were pressed by local appli- 
cations, backed by the Tipperary Vindicator in several 
successive publications, and by other public journals, to 
institute an investigation into the charges adduced. After 
several delays the investigation was opened at the court- 
house, Shinrone, on Monday, the 29th of Aprils before 
Henry Martley, Esq., Q.C., and the Bench of Magistrates ; 
but Eevington was not forthcoming ! he had been got out 
of the way — and the answer to inquiries 4B:om his family 
was, that he had " gone off to America," consequently the 
charges in his letter were not substantiated at the investi- 
gation. 

But Sub-inspector Parker admitted, that after the 
charge had been made by Revington, Lyndon had reported 
the facts to him, and that he allowed Lyndon to withdraw 
the report! 
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It was also proved by two witnesses, named George 
Johnston and John M'Dermott, that in the previous Oc- 
tober, Constable Ogle had, in their presence, under promise 
of a reward of £50 from government, and a free passage 
abroad, persuaded one Thomas Johnston to substantiate 
the informations already sworn against M'Loughlin, by 
swearing that M'Loughlin had sworn him (Thomas John- 
ston) as a ribbonman. It appeared in proof, also, that the 
first informations against M'Loughlin were sworn on the 
11th September, whereas Thomas Johnston's information 
was not sworn until the 30th November. 

A witness, named Michael Meara, proved the following 
facts :— " That a person named James Cahill had been dis- 
possessed by ejectment in the neighbourhood ; a Widow 
King had become tenant to Cahill's holding ; that four or 
five weeks previous to the investigation Constable Ogle 
met witness in the street, and proposed to him to get a 
person to put up a threatening notice on Widow Cahill's 
farm, and so to arrange, that Ogle might be in disguise 
and on the watch, and * that it would be easy for witness 
(Meara) to do the business afterwards in the Kilcammon 
estate through the tenants.' " 

The result of this enquiry was, that after several dila- 
tory proceedings, Ogle and Lyndon were dismissed from 
tKe police force in June following; and Sub-inspector 
Parker was placed at the bottom of the list of his rank, 
and removed from his station; and the innocence of 
M'Loughlin being clearly established, he received from 
government, through the hands of the Rev. Mr. Nolan, 
a sum of £25, as compensation for his loss and expenses. 

Pending the investigation, the Proprietor and Editor of 
the Tipperary Vindicator, and who had attended specially 
to report and aid in the conduct of the proceedings 
procured admission to inspect the Orange Lodge of SKin- 
rone, and published the following account of his visit :— 
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"In an old thatched cabin, immediately adjoining an un- 
tenanted ruin resides the parish clerk. The cabin 

is divided into a kitchen and bed-room, and ascending a very 
narrow dark flight of stairs, you enter a long narrow room, 
painted orange, the walls of which are hang with numerous 
devices and banners; and over the chair is placed a warrant 
from the Grand Orange Lodge, dated 1823, addressed to 
' The trusty and well-beloved William Atkinson, 9 an Orange- 
man of the purple mark, authorizing him to form a branch 
lodge in Shinrone. On the walls are painted boards with the 
mottoes, No Popery — The Church and King — Protestant As- 
cendancy — The Bible — No Surrender — The Duke of York — 
George IV. and the Glorious Majority of '48— r Limerick — The 
Boyne — Aughrim — The glorious William, Prince of Orange 
— The Duke of Cumberland and Protestantism for ever, &c. 

" In this miserable abode also are sixty stand of arms, and 
1,500 rounds of ba]| cartridge. 

" It is stated that Atkinson, whoever he is, has given his 
bond to the government for the safe keeping of these arms and 
ammunition. It is here the Orangemen hold their diabolical 

orgies From this lodge Revington should be 

expelled for making the revelations respecting Ogle 

It is certainly a most extraordinary fact, that Revington should 

be expelled for no other crime than saving in* 

nocent men from the destructive visitation of nefarious vam- 
pires." 

This Orange Lodge is still in existence. But in a few 
weeks after the publication in the Tipperary Vindicatory 
the peaceable inhabitants of the district had the satisfac- 
tion to see the arms and ammunition above mentioned, and 
sixty halberds in addition, removed to Athlone, with a 
strong escort of police. 

The result of this investigation did not satisfy the pub- 
lic. Various rumours were still afloat concerning other 
and deeper acts of villainy. These rumours gained in- 
creased currency by reason of a man of the name of 
Martin White, a well-known accomplice of the police, 
having in July following been committed to abide his 
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trial (he was afterwards convicted and transported) for 
employing one Nicholas Woods to put in the post-office 
in Castletowndelvin, a letter directed to one John Collins, 
Templemore, which contained a threatening letter, ad- 
dressed to Lord Nugent ; and also for fabricating a rib- 
bon test, found on the person of the aforesaid Nicholas 
Woods. 

Government were again pressed for a further and more 
searching investigation, and at length a Court of Enquiry 
was opened at the Castle, Dublin, on 23d September, 
1844, before J. K. CorbalKs, Esq., upon the following 
charges: — 

1st — That Sub-inspector Parker and Constable Brophy 
conspired, in October, 1 843, with Martin White, to have fire- 
arms placed- in a wall at Widow Ryan's haggard, in order that 
they might be subsequently found by Parker ostensibly. 

2nd — That Parker having received information then that the 
arms were so placed, instead of ordering tbat they should be 
seized aud brought to the station-house, directed Brophy to 
remove them, and conceal them in a clamp of turf. 

3rd-— That Parser having next day seized the arms as 
planned, made a report on the 22nd October, to the Inspectpr 
General, in which he suppressed the above facts, but suggested 
that a reward of £5 should be given to the person who gave 
him private information* 

4th — That Parker and Brophy endeavoured to 'induce 
Martin White to bring an armed party to attack the house of 
Mr. Ben. Armitage, or the Widow King ; and that Constable 
Brophy gave White gunpowder to assist the outrage. 

5th — That Brophy conspired with White to put a ribbon 
document on the person of one Thomas M'Loughlin ; Brophy 
having actually written said document, and given it to White. 

^ The chief witness was the spy, Martin White, and at 
this time he was actually under sentence, of transportation, 
as already mentioned. 

Assuredly the police could not have pitched upon a 
wretch more adapted for the perpetration of any species of 
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villainy. If not a murderer, one who, on his own confession, 
had witnessed several murders, who had planned outrages, 
and fabricated ribbon crimes without number. 

His evidence on the investigation discloses a complicar- 
tion of depravity between him and his associates, almost 
unequalled. 

If any thing could, this ought to operate as an effective 
caution to the peasantry, and prove to them the danger of 
frequenting card-houses, and dance-houses, and dram- 
houses, and such pestilential places, where spies and infor- 
mers ply their detestable trade. 

On his examination before Mr. Corballis, White swore 
that he was originally known to Brophy as a person that 
" gave information to the police ;" that with reference to 
M'Loughlin, Brophy applied to him (White), and asked 
him if he could " get up a case," and told him that if he 
got up a good case, that with what White had already done, 
it would get him a pension from government ; that Bro- 
phy gave a hint about M'Loughlin's character, and that 
if any thing was proved against him it would be easy to 
get him transported; and he arranged with White to meet 
himself and Mr. Parker ma" plantation," to confer fur- 
ther ; that he did meet Parker accordingly in the planta- 
tion ; and Brophy introduced him as one determined to 
give information for the time to come. 

That in a week after he met Brophy in the same plan- 
tation about 2 o'clock; Brophy brought pen, ink, and 
paper, and wrote out a document, in the making up of 
which, he and witness were concerned; M'Loughlin's 
name was signed to it, and after the signature the words 
*' By the authority of the Rev. A. S. ;" that the initials 
" A. S." were meant to refer to the Rev. Andrew Scan* 
Ian! but that he changed the " S" to " C," because *he 
feared that if the matter was investfgated, th$ Rev. Mr. 
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Scanlan might be arrested 1 Brophy gave him the docu- 
ment to take home, and copy it in his own handwriting. 
They met again the same night in the plantation ; and 
arranged to drop the document at a card party, which 
White undertook to get-up ; and that he saw M'Lough- 
lin, and made the appointment with him to play cards at 
one Deegan's ; but having called at M'Loughlin's house 
in the interim, and M'Loughlin's wife having gone out, 
White took the opportunity of her absence, no one being 
in the house but himself, and M'Loughlin's bodycoat hap- 
pening to be hanging across a stick in the house, he slipped 
the document into the lining of his coat in the breast. 

That he told Brophy what he had done, and arranged 
that Brophy should come to Deegan's at the appointed 
time, to get M'Loughlin at the card playing; that he 
also gave information to Mr. Parker ; but a delay having 
occurred, it was decided not to go to Deegan's till the 
next Sunday night, when there was to be a dance there, 
and a better opportunity. The day, howe&er, happened 
to be extremely wet, and the dance did not lake .place, and 
so M'Loughlin was arrested in his own house. 

White goes on to say, he was suspected (with good rea- 
son) for having put the ribbon paper in M'Loughlin's 
coat, and consequently he thought it well to avoid being 
seen with Brophy for some days ; but on' ihpeting him 
during the. following week, in the usual haunt, the planta- 
tion, Brophy advised him to summon all M'Loughlin's 
friends who accused him ; and he did accordingly summon 
them to the petty sessions, for defamation of character ! ! 
that Parker was present at the hearing. 

That on the day this occurred, Parker gave him (White) 
£3 ; and that he asked him if he could find any person or 
persons whom M'Loughlin swore in, according to the Rib- 
bon system, otherwise tfie case would fall to the ground* 
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That at some subsequent interview Parker told him he 
could get a man named • Jennings to swear against 
M'LoughKn. He then asked White if he ever saw 
M'Loughlin write. White said he did, for he taught him ; 
that Parker then told him he wanted him to swear that 
the document was in M'Loughlin's hand-writing ; he was 
reluctant, and Parker pressed him, and finally be did swear 
the informations against M'Loughlin. He got £2 from 
Parker before he swore the informations; he afterwards 
got £5 for the arms that were found, and £1 in the matter 
respecting the murder of Sheppard. 

He next swore that some time after M'Loughlin's busi- 
ness, Parker asked if he would get up an armed party, or 
give any information of an attack being made upon any 
place ; and that he should have laid out some of the £2 
he got in getting up an armed party, or something of the 
kind, for the purpose of making a case. 

That he (White) said he thought he could get them 
by going to Roscrea, or in that part of the county Tippe- 
* rary ; and in a few days afterwards he did go to Roscrea, 
but not having arms enough to induce any party to make 
an attack, he bought two pistols at Roscrea with the 
money. 

The arrangement was, that if he succeeded in getting 
up a party, he was to post a letter from Roscrea, stating 
where and when the attack was to be made ; that before 
setting out, Parker asked him where he thought the attack 
would be tnade, and he said he thought on the house of a 
man named Mat. Egan in Cootehill ; that Parker asked him 
what reason or motive could be assigned to government 
for the attack on Egan ; that he (White) said, no satisfac- 
tory reason ; and that Parker then proposed Ben. Armi- 
tage's, or Widow King's, for he said it would look well in 
the eyes of the government that Armitage's house should 
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be attacked, as it was attacked before for arms, and he had 
transported a man for same ; and Widow King's house, he 
said, might also be reasonably attacked, in as much as it 
was attacked before, because of her taking ground that be- 
longed to another tenant ; that, however, before parting he 
said he had a particular < reason far proposing the attack 
should be made on Ben. Armitage*s. 

That he (White) could not get any powder at Roscrea, 
and found a difficulty in getting up the party just at that 
time, though they promised they would be ready at a 
future day. 

That next week he saw Mr. Parker, and told him what 
had occurred; he regulated as to the sort of attack that 
was to be made ; that a door was to be broken, and a few 
shots fired into the house ; that Ogle said the door should 
be locked only slightly; Ogle and Brophy were to be 
stationed in particular places about the house before the 
attack was made ; that they were present at all ink ar- 
rangement; that he told Brophy about having bought 
the pistole, and that he wanted powder, and Brophy 
brought him near a quarter of a pound in a paper the 
night he set out for Roscrea. 

That he (White) then set out for Roscrea, and in two 
or three days returned with one of the party, named Wm. 
Connor, whom he kept at his (White's) father's house three 
or four days, and had it so arranged that Connor was to 
goto Roscrea and bring the party with him ; having in- 
structed him about posting the letter from Roscrea to 
Shinrone, as previously suggested; that the letter did 
come duly, and was brought to White by Brophy from 
the post-office, with the seal broken ; that the house was 
not attacked, for the party got wind of the rumour that 
White was suspected of betraying M'Loughlin, and they 
feared he wanted to betray them, and so that transaction 
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ended. White further swore, that Parker promised him 
£10 to get up the armed party, and £26 when he found 
he was dilatory. 

He then proved the facts respecting the hiding of the 
arms in Widow Ryan's haggard ; that he had told Parker 
that one Clancy, to whom he (White) had lent a blunder* 
buss, was about to return it to him; that Parker said 
" throw it in among the rest ;" that Brophy proposed to 
him to have the fire-arms deposited in the house of a man 
named John Collins, of Clarolohan, who was a suspicious 
character, and was arrested for firing at a man named 
Keshan ; but White would not agree, as Collins knew the 
blunderbuss ; and then Brophy proposed to have them put 
in Widow Ryan's haggard. He swore that two of the 
> pistols found were loaded with the very powder he had got 
from Brophy! 

He also swore, that on a former occasion Brophy gave 
him the papers produced on the investigation, (viz. ribbon 
documents and leaves of a prayer book,) and desired him 
to throw them into the house of a man named Pat. Ken- 
nedy, where there was to be a dance, and he was to put one 
into Kennedy's pocket when they were going to make the 
search ; that he saw Brophy write out these papers in a 
room in the barrack, and they were accordingly put in the 
turf at Kennedy's place. 

That after the scheme in Kennedy's foiled, by reason of 
Mr. Parker not going there to look for the documents, it 
was arranged between Brophy and him, that the docu- 
ments should be removed from Kennedy's* to the house of 
a man named Ryan, and they were removed accordingly, 
and put under a bed, and one of* the Ryans found them 
there, and brought them to the Parish Priest. 

[It will be recollected that the Rev. Mr. Nolan exposed 
these papers at the chapel.] 
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White was forced further to admit on his cross-examina- 
tion, that he had loaded a gun with slugs, and instigated 
a man named John Collins to fire it at a man named 
Keshan; and that he stood by and saw the shot fired, and 
afterwards gave information; that he was cognizant of 
what crime was to be committed in the country, and had 
given to the police authorities a list of 15 or 20 cases of 
outrages about to be committed, in most of which he ad- 
mitted, he was concerned ; was cognizant of murders ; that 
for informations in the case of one of them (Roberts), he 
got £24 ; that before that he had a gun or two and a case 
of pistols, which he used to lend to persons who wanted 
to use them. 

There is a strange depth of villainy in what the witness 
next stated, viz., when the men Quinlan, Guilfoyle, and 
Quinlisk were in goal for the alleged murder of Sheppard, 
(on the trial for which murder, this White was the prin- 
cipal, witness against them,) a man of respectable 
character, named * James O'Reilly, came forward to 
swear that they were in his house on the night of the 
murder. To prevent their acquittal, it was an object 
to impeach this man's veracity, and White stated that he 
and Brophy concocted a system of hieroglyphics to denote 
the letters of the alphabet, and put James O'Reilly^s 
name, in these characters, on the back of the ribbon papers, 
secreted in M'Loughlin's coat, as already described, so as 
to implicate O'Reilly in the ribbon transaction, and there- 
by destroy his credit. * 

The unfortunate man, Jennings, was relentlessly prose- 
cuted for perjury, when he refused to sustain at the trial 
of M'Loughlin, the false informations he was inveigled to 
swear. He was sentenced to seven years' transportation— 
afterwards mitigated to two years imprisonment. 

He gave a most pitiable account, on his examination, of 
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the manner in which the police persecuted him, after they 
failed in forcing him to swear on the trial, by the offer of 
rewards to the extent of £40, as he stated. 

The testimony of White was corroborated by Sub- 
' constables Copeland, Burke, O'Dell, &c., as to his haying 
been in the habit of giving information at the police bar- 
racks ; and as to the concealment and changing the arms, 
&c., at Widow Ryan's. 

Mr. Parker denied all the facts sworn against him by 
White and Jennings. Brophy made a similar bold denial 
as to himself. 

On his cross-examination, Mr. Parker stated, that he 
had received his appointment shortly after he had been 
a dissentient juror at Nenagh Spring Assizes, 1842, on 
the trial of Byrnes — the other eleven jurors being for ac- 
quitting the prisoners. 

In some time after the public investigation had closed, 
Revington, who originally wrote the public letter contain- 
ing the charges against the police functionaries, made his 
re-appearance, and was examined privately at the Castle. 

The final result was, the dismissal of Mr. Parker and 
of Brophy from the service, notwithstanding that the for- 
mer had been presented, by Earl De Grey, with a sword, 
as a reward for his valuable services. 



Almost simultaneously with the " Shinrone Conspiracy," 
another most atrocious plot, familiarly known as the 
"Adare Conspiracy," involving consequences of th6 
most awful kind, not alone to its immediate victims, but to 
the country and its character, was concocted, and partly 
put into practice, by a desperate gang, of whom the most 
prominent were James Regan, his wife, Mary Burns, and 
John Loony and his wife. 
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The design was nothing less than to burn Lord Dun- 
raven's stables, to blow up the church, and to shoot Lord 
Dunraven's coachman, on his way to the residence of a 
neighbouring gentleman, where, it was known, he would 
have to bring the carriage at a particular time ! 

The entire details were ascertained by the clearest proof; 
the very list of victims, amounting to ten in number, in- 
tended to be accused of the crimes, was found upon the 
person of Regan. A parcel of flints and lucifer matches 
were found in his pockets, and a blunderbuss was got in a 
heap of seed potatoes behind John Byrne's house, at Cur- 
raghbeg, one of the men marked out for accusation ; and 
a train of gunpowder was found in Adare church, extend- 
ing from Lord Dunraven's pew to the communion table. 

That portion of the plan which involved the burning of 
the stables, was actually carried into effect on Thursday 
the 18th of April, and the church was to have been blown 
up on the Saturday night following. As a sort of finish- 
ing exploit, they were to have burnt three haggards 
belonging to different gentlemen, on the road from Adare 
to Limerick. 

This villainous plot originated, like the rest, in the 
system which rewards and sustains paid informers — for 
Loony had been an informer on the trial of men for the 
murder of Mr. Shine ; they narrowly escaped death, but 
were transported for life. Upon the testimony of Regan, 
four men, viz., James O'Brien, Thomas Hanlon, Patrick 
Browne, and Edward Fitzgerald, were sentenced to seven 
years' transportation, on a charge of robbery of arms from 
the house of Mr. Joseph Lindsay ; and Mary Burns had 
been a crown-witness, under pay from her prosepution of 
parties for a highway. robbery. 

The family of this Regan had long been a nuisance and 
terror to the people of Adare, for they were known as 
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spies and informers. The elder Regan was convicted by 
the sub-inspector, Captain Thompson, for having in his 
possession fire-arms and instruments for repairing arms. 
After his liberation the arms and instruments were re- 
stored to him. 

The, parties sought to be implicated by the Regans, in 
the Adare conspiracy, forwarded a memorial to govern- 
ment, joined by many respectable inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, praying for an investigation into the circumstances 
connected with the above and other extraordinary transac- 
tions. But the investigation was ^declined until after 
trial of the Regans and their accomplices should have 
been first decided at the approaching Summer Assizes 
of 1844. 

In the mean time, however, Captain Thompson, who, 
like Mr. Parker, had been rewarded by Lord De Grey, 
with a richly-mounted sword and case of pistols, was pro- 
moted to the Inspector-generalship of Police in the 
Island of Ceylon ; and the trial having resulted in the 
conviction and sentence to transportation of the wretches, 
James Regan, Mary Burns, and Thomas Loony, no further 
step was taken by government towards the investigation. 

It is worthy of remark, that one of the witnesses, 
named Thomas Kelly, an associate of Regan, produced on 
the trial by the Crown to prove the fact of Regan having 
borrowed from him. a case of pistols a day or two before 
the firing of Lord Dunraven's stables, admitted on his 
cross-examination, that he also had been a crown- witness, 
about two years before, in a prosecution for the murder 
of Mr. Sheppard's steward, at which murder he was pre- 
sent ; that he got over £20 as remuneration ; that he had 
received 9.?. 4d. a week for a twelve-month, and had 10 d. 
a day for his wile, and 3d. a day for one of his children ; 
and that he had also been present at two other murders. 
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Connected with these parties, the' following case may be 
mentioned as an instance of the mode in which, what is 
called, justice is sometimes administered. 

Michdel Regan, a brother of James above mentioned, 
swore informations against a young man named Browne, 
for firing at, and wounding him in the arm. From the 
nature of the wound, and other circumstances, it was 
strongly suspected that the fellow had wounded himself, 
and fabricated the charge against Browne, to get a reward 
for prosecuting him, as the other Began had been rewarded 
for prosecuting the four men already mentioned. 

Unfortunate Browne was detained in prison eleven 
weeks, to abide his trial at the Spring Assizes, 1843. 
The trial was pressed with great urgency, the Jirst, on the 
morning of theirs* day ; but Browne's counsel succeeded 
in having it postponed till the following day, for the at- 
tendance of the Rev. Mr. O'Grady, a principal witness for 
his defence. Mr. O'Grady was punctually in attendance 
on the following day, and on every day during the assizes, 
but the trial was not called on ; and at the close of the as- 
sizes, Browne was liberated upon bail. To pay the ex- 
penses of his defence, he had to sell for £3 half an acre of 
growing potatoes, that would have been worth £10; and 
his family were reduced to the utmost misery, by his long 
imprisonment. 

He had then to appear at the following assizes, and 
his witnesses were again in attendance from day to 
day, at great inconvenience; the same farce was re- 
enacted; no trial, renewal of bail, &c, with the attendant 
expenses. 

Again, at the Spring Assizes, 1844, he had to attend 

with his witnesses, from day to day; and again he was 

dismissed without any trial — a heart-broken ruined man, 

with his family beggared. The infamy of his prosecutors 
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had now become public. But why was the trial not pro- 
ceeded with on the former occasions ? 



Some cases which have transpired at the assizes shall 
now-be noticed. 

The atrocities of the spy, Delahunt, will not soon be 
forgotten. This miscreant attracted public notice by his 
appearance as a crown witness in 1841, against three men, 
for an alleged assault upon Captain Craddock, during 
the City of Dublin election of that year. Delahunt swore 
that he saw the prisoners commit the assault; Captain 
Craddock himself swore they were not the persons, and 
that he did not believe Delahunt was there at all. The 
crown gave up the prosecution. On his cross examination, 
Delahunt swore that he had witnessed the murder of an 
Italian boy at Bathfarnham by a man named Cooney, and 
his (Cooney's) wife, who were afterwards tried and acquit- 
ted ; and that he (Delahunt) had given information at the 
castle ; that the clothes he had on he had got at the castle. 

In February following the people of Dublin were as- 
tounded by the commission of a horrible murder upon a 
fine boy, named Thomas Maguire, about 10 years old, whose 
throat was cut at one of the outlets of the city. The 
motive for so unusual and frightful an act could not be 
conjectured, until a train of circumstances fixed upon thin 
Delahunt as the murderer. He was tried, fully convicted, 
and executed. 

He made the following confession in presence of two 
clergymen, his counsel, and the governor of the gaol : — 

" I swore against Cooney and his wife in the hopes of haying 
pay at the castle ; I also swore against the men for the attack 
on Mr. Craddock for the same motive, and without knowing 
one of them* When I saw the proclamation offering the re- 
ward I went to the house where Mr. Craddock lived, and got 
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all the particulars from an old woman, and then went and swore 
against them; I accused them by mere chance; what I stated of 
them was false. 

" As to the child Thomas Maguire, I do now confess that the 
hope of getting again into the pay of the castle was the strong 
motive for committing the deed. J thought I could fix it on 
some one in the bourse of time, and if I had succeeded, I dont 
know biit I might have done a similar deed again, had my con- 
science yielded to a similar temptation. 

" My real object was, I repeat it, not the desire of killing or 
destroying a human being, but merely and solely to obtain a 
reward." 

The assizes now almost successively discovered prosecu- 
tions of innocent men, who 'were dragged from their families 
in the dead of the night, and consigned to dungeons to 
abide their trials for their liberties and lives, on the per- 
jured testimony of hired spies. 

At the Longford Spring Assizes, 1842, a young man, 
named Michael Casey, was put on his trial for " having in 
his possession certain secret pass-words" connected with 
the ribbon society. Sub-constable Smith swore that he 
arrested Casey, and found in his trousers' pocket two dupli- 
cate papers, (produced on the trial,) containing ribbon pass- 
words ; that the prisoner said he could not account for how 
they got there. 

An informer, named Peter Hoey, was then called to sus- 
tain the case. }le swore he had been ten years a sworn 
ribbonman; that the pass-words found on the prisoner 
were those for last quarter, that the prisoner was a sergeant 
or parish master, and used to give out the pass-words, and 
that he* Hoey, had often seen him at ribbon meetings, and 
in other respects positively swore to his connection with 
that illegal society. 

For the defence Mrs. Mary Anne Gooldsbury was ex- 
amined. She swore that she knew the prisoner, who was 
tenant to her husband-; that she perfectly remembered the 
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day he was arrested, having been in the town of Longford 
that day, and having got him to tie a ladder that she was 
bringing home on a cart ; that she brought him into Mur- 
ray's shop and gave him a glass of spirits, and while they 
w'ere in the shop Hoey and another man, named Kelly, 
came into the shop, and wanted Casey to drink. Hoey 
caught him by the breast, and Kelly went to the other side 
of him, and both hauled him over to the end of the' 
counter, and she saw Hoey thrust some N papers down into 
Casey's pocket ! 

Hereupon Mr. Doherty, the prisoner's counsel, required 
that Hoey should be produced, and the witness distinctly 
identified him as the person who thrust the papers into 
Casey's pocket. It was perceived that he had changed his 
clothes in the interval, and, in answer to prisoner's counsel, ' 
he said that Corporal Hession, of the police, had desired 
him to change his clothes, lest he might be identified. 

The prisoner was acquitted by the Jury, and continues 
in his parish an honest industrious man. 

There were a number of other cases to be tried at 
same assizes, principally resting on the testimony of this 
Hoey : and on the next day one of these cases against one 
Michael Hatton for " having ribbon pass-word papers in 
his possession," was called on for trial. The prisoner's 
counsel protested against the progress of any trial on such 
perjured evidence ; and informed the Court that the other 
parties accused had gone to their homes, concluding that 
from the complete failure df the crowfo-witness, Hoey, the 
prosecutions were given up. The crown lawyers, nob- 
withstanding, insisted upon the trial of Hatton being pro- 
ceeded with, and Hoey was again introduced upon the ta- 
ble. He swore plump to the necessary facts— that he 
knew the prisoner to be a ribbonman ; that he had sat 
with him at ribbon-meetings, &c. ; that he had seen him 
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w*a public house in company with another man who was a 
county delegate, and who transmitted the paper contain- 
ing the pass-words to Hatton the prisoner. 

On his cross-examination he admitted that he had been 
in the prisoner's company a few minutes before tfye police 
arrested him; and that, in point of fact, he had " sold him 
to the police." A witness, named Isaac Walton, proved 
that Hoey himself had written the paper in question. 
The jury, of course, returned a verdict of acquittal. 

The other cases ^were then given up. About twenty 
persons were implicated by the informer Hoey. He went 
tp England shortly afterwards. 

About the same period another informer, named John 
Casey, swore informations against two very decent indus- 
trious men, Francis Hatton, of Longford Parish, and - 

Daly, of Killashee, for setting fire to the vestry of Killa- 
shee church : but it was incontrovertibly proved before 
the Grand Jury, particularly by the evidence of the police 
sergeant, that a person in the position where Casey stated 
himself to have been, could not possibly see the vestry at 
all. The bills were consequently thrown out. 

This Casey had been lodged in the town of Longford, 
and, with his wife and family, supported with a weekly 
allowance for about four months previously. After some 
few weeks he endeavoured to make more work for himself. 
He was in the habit of jobbing about the house of the 
chief of police, whose yard and offices joined the cathedral 
grounds. A rick of turf was here maliciously set on fire, 
und Casey came forward to prove the fact against four men 
working in the church, viz. John. Coffey, G. and James 
Farrell, and William Feeney; but upon investigation the. 
crime was brought home to (Casey himself, and his wife. 
They forthwith disappeared, and were not afterwards 
heard of in the country. 
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At the Spring Assizes, 1842, the following case oc- 
curred in the King's County : — 

A man named James Levins was put upon his trial for 
wilful and corrupt perjury. This man had, it appears, been 
for a considerable time in the habit of procuring informa- 
tion for the police. He informed against «t wo men for the 
murder of the late Lord Norbury; but when confronted 
with them, in company with strange men, he identified 
other persons. 

About twelve months before, three men, named Martin 
and Pat Wemys, and .Michael Nevin, were, upon his 
testimony, and contrary to the charge of the Judge, found 
guilty of a whiteboy offence, for putting Levins on his 
knees, and threatening to shoot him if he did not resign as 
caretaker of a farm for Mr. Biddulph. They were sen- 
tenced to transportation, and had actually been sent to 
Dublin, when their pardon was obtained through the 
magistrates of Frankfort, who knew them to be innocent. 
They now reside in Frankfort. 

At the prior assizes he swore against five men, all of 
good character, namely : Denis Malady, Michael and Pat 
Doyle, Pat Warren, and Francis English, for houghing 
sheep. They were acquitted — Levins having broken 
down in his evidence. The Attorney-General, upon a 
representation of the facts being made to him, directed 
that he should be prosecuted for perjury. It appeared 
quite evident upon the whole case, that the fellow him- 
self had committed the crime. The jury without he- 
sitation returned a verdict of guilty. The Chief-Jus- 
tice, in passing sentence of transportation upon him, 
observed, that "cases such as this ought to make the 
authorities pause before they listened to information from 
such a quarter." . 
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After his conviction and sentence, Levins became very 
penitent in gaol. He wrote a confession and sent it to 
the parish priest of Frankfort, requesting he would read 
it to his flock. He stated that every charge he made 
against Wemys, &c.. was false ; that the men he accused 
of houghing the sheep were innocent; that he houghed the 
eheep himself; and that he was instigated to commit these 
crimes by the hope of getting money for the prosecutions. 
He had been receiving nine shillings weekly pay, from the 
time he gave his first informations, till the period of his 
being prosecuted for the perjury. 

Again, at the same King's County Spring Assizes, 
(1842,) James Martin was put on trial, and pleaded guilty 
to an indictment for wilful and corrupt perjury, for having 
aworn informations in October previous, against an inno- 
cent man, named John Sullivan, who was thereupon sent 
to gaol, for having written a threatening notice, and posted 
it upon the gate of Mr. Bjfrry, J. P. at Tullamore. 
Martin confessed that his object was to obtain money for 
the prosecution; being instigated by the example and 
success of Levins. He was transported for seven years. 
• At the Sleath Spring Assizes, same year, a villain 
named Carroll was indicted for having endeavoured to in- 
cite one James Caffrey, to kill three sheep. Caffrey 
proved that on tlie 18 th of December previous, when on 
his way to a wake, the prisoner used all manner of argu- 
ments to induce him to kill a sheep ; and when Caffrey re- 
fused, he killed the sheep himself, and then attempted to 
kill another. He next endeavoured to persuade Caffrey to 
kill a heifer ; but failing in this also, he fired a gun, where- 
upon the police made their appearance, and Caffrey fled 
and got clear off. This occurred on Saturday night. On 
Monday morning Caffrey told the priest, who sent him to 
Mr. Barnes, the Magistrate, and the prisoner was arrested ." 
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A police constable, James Dobbs, swore oh the trial 
that the prisoner, Carroll, told him the day before the 
occurrence, that the cattle were to be killed, and showed 
him a nail-rod two nights before, with which he said they 
were to be killed, and that he was going to a blacksmith's 
to get it prepared to kill them ; that as soon as the cattle 
were killed, he would fire a shot ; that he had gone to 
the place according to appointment, accompanied by his 
officer and two sub-constables ; that they waited nearly 
four hours, viz. from seven to eleven o'clock, and were 
about returning when they heard the shot ; that they saw 
two men on the ditch, one of whom was the prisoner, 
whom witness knew. They pursued the other man,, who 
got off. 

On his cross-examination constable Dobbs admitted that 
he had been in the habit of receiving information from the 
prisoner, although he knew him to J)e a liar, and that " he 
did not remonstrate with the prisoner on the impropriety 
of getting the nail-rod sharpened to kill the sheep. ,, 

Another infamous spy figured at the subsequent Sum- 
mer Assizes, 1842, at Armagh. 

His name was James Hagan : he prosecuted to convic- 
tion four men, named Brady, O'Hare, Bice, and Hughes, 
for having on 7th October, 1841, at Middleton, in the 
county of Armagh, " acted as members of a ribbon 
society ." It was the second trial of the prisoners, the jury 
not having agreed on a former trial. 

On his cross-examination by Mr. Whiteside, the 
approver, Hagan, made the following extraordinary reve- 
lations : — 

u The first I spoke to about ribbonism, after I was necked, 
was constable Johnson ; and 1 told him to go for the provost of 
Sligo, which he did. When I had conferred with that gentle- 
man I was let out on heavy bail. After that I attended meet- % 
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ings, made pass-words, ribbonmen, and all that. I made rib- 
bon men by theiiundred. The police knew that was the business 
J went on. I was out from September to February. 1 did not 
expect to be wanted by the police, till about Patrick's day ; till 
the assizes time. When I returned I told them about the meet- 
ings. By the word " them" I mean Mr. Fawcett, provost of 
Sligo, and the magistrates. While I was out of gaol, I concocted 
about 66 ribbon papers, and scattered them about as well as I 
could. Tlie magistrates knew all this. During the time I 
wrote several letters to the people and got answers. I took the 
oath of the society once, twice, thrice, four times, aye, fourteen 

times I got my support from government 

During the six months I was as busy as ever at the old trade. " 

Hagan was corroborated in certain facts of the case by 
Timothy Cox, police constable. The men were found 
guilty. Cox was promoted to a sergeantship. , 

A trial took place at the Sligo Spring Assizes, 1844, 
where a wandering miscreant, named John Kane, was the 
prosecutor of two men, named Mathew Healy and 
Bartholomew Cawley, for administering an illegal oath to 
him, Kane, to the effect that he should leave the parish 
or become a repealer. 

As usual he swore fully up to the mark ; stating the 
circumstances of his having been stopped on the road by 
the prisoners, about nine o'clock in the evening, not far 
from his own house; that Healy took a pistol out of 
his breast, and swore he would shoot him if he would 
not become a repealer; that Cawley took a book out 
of his pocket, and made him swear he would become 
a repealer ; that he took the oath ; went to Drumcliffe 
on the following day, and informed sergeant Rogers of 
what had occurred. 

The fellow behaved most insolently to the prisoners' 

counsel during his cross-examination, and was guilty of 

some barefaced prevarication. However, he was forced ta 

admit that he had got money from the police, and was 
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supported by them ; and that he had prosecuted persons 
at the last assizes, for which he got upwards of £15. 

The prisoners' counsel did not think it necessary to call 
any witnesses. He was about to address the jury, when 
they intimated they gave no credit to Kane's swearing, and 
at once pronounced a verdict of acquittal. 

The learned Judge, Baron Richards, told the .jury that 
the verdict had his full concurrence. "Taking all the cir- 
cumstances of the case into consideration," said his lord- 
ship, "I think such a man as the prosecutor is not entitled 
to credit upon his oath. The testimony of persons who 
come forward to give evidence for rewards, should be 
received with the greatest caution." 

The prisoners' counsel reminded Baron Richards, that 
some persons had been transported on this Kane's testi- 
mony at last Assizes. His Lordship said he would repre- 
sent to the proper quarter, that Kane was subsequently 
disbelieved on his oath, by an intelligent jury, of whose 
verdict he highly approved. 

Another informer, named Blake, prosecuted one Richard 
Lynch, at the Meath Assizes, in the Spring of 1844, on 
the usual charge of having in his possession certain pass- 
words and tests belonging to the ribbon society, and as 
usual swore home to the facts. On his cross-examina- 
tions, the admissions he was forced to make, impaired his 
credit with some of the jury. It came out that he had 
been in Dublin since July previous, supported there by 
government ; that he was retained at a stipulated allow- 
ance of £l Is. per week; that he made it his business to 
swear ribbonmen and then inform the police ; that he had 
been endeavouring for six months to get " a good haul ;" 
that he had given informations several times to the police, 
but they did not happen to hit." 

Chief Justice Doherty left it to the jury to say whether 
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the prosecutor Blake himself had not put the documents 
into Lynch' s pocket. The jury disagreed, and were dis- 
charged. Lynch was subjected to the expense and an- 
noyance of a second trial, on which he was honourably 
acquitted. 

At the Limerick Spring Assizes, of 1844, three men, 
named John Lynch, Patrick Lynch, and Edward Conway, 
were put upon their trial for the murder of the Rev. Mr. 
Dawson. This was the third time these men had been tried ; 
the jury not having agreed on the two former trials. On 
this occasion, two of them, Patrick Lynch and Edward 
Conway, were found guilty, and sentenced to be executed 
on the 8th of May. They both addressed the Court with 
much ability, and earnestly protested their innocence — the 
other prisoner, John Lynch, was acquitted. 

The principal witness at the several trials* was an abo- 
minable approver, named Thomas Molony, an informer by 
trade — he had been a wretched Cottier. Having recom- 
mended himself to the authorities as a useful person, he 
was put under pay ; but when the convictions were estab- 
lished through his agency, he was dismissed ; and after 
spending nine weeks in Dublin, report states that to get 
rid of his importunities, he was paid £50, an enormous 
fortune to one of his lowly grade ; and that by some means 
he succeeded in getting again upon the permanent pay- 
list, for several months, at an increased allowance. 

At the trial of the Lynches he was severely cross-examin- 
ed, as to how he disposed of the large sums of money he 
was receiving; he swore he had to pay 9s, a-week for 
lodgings in Dublin. The person with whom he lodged, 
however, a very respectable and honest man, subsequently 
came forward, and made affidavit that Molony paid him 
only 3s. for the lodgings, and had consequently sworn 
falsely upon the trial. 
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The men were fortunately saved ; they obtained their 
discharge upon a law point, ruled in their favour by the 
superior courts. 

Another of the approvers on the trial, named Purcell, 
admitted that he had been receiving 4s. a-day, in com- 
fortable quarters ; he had been a labourer at 6tf. a-day. 
He admitted, that on one occasion he had loaded a gun to 
shoot a man, and would have shot his victim had he met 
him. 

And another of the approvers, Neale, also admitted that 
he had received regular pay, and that he had lent the gun 
that shot the* murdered man. At former Assizes, several 
persons were expatriated for life, on this villain's testi- 
mony. 

We come again to a case of fabricated crime, managed 
by the police. Two ballad singers, named Osborne and 
Malone, were arrested *in the street of Thurles, by the 
police, in the act of singing a ballad, considered seditious, 
called the "Tories' Downfall." They were committed 
to bridewell for six weeks, and then bailed. A printer 
in Cashel, named Moran, was suspected of having printed 
the ballads — and it was arranged that means should be 
' taken to implicate Moran. Accordingly a sub-constable, 
named Falvey, disguised himself as a ballad-singer, went 
to Moran's house, and sought to purchase some copies 
of the ballad. Moran informed him he had none then — 
whereupon Falvey produced a written copy of the ballad, 
and bargained with Moran to print him sixteen dozen for 
one shilling. Very soon afterwards unfortunate Moran 
was arrested, under the information of this Falvey ; and 
having been unable to procure the required bail, (two 
sureties in £25 each,) he was thrown into jail, and there 
detained, upon jail allowance, from 27th November, 1843, 
till the following Spring Assizes; at the termination of 
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which, the attention of the Judges was called in open _ 
court, to the case, and no good reason having appeared 
for Moran's further detention, as the Crown declined to 
prosqpute, he was liberated. 

The transaction, from its flagrant nature, created a 
strong sensation 5 and government being pressed, awarded 
an investigation, the result of which was, that Mr. Gray, 
the Stipendiary Magistrate, under whose cognizance the 
transaction occurred, was dismissed. 

The case was subsequently brought before the House of 
Lords, by the Marquis of Normanby, at Mr. Gray's in- 
stance, who relied, as his justification, upon the following 
official instructions. 

"If proper measures were taken, I cannot doubt but that simi- 
lar ballads to » those in question, might be purchased from 
Moran, and then he could be prosecuted, quite independent of 
Osborne's evidence. 

" I see no reason why Osborne should be discharged, 
whether he is to be prosecuted or received as a witness. The 
best course will be to keep him in jail, unless he can obtain bail. 

" A. Brewster. 

« Nov. 15th, 1843/'— (Hansard's Debates, vol. 74, p. 1 1 12.> 

Notwithstanding these circumstances, Lord Normanby 
failed in obtaining Mr. Gray's restoration. Neither was 
there any compensation ever given to Moran for his severe 
sufferings and the ruin of his trade. 

Another miscreant, named Thomas Collins, figured at 
the Cork County Summer Assizes, 1844. He was found 
guilty of having upon his person certain seditious papers. 
It was proved in evidence, that he had represented him- 
self as" a person in the habit of getting his livelihood by 
giving information ; that he had travelled through 22 coun- 
ties. On the occasion which led to his trial, he said that 
be could give information about a threatening notice which 
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had been served upon a person named Mills ; and that h« 
knew of ribbon papers being concealed in the houses of 
several persons in the neighbourhood of Fennoy — but that 
the papers could not be found unless he was to be present 
with the police when searching the houses. In the pro- 
gress of his manoeuvres he betrayed himself — and the 
seditious papers, which he intended should be found in the 
houses of the parties he accused, were found upon his 
own person ! He then confessed the whole* He was 
sentenced, as a vagrant, to seven years transportation. 

At the Drogheda Summer Assizes of 1845, another of 
these scoundrels, named Thomas Lavell, prefered an indict- 
ment against men named Vaughan and Johnston for an as- 
sault — they were acquitted. On his cross-examination it 
came out that he had been a tailor, but had not followed the 
trade for some years back ; that he had been engaged in 
government prosecutions, particularly as witness in a mur- 
der case at Armagh, and received £10 for prosecuting; 
that he had witnessed the murder himself! that he had 
been six months in jail for robbery ; that he had prose- 
cuted a man for passing bad coin, in which crime he had 
himself participated; that he had in many ways obtained 
money on false' pretences ; and finally that he had been an 
associate of the infamous Delahunt ! 

Even at the present Assizes, March, 1846, two cases 
have occurred, of the prosecution of spies, detected in 
their infamous practices. One of them, a wretch who 
assumed six different names, has been convicted as a 
"vagrant and a vagabond," and sentenced to seven years 
transportation, at Tyrone. He furiously upbraided his 
prosecutors, in open court, in indecent and blasphemous 
terms. He declared that he had given information against 
several persons, and had been witness to a murder. 
The other, a fellow named John Early, was convicted 
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and sentenced to seven years transportation, at Cavan, for 
wilful and corrupt perjury. In April previous he swore 
informations against some persons for a Molly Maguire 
attack upon bis house ; whereas, it was distinctly proved, 
on the trial, that his house had not been attacked at all. 

This Molly Maguire attack, no doubt, forms one of the 
items on which Lord St. Germans founded his Coercion 
Bill, 

Such is the system, which neither the examples of its 
iniquity, nor the most ^solemn remonstrances, could pre- 
> vail upon those in power to discountenance. 

When the wretch, Delahunt, committed the cold-blood- 
ed murder of the poor boy, the honorable member for 
Kilkenny, Mr. John O'Connell, immediately called the 
attention of Lord Eliot to the transaction ; and asked, in 
his place in parliament, whether there was to be any altera- 
tion in the system of employing informers ? 

Lord Eliot's reply was, " that he too much feared that 
the crime of Delahunt was partly attributable to the system 
which has been referred to ; but consistently with the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, he would not hold out any hope that 
the practice would be discontinued." — (Hansards Debates, 
vol. 60, p. 102.^ 

What ! that a practice involving, not alone the liber- 
ties of innocent men, but most hideous murders, could 
not be discontinued in the present state of Ireland ! What 
could warrant such a practice ? What did Lord Eliot 
mean? 

The government were again called to task, by Mr. 
John O'Connell, in March, 1842, upon the disclosures 
made at the recent Assizes at Longford and at Meath. 

He again demanded of the Noble Secretary, Lord 
Eliot, whether such a dreadful system, which evidently 
led to crime, was to be continued, directly contrary to the 
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maxim " that it was much better many guilty men should 
escape punishment, than that one innocent should suffer. " 

He reminded the Noble, Lord, that he had recently 
called his attention to the subject, but had omitted to state 
another case at the time. It was that of parties who had 
applied for pay and support to the police, and offered to 
give evidence against persons connected with ribbonism. 
The policeman to whom they applied, tried an experiment, 
for the purpose of testing their accuracy. He sent them 
to a meeting, which existed only in his own imagination. 
They came the next day with a full account of the imagi- 
nary meeting to the policeman ! 

Mr. John O'Connell then related the circumstances 
already mentioned of the trials of Casey at Longford and 
Carroll at Meath, thp former for having ribbon papers, 
which the informer Hoey had thrust into his pockets, the 
other for killing sheep, and accusing an innocent man (Caf- 
frey) of the crime. 

He wished to know was there to be an alteration in the 
system, which caused the greatest dissatisfaction in Ireland, 
and that made life and property insecure. 

Lord Eliot replied that he could only give the same 
answer which he had given when the honourable gentleman 
had put the same question at an early part of the session; 
he did then say that the practice of holding out induce- 
ments to witnesses to give evidence in criminal cases was 
in itself objectionable, but that in the present state of Ire- 
land that practice could not be safely discontinued 

It was absolutely necessary that the minds of persons' 

who came forward to give evidence should be rendered 
secure, and that they should be assured of being able to 
remove to another country. — (Hansard's Debates, vol. 61, 
page 300.J 

Again, after the confessions of the spy Hagan, at the 
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Armagh Summer Assizes, 1842. the Liberator denounced 
the system in parliament, and moved for copies or extracts 
from the correspondence between the government and the 
magistrates, relative to the witnesses produced on the trial. 
He read the evidence of Hagan, and remarked that, "as 
this evidence had the sanction of a jury, and as the govern- 
ment had transported the persons convicted, it must Be taken 
as true, and therefore he trusted the government would not 
screen the parties implicated in these transactions; the 
documents would inform him against wjiom it would be 
his duty to move for a committee of enquiry." 

Lord Eliot refused the motion on the ground of its 
establishing " a dangerous and inconvenient precedent ;" 
and, as he conceived the correspondence to be of a confi- 
dential nature, he was not at that moment, he said, able to 
say whether, or to cwhat extent, the local authorities were 
cognizant of Hagan's proceedings; but he had no hesitation 
in saying, that if they were cognizant of them, their con- 
duct was altogether unjustifiable' 9 — {Hansard's Debates, 
vol 65. p. 1069J 

Lord Eliot's, defence for supporting these infamous 
pests, was grounded upon the alleged difficulty of obtaining 
evidence. On this we shall presently remark. He said, 
moreover, that it was necessary to remove them afterwards 
to another country for safety. 

It certainly would have been the duty of govern- 
ment to banish such miscreants from the land. But in- 
stead of that, we find the public press loud with com- 
plaints, that they were left to prowl about the country, 
inveigling their prey and spreading crime. 

With such incentives to crime, is it any wonder that the 
people of Ireland have no confidence in the administration 
of the law, from the "mockery, the delusion, and the 
snare" of the monster trials downwards ? 
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May we hope, that for the sake of justice, of honour, 
of humanity, a system so repugnant to every sense of moral 
feeling— a system by which the ends of justice are really 
defeated, shall be no longer tolerated ? 



THE JURY SYSTEM. 



It is a principle universally established, that the adminis- 
tration of justice shall not alone be pure, but free from 
suspicion ; and especially that the grand safe-guard of 
life and liberty, trial by jury, should be free from taint. 
That the contrary should be the practice is horrible to 
think. Unless there be fixed in the minds of the people, 
the fullest confidence in the fair and impartial administra- 
tion of the laws, it is absurd to suppose, for one moment, 
that they will be regarded. 

The Irish are a shrewd people — their character was 
proclaimed by Sir John Davis some centuries ago, and 
his estimate is not less applicable to the present time : 
" There is no nation of people, under the sunne, that doth 
love equall and indifferent justice better then the Irish, or 
will rest better satisfied with the execution thereof, although 
it bee against themselves — soe as they may have the pro- 
tection and benefitt of y c lawe, when uppon just cause they 
doe desire it." 

In a Report of the Repeal Association upon Petit » 
Juries in Tipperary, presented in, 1844, drawn up by Mr. 
J. C. Fitzpatrick, the following facts are stated : — 
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Tint at the opening assizes of 1839, on a panel of 300 
names, 118 were Roman Catholics, sixteen of whom are 
found amongst the first 50 names ; 38 amongst the first 
hundred. So that making allowance for some persons not 
answering, and the challenges of the prisoner, he would, in most 
instances, at these assizes, he able to procure a Jury of Pro- 
testants and Catholics in nearly equal numbers. 

That from this period, (the opening assizes of 1839,) 
down to the Summer assizes of 1843, the disproportion of 
Catholics to Protestants on the panel of the North Riding, as 
set forth in the annexed table, systematically and numerously 
increased, until on that occasion we find the numbers to be 
thus : — On the entire panel 37 Roman Catholics — 4 of them 
amongst the first fifty names, and nine amongst the first hun- 
dred. So that the total number of Roman Catholics on the 
panel, in 1843, was not a third of what had been on it in 1839, 
and the number among the first fifty but one-fourth. 
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Catholics 


ASSIZES. 


number 
on the 


of Catho- 
lics on the 


placed in 
first 100 


placed in 
nrst50 




Panel. 


longPanel. 


names. 


names. 


Summer, 1839, 


319 


118 


201 


38 


15 


Spring, 1840, 


185 


60 . 


125 


43 


22 


Summer, 1840, 


198 


57 


141 


36 


20 


Spring, 1841, 


200 


44 


156 


28 


18 


Summer, 1841, 


206 


55 


149 


30 


21 


Spring, 1842, 


214 


46 


168 


22 


16 


Summer, 1842, 


227 


51 


176 


25 


12 


Spring, 1843, 


193 


52 


141 


10 


6 


Summer, 1843, 


201 


37 


164 


9 


4 


Spring, 1844, 


211 


43 


168 


11 


7 


Special Commission, 


434 


88 


366 


20 


8 



This Table was made by the Proprietor and Editor of the Tipperary 
Vindicatory from the data furnished by the Returns moved for in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Bellew, on the suggestions of that Journal. 

That while the number of Catholics on the panel are thus 
1 to 4£, they are on the list of persons returned to the Sheriff, 
as qualified to serve on juries, as two to one. 
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That referring to the names of the' petit jurors, at the 
Special Commission held at Clonmel, in the South Riding of 
Tipperary, in June, 1842, the same system of excluding per- 
sons professing the Roman Catholic religion, has been adhered 
to — the proportion of Catholics to Protestants on the panel, 
being one to fifteen* That the persons composing it, are from 
a class in society never before called upon to serve in that capa- 
city — being those who are usually summoned on the grand and 
not on the petit jury — the landlords of the county. 

That previous to this occasion, some of those horrible 
crimes that mark the progress of the unnatural war that has 
so long been waged between the landlords and tenants of that 
county, had taken place ; the feelings of those who ranged 
themselves on either side, were in the highest state of exasper- 
ation In a country where two classes are ranged in hos- 
tility against each other, and the interests of each thought to 
be at stake in every trial, to travel out of those ranks whence 
jurors are usually taken, and select them exclusively from one 
class to try members of the other, is in direct violation of the 
spirit of that charter which declares it to be the right of every 
subject to be tried by his peers, indifferently chosen. 

As exemplifying the effect of this arrangement of the 
jury panel, at the Spring assizes, 1844, the petit jury for 
criminal cases, at the South Biding of Tipperary, was 
composed of 1 1 Protestants and 1 Catholic. 

In the North Riding of Tipperary, at same assizes, the 
criminal jury was constituted in the same proportion. It 
could hardly have fallen out otherwise, for the first 100 
names occur in this order — 



1 Catholic. 


9 Protestants. 


1 Catholic. 


3 Protestants. 


1 Catholic. 


10 Protestants. 


1 Catholic. 


6 Protestants. 


2 Catholics. 


6 Protestants. 
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1 Catholic. 



35 Protestants. 


1 Catholic. 


16 Protestants. 


1 Catholic. 


7 Protestants. 



101, being ninety-two Protestants to nine Catholics. 

The same system prevailed in Limerick ; only one Ro- 
man Catholic on either of the juries empanneled there at 
same assizes, to try criminal cases. 

In the King's County also, there were only five or six 
Catholics amongst the first hundred on the panel; the 
two Catholics who answered to their names were chal- 
lenged by the Crown, and an exclusively Protestant jury 
selected. 

It must not be understood that any imputation is sought 
to be oast upon fairly empanneled juries, by reason of 
their religious belief; but where the people have to con- 
tend with an unpopular magistracy — where they see that 
the peasant is consigned to an exclusive class, to be tried 
for his life — to a class believed to regard him and his reli- 
gion with distrust and hostility — when he is, moreover, 
confronted with testimony, known to be hired, foul, and 
perjured — and when the almost invariable result is a con- 
viction — under .such an unfavourable combination, how 
is it possible to persuade the people that the object of 
the law is justice? Is there not in all this a clear 
solution of one, at least, of the causes which force the 
Irish peasant to believe it a merit and a duty to plan 
his midnight code of vengeance, to retaliate for what he 
considers the wrongs and iniquities perpetrated under this 
guise of law ? 

But let the system be changed — let justice be rigidly 
administered — purge the magistracy — purge the police — 
[vol. iv.] p 
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purge the jury panel — discountenance paid spies-?— give the 
accused a fair jury, honest witnesses, and the other 
appliances of a bona fide unprejudiced trial, and on earth 
there will not be found a people more ready to discounten- 
ance crime, and aid in its detection and punishment, than 
the Irish peasantry. 



CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE. 



We are told that the urgency of the case alone justifies 
this sweeping inroad upon the constitution. 

The Irish people are dealt with as a nation of assassins, 
whom the ordinary laws of civilized nations cannot re- 
strain. Is this their true character? — Let the evidence on 
the records of parliament testify : — 

Major G. Warburton, upon his examination before the 
Commons' Committee, 1824, page 154, is asked — 

il Are any circumstances in your knowledge evincing the 
anxiety of the population to be employed ? — I have known at 
that period (the time of distress) that any person, in fact, that 
could afford to give the people one meal a-day could get their 
labour for it. 

" One meal of what ? — One meal of food of any kind. I 
believe there were instances of it." 

W. W. Beecher, Esq. (Report Commons' Committee, 
1824, p. 185): 

" I think it" (submissiveness towards persons in a higher 
station) " is carried beyond proper respect ; that it is more 
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than is justified. I think that they have been unused to fair, 
dealing from the upper orders, and that, if they get it, they 
are astonished and gratified beyond measure." 

" Is there not at the same time a strong attachment on the 
paTt of the tenantry towards their landlords, in cases where 
they conceive they are well used ? — Very strong." 

R. Griffith, Esq., civil engineer (Report Commons' Com- 
mittee, 1824, p. 231): 

" Do you conceive that if an English gentlemen were to 
engage in the investment of capital in any commercial or ma- 
nufacturing speculation in the centre of that very district, or 
the most disturbed part of it, that they would be in any hazard, 
personal or otherwise ? — I think neither himself nor the pro- 
perty would be in any hazard ; provided he treated the people 
justly and paid them regularly." 

John Dunne, Esq., Queen's Co. (Report Commons' Com- 
mittee, 1824, p.284) : 

" Generally speaking, is their disposition orderly and quiet? 
—Generally speaking, it is so; and to the want of em- 
ployment I attribute, in a great measure, much of our unhappy 
state." 

" Is there a great anxiety on the part of the people to be em- 
ployed? — The greatest possible ; the anxiety of the creatures 
to be employed, for any kind of remuneration, is wonderfully 
great." 

" Are they industrious ? — Very industrious indeed, if they 
can but get employment." 



Rev. Michael Collins, P.P- Skibbereen, Co. Cork (Report 
Commons' Committee, 1824, p. 337) : 

" They (the people) feel that they exist more by sufferance 
than by law; but wherever they are treated kindly they are 
grateful, because they think the kihdnesss extraordinary, and 
the result of natural benevolence rather than of the law." 
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James Lawler, Esq-, J.P. County Kerry (Report Com- 
mons' Committee, 1824, pp. 439, 440) : 

" There is no people on the earth that is more amenable to the 
law than the Irish peasantry, if they are left alone. 

" When they find the intention is to deal justly and reasonably 
with them? — They are the easiest in the world to manage^ 
although they are very wretched. 

" Are they industrious ? Do they work hard ? — They are 
the most laborious people in the world 

(c Are they kind and charitable towards each other ? — Their 

charity is unbounded towards each other, they always give 

something, more or less, according to their means." 

Archbishop of Cashel (Report Lords' Committee,. 1825, 
page 278) : 

" Does not your grace think, from the experience you hare had 
of the common people of Ireland, that they are very grateful 
for any benefit conferred upon them, and disposed to submit to 
the authority of their superiors, when treated with justice f — 
Certainly. Their gratitude is great. They are accustomed 
to act from immediate feeling and impulse, and very much dis- 
posed to receive every favour with a respectful gratitude, almost 
bordering on excess." 

Colonel W. S. Curry, Agent to Duke of Devonshire 
(Report Commons' Committee, 1825, page 300): 

" Do you find the lower orders of the Irish with which you 
deal, in general a grateful class of persons ? — They appear ex- 
tremely grateful at the moment, and I have no reason to sup- 
pose that they are ungrateful at any time. I think they are in 
general a very grateful people. 

" In general, do you find them easy to be governed ? — Cer- 
tainly, very easy to be governed/' 

Earl Kingston (Report Lords' Committee, 1825, 
page 431): 

" Is there a desire to seek employment where it can be found ? 
A vast desire, they will work for anything, whatever they can 
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get. I have had some offered to work for me for three-pence 
a- day, stout, able men, and glad to get it." 

J. S. Jiochfort, Esq., County Carlow (Report Commons' 
Committee, 1825, page 453) : 

" No man in Ireland, be he ever so poor, refuses anything 
to the travelling beggar. 

" Have you observed among the lower classes in Ireland a 
great feeling of charity and kindness ? 

" I believe if they had but one dinner they would share it 
with a travelling 1 beggar. 

** You conceive that benevolence is a strong ingredient in the 
Irish peasant ? — A very strong ingredient. 

" Do you attribute it" (viz. any conduct of lawlessness) " to 
any defect of natural character, or to political circumstances 
acting strongly on his feelings ? — Certainly not to his natural 
character, but to the political situation in which he is 
placed." 

James Cropper, Esq. of Liverpool, merchant (Report Com- 
mons' Committee, 1825, p. 688) : 

" What was the object of your visit to that country? (Ire- 
land) — To see the state of the country, with the view to 

ascertain what was the best means of relieving the distress of 
the country. 

Page 691. — " Did you observe in Ireland whether there was 
any anxiety on the subject of education on the part of the peo- 
ple ? — Yes ; in all my inquiries I received the same answer, 
that the anxiety for education was very great, 

" Which do you consider the English or the Irish peasantry 
to be most desirous of education ? — I should think the Irish 
peasantry." • 

John Wiggins, Esq., an English gentleman, land agent, 
(Report Commons' Committee, 1830) : 

3993. " Do you think there is, on the part of the Irish pea- 
santry, a spirit of industry, and an anxiety to improve, that can 
be relied upon, as a means of eventually bettering their condi- 
tion ? — I certainly do. I think they are energetic and indus- 
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trious, whenever they see any prospect of their industry tend- 
ing to their own comfort. 

To Q. 3994. " The efforts I have witnessed are really extraor- 
dinary : people bringing manure from the sea on their backs, 
up extraordinary cliffs, such as an Englishman would not fancy 
to be accessible, and I give them credit for infinite perseve- 
rance in those ways. I have seen pieces of land cultivated 
that it would be thought scarcely possible to get at here (Eng- 
land). 

4060. " Do you recollect the failure of the crop in 1821 ? — 
I do. 

4061. " Was there not a very great pressure upon different 
parts of Kerry, at that time, from that failure ? — Very consi- 
derable. I think out of a population of 230,000 in Kerry, 
170,000 were reported to have been destitute of the means of 
subsistence for the moment ; and it ought to be remarked, to 
the credit of the people, that not a single depredation on pro- 
perty took place." 

Mr. Nicholls, in his second report upon poor laws, (8vo. 
par. 31, p. 81,) states, that in Donegal 

" There was no employment for the young people, nor relief 
for the aged, nor means nor opportunity for removing their sur- 
plus numbers to some more eligible spot. They could only, 
therefore, live on, * hoping,' as they said, ' that times might 
mend, and that their landlords would sooner or later do some- 
thing for them/ Yet with all this suffering, no disturbance or 
act of violence has occurred in Donegal. During the severe 
privations of the last summery when numbers were actually in 
want of sustenance} there was no dishonesty, no plundering. 
The people starved, but they would not steal ; and 
although their little stock of cattle and moveables has been 
notoriously lessening these last four years, and especially in 
the last year, which seems to have swallowed up nearly all their 
visible means, they have yet paid their rents. The occupier's 
share of the produce has been insufficient for his own support, 
yet the landlord's share has generally been paid in full." 
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Let us cite again the Devon Report, page 12 : — 
* 
" Our personal experience and observations during our inquiry 
have afforded us a melancholy confirmation of these statements. 
.And we cannot forbear expressing our strong sense of the 
patient endurance which the labouring classes have generally, 
exhibited under sufferings, greater, we believe, than the 

PEOPLE OP ANY OTHER COUNTRY IN EUROPE HAVE TO SUS- 
TAIN." 

And at page 35 : — 

" Up to this period, any improvement that may have taken 
place is attributable, almost entirely, to the habits of tem- 
perance in which they have so generally persevered, and not, 
we grieve to say, to any increased demand for their labour? 

Even at the' moment this coercion bill was urged for- 
ward with indecent haste in one house of parliament, the 
home secretary is reported to have borne the following 
testimony in the other house, as to the pacific disposition of 
the people under the most trying circumstances : — 

" The potato disease, so far from being arrested, was pro- 
gressing ; the potatoes stored in pits had not kept well, but 
were rapidly becoming endangered. He might also state 
that he entirely agreed with the honourable and learned 
gentleman (Mr* O'ConnellJ that up to this time the conduct 
of the Irish peasantry in general, with such alarming pros- 
pects, and under such distressing circumstances, was ex- 
cellent. NO RIOTS HAD TAKEN PLACE — NO TUMULTS 

EVERYWHERE THE UTMOST PATIENCE HAD BEEN EXHIBITED. 

He had heard with painful interest of 190 labourers coming to 
a meeting of a board of guardians, stating that their food 
was failing them — that no wages were offered to them — 
that all they wanted was to work for wages; and he must 
say that a more touching case than this could not be con- 
ceived." 

Yet such are the people who, asking for bread, receive 
from the British parliament a coercion bill ! 
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EEMEDIAL MEASURES. 



These have been abundantly pointed out in the reports 
and evidence already referred to, and are further suggested 
as follows : — 

Richard Griffith, Esq., civil engineer, (Report Lords' 
Committee, 1824, p. 59,) states that he was sent into 
the county Limerick, in 1822, during the distress, to 
employ the people. 

P. 61. " In the winter of 1821, and early in spring, 1822, the 
district was much disturbed ; in fact, the district in which the 
greater number of my works are situated, had been the most 
disturbed of the south of Ireland, and I conceive that the extent 
of employment I have given to the people has tended in a great 
measure to tranquillize the country. 

P. 62. " Did you find the persons to whom you were able to 
offer work, willing to take it ? — Very anxious indeed to take 
it 

" You found them very willing to work ? — Yes ; and when 
they understood the principle on which I proceeded, very 
' docile. 

P. 63. " Have there been any outrages committed by any of 
the persons employed by you, since they were so employed ? — I 
believe not ; some have been arrested for outrages which took 
place antecedent to the works being commenced ; but I do not 
remember any instance of an individual being arrested for any 
transaction subsequent to his being employed by me." 

Major Wilcocks, inspector of constabulary (Report Lords 1 
Committee, 1824, p. 98) : 

" My opinion of the peasantry of the country is, that if they 
felt comfortable, it would not be easy to induce them to acts of 
outrage." 
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Alexander Nimmo, Esq.,C.E. (Report Lords' Committee* 

1824, p. 226): 

" We have generally found, that in those places that were 
disposed to he particularly disturbed, when the people found 
employment enough, we 'had immediate peace, and every kind 
of outrage ceased. 

" Have you not observed in your intercourse with various 
parts of Ireland, that the disposition to outrage has been least 
where the population has been most employed ? — That, I think, 
I may universally assert." 

Mr. Sergeant Lloyd, administering insurrection act (Com- 
. vmons' Committee, 1824, p. 196) : 

" If employment should be devised for the people, I think 
the insurrection act will cease to he necessary. 9 

John Leslie Foster, Esq., M.P. (Report Lords' Committee, 

1825, p. 68): 

" Have any legislative measures occurred to you, by which a 
remedy might be applied to the causes of the disturbances to 
which you have alluded ? — With respect to the main cause, the 
tenure of land in Ireland, nothing but an improved sense of 
their interest, gradually operating upon the proprietors of land, 
is, I think, likely to apply a corrective ; and I have great satis- 
faction in anticipating that, when that part of the subject shall 
now be fairly laid before the public, by the high authority of 
your lordships, the proprietors of land in Ireland will indivi- 
dually feel grateful for. the information, and will be disposed 
to act upon whatever principles are recommended to them." 

John Wiggins, Esq., an Englishman, land agent (Report 
Commons' Committee, 1830): 

To Q. 4033 to 4040. " Was intimately acquainted with the 
district of Glenbay, in the barony of Iveragh. At that time 
the population were extremely wild and savage. 

To Q. 4053. " At the present moment it exhibits a very ex- 
traordinary contrast ,..The people are now well clothed, 
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extremely industrious and orderly ; and I have seen them at- 
tending the chapel regularly twice a day. 

To Q. 4063. " The means adopted were generally an attention 
to the character of the people, and a constant desire, on the part 
of the managers of the estate, to avail themselves of the dispo- 
sition of those people, to the improvement of the lands, and to 
the improvement of their habits and character generally ; it 
was done with very little sacrifice of rent, or of money, hut a 
constant and earnest attention to the object of improving the 
estate by the industry of the people. 

To Q. 4065. « If it (the estate) were to be sold now, I 
should say it would sell for many thousands of pounds more 
than it would have done before. 

4068. "During the disturbances that occurred, did the 
spirit of Whiteboyism extend itself to Glenbay h— Not at all. 
On the contrary, the inhabitants had a meeting, and passed 
resolutions, in a style rather of superiority, disavowing any 
participation in those feelings, and stating that the reason they 
did not participate in those feelings was the attention that had 
been paid to them, and to their improvement for so many 
years. 

4078. " From your knowledge of the South-west of Ire- 
land, do you think the system you have described, as pur- 
sued by Lord Headly, would be capable of application else- 
where ? — I should think perfectly capable of application in any 
part of Ireland ; and perhaps with greater facility and ease, 
than in Glenbay ; because there were so many difficulties to 
struggle with at Glenbay, at first, from the state of the peo- 
ple." 

Matthew Barrington, Esq., crown solicitor (Report Com- 
mons' Committee, 1822) : 

" 136. Lord Headly took pains to provide for his tenantry, 
and not turn any off? — Yes ; and to his own advantage, for 
he has trebled the value of his estate" 

John Dillon, Esq., Queen's county (Report Commons' 
Committee, 1832) : 

" 2,521. What remedies would you recommend to quiet the 
disturbances in the country ? — If a remedy were effectual, it 
should relieve the poverty at present existing. You may 
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put theni down by the strength of the law, but that would not 
be effectual. If the same poverty exists, it will break out 
again ." 

Rev. Nicholas O'Connor, P.P., Maryborough (Report 
Commons' Committee, 1832) : 

3,264. " Do you think that general employment would have 
a tendency to prevent it" (outrage) ? — " Yes ; I am sure 
it would." 

The celebrated reply of the late lamented Mr. Drum- 
mond, in May, 1838, to the demand of the Tipperary 
magistrates, for " heavier penalties," will not soon be 
forgotten. It applies with peculiar force at the present 
moment : — 

" Pbopebty has its duties as well as its rights. 
To the neglect of those duties, in time past, is mainly to be 
ascribed that diseased state of society in which such crimes 
take their rise — and it is not in the enactment or enforcement 
of statutes of extraordinary severity, but, chiefly, in the better 
and more faithful performance of those duties, and the en- 
lightened and humane exercise of those rights, that a perma- 
nent remedy for such disorders is to be sought," 

The numerous witnesses examined by the Devon Com- 
mission, suggest- 
That leases should be. given to tenants, and compensa- 
tion made to them for improvements on the land : 
That the landlords should build houses for them : 
That a tax should be put on absentee landlords : 
That burthens on land should be reduced and put under 
better regulation : 

That public works should be promoted : 
That waste lands and bogs should be reclaimed : 
That a proper system of drainage should be promoted ; 
agricultural schools established — with many other useful 
recommendations, 
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MANUFACTURING RIOTS IN ENGLAND IN 1842, 
AND NO COERCION, 



During the' year 1842 most fearful riots prevailed 
throughout the manufacturing and mining districts of 
England. These riots arose in consequence of a depres- 
sion of trade — it was but a temporary depression, yet such 
was the exasperation at the prospect of wages being re- 
duced, that a wide spread organization for resistance was 
formed. Immense public meetings were held by the 
people, at which plans for violent enforcement of their 
views were openly discussed and arranged, and they im- 
mediately proceeded to carry out those plans by burning 
houses, demolishing mills and buildings, destroying ma- 
chinery and property to an enormous amount. They 
gave way to the most licentious excesses, in open defiance 
of both civil and military authority. The country was in a 
state of actual rebellion, and many lives were lost. 

Yet there was no coercion act for England, though the 
ordinary powers of the constitution were, in many cases, 
inadequate to cope with the numbers and determination 
of the rioters. 

The minister set at once about devising means to relieve 
the distress, and resuscitate trade. In this he succeeded — 
peace and harmony were restored— commerce progressed, 
and has now "arrived at a pitch of prosperity unparalleled. 
Mr. Horner, inspector of factories, in his report for 1845 
presented to parliament, gives the following account of the 
amazing increase of manufactures in England : — 
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" There has been an increase in my district of 529 factories, 
of 10,041 horse power, and of 50,522 persons employed. This 
increase has all taken place since November, 1842, when the 
revival of trade began." 

The following extracts from the public journals of the 
day, exhibit the dangerous nature and extent of these dis- 
turbances : — 

February. — <* A mob of 7,000 or 8,000 persons assembled 
'hj torch light, who held the town (Derby) at their m'ercy for 
a considerable time." — Standard. 

" Manchester is up in arms, and ready for the affray. The 
meeting held at Leeds on Saturday, requires no comment. At 
Sheffield the indignation is even stronger." — Sun. 

April. — " On Thursday they . assembled in unusually large 
numbers at Wigan, and about 600 of them went in a body to 
the board-room, where the .Guardians were sitting, and there 
demanded instant relief. This was denied, and they were or- 
dered to leave the premises, upon which they rushed towards 
the board-room, demanding ' food or death.' The guardians 
were put to flight. The police were sent for, but were unable 
to disperse the mob, until the military were called out. They 
ultimately separated. Placards were posted on the walls, 
headed ' Bread or Steel.' " — Morning Chronicle. 

« A body of men, to the number of 3,000, assembled at Row- 
ley Regis, many of them were armed with swords, pikes, and 
other deadly weapons : their ranks were hourly augmented 
by companies of one and two hundred, from West Bromwick, 
Cradley, Lie-a-waste, and Halesowen; all of whom appeared 
resolute for mischief, and anxious for the affray." — Morning 
Advertiser and other papers. 

" Between 300 and 400 persons attacked the brick croft of 
Messrs. Poulting and Henry of Manchester. Fire arms were 
discharged on both sides, when the rioters dispersed, after 
breaking open Mr. Fletcher the Magistrate's house; they 
abused the inmates, broke his furniture, and carried away part 
of it." — Freeman's Journal, 22nd May, from English papers. 

" The Examiner of 4th June, states, that the intelligence 
from Bromley, is of the most alarming character, and great 
fears are expressed for the peace of the district. On Sunday 
20,000 persons met at Enfield." 
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The riots continued partially till about the beginning of 
August/when they were carried on with unrestrained des- 
peration. 

The Times mentions as a proof of the organization, that, 
" as soon as the military had left Newcastle, a rocket was dis- 
charged by the rioters, to apprize their associates of the fact. 

That for a length of time it has been notorious, 

that, at the large sabbath assemblies of the people, the pro- 
priety of burning mills and destroying property, was openly 
discussed/' 

The Examiner also informs us, that " on Sunday a very 
large meeting was held at Mottram Moor, eight or ten thou- 
sand present, at which the extensive outrages, afterwards 
committed, were discussed and agreed upon" 

The consequences soon became apparent. 

The Times of 12th August has the following statement : — 
" They have turned out the hands in every factory in Man- 
chester, Salford, and the neighbourhood, with the exception of 
Mr. Burley's ; and the military are now surrounding that, to 
protect it from the violence of the mob. Most of the shops 
are . closed, and the windows of the factories smashed, and 
several police lock-ups demolished. The town is in a 
most excited state, from the fact that from fifty to sixty thou- 
sand are suddenly and treasonably thrown out of employment. 
An attack was made on the cavalry barrack, at Hulme." 

" The utmost consternation prevails, and the military and 
police find great difficulty in protecting the property of the inha- 
bitants, in consequence of the immense mob having separated to 
commit depredations in groups. Most of the shops are closed. 
The provision dealers' places are mostly objects of attack." — 
Times, \2th August. 

"This morning (11th August) the turn-outs assembled 
at Hyde, when they were joined by some of their com- 
panions of the preceding day, and having laid down their plans, 
proceeded in a vast body, joined by colliers, and other trades, to 
Stockport, at which town they arrived at noon. The numbers 
eould not be less than from 25,000 to 30,000. The various 
mills were soon stopped, and at some of them the men were 

compelled to retire without their clothes 

All the mills having been stopped they proceeded to hold a 
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meeting on Waterloo-road During the meeting a 

portion of the turn-outs had proceeded to the union-workhouse 
on Shaw Heath, where they forced an entrance, and took 672 

41b and 61b loaves, and £7 in copper During this 

several of the mob were seen loading pistols, and others were 

observed mthformidable daggers under their coats All 

the shops ana public houses have been closed since noon." — 
Morning Chronicle, 13th August. , 

" The ringleaders of the mob having insisted on the people 
from the various mills joining them, they soon formed a 
numerous body, about 5,000. They carried a banner inscribed 
* The men of Staleybridge will follow wherever danger points 
the way' ' They that perish by the sword are better 

THAN THEY THAT PERISH OF HUNGER.' &C Not Content with 

causing the factory people to turn out, they paid visits to such 
of the colleries as were at work, and compelled the colliers to 
join them. They also procured a number of formidable 
bludgeons from the yards they visited, and were successful in 

stopping every engine in the place 

At Higher Dukinfield they spoiled the work, and stopped 
the engines at many mills. They proceeded through Denton 
and Crown Point, and forced the journeymen hatters to join 
them. At Hyde they stopped the whole of the factories. At 
Oldham they attacked several factories, and had a severe con- 
flict with the police A visit to Manchester on the 

market day formed part of the general plan agreed to 
on Sunday. At a meeting at Ashton, on Tuesday morning, 
for the purpose of proceeding to Manchester, (which was held 
at 5 o'clock,) it was resolved, that they would turn 
out on their way all the factory hands and other 

WORK PEOPLE, AT F AIRFIELD AND DrOYSTON 

This determination was carried into effect, and considerable 

damage done at some of the factories 

Having attacked the mill of Messrs. Stirling and Beckton, the 
hands refusing to turn out, they made a ' total wreck' of the 

dwelling-house They destroyed the police station at 

Newton, which they almost literally levelled with the ground. 
They then broke the Manchester gas works — rescued pri- 
soners lodged there — beat the police. At half-past one o'clock 
their number was between eight and ten thousand. Three 
hundred special constables were sworn. The riot act was read 
at the gas house attack." — Examiner, 1 3th August 
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u The state of affairs does not mend here, hut rather assumes 
a more serious aspect, not only as regards Manchester hut the 
surrounding districts of Bolton, Rochdale, Stockport, War- 
rington, Eccles, Worsley, Heywood, Macclesfield, Ashton, 
Hyde, Staleybridge, &c. At all these places the mobs have 
turned out the hands from the mills. The town may he said 

to be under the merciful dominion of mob law The 

authorities, civil\and military, declare themselves very much 
afraid of the results of what now begins to assume the appear- 
ance of an insurrectionary MOVEMENT. An express was 
forwarded to Sir James Graham, by the half-past seven o'clock 
train, this evening, announcing the state of matters." — Times, 
13th August. 

Manchester, 11 th August — "The mob appear almost jaded 
to day, with their exertions parading the town (Manchester), 

and storming the provision shops .Some companies 

of the 72nd Highlanders arrived in town to day FROM IRE- 
LAND, by a special train from Liverpool. Constables Leigh 
and Bagnall, who were wounded yesterday, died this morn- 
ing in the infirmary. Several respectable men, who have 
acted as special constables, were taken to the infirmary this 

afternoon, severely wounded It is not safe to walk the 

streets, and' many persons have been knocked down with 
bludgeons and stones, who took no part either for or against 
the rioters. One of the deceased policemen is in a most 

dreadful mutilated state Friday morning, 12th 

August — The magistrates commenced sittings between five and 
six o'clock, and continued to a late hour swearing special con- 
stables ; up to the present time there are few short of 2,500 
specials appointed. The first act of the rioters, this morning, 
was to attack some large silk mills in Silver-street, which 
had again gone to work. These they compelled to stop, after 

which they visited several otheV factories The 

troops and police are placed, with artillery, at the different 
entrances to the town, in order to stop any further influx of 
strange mobs ; the organization of the people appears 
to be complete All the roads leading to the Ox- 
ford road and Garrett roads are thronged with persons ; and 
so frightful is the aspect of things in that quarter^ that private 

houses, and public houses, and shops are barricaded 

The affair is now assuming a more political aspect, as 
a series of resolutions have been published and circulated, 
avowing the principles of the peoples' charter, expressing them- 
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selves determined to forward it at all hazards It 

is dangerous to appear at those places, except under the protec- 
tion of the military ; and there is, therefore, no opportunity 

of knowing what takes place at the meeting 

The turn out colliers have arrived at Pendleton on their 
way to Manchester. They have attacked several mills." — Ex- 
aminer, \3th August, 1842. 

" At Salford the rioters attempted to make forcible entry 
on the mill of Messrs. Gisborne and Wilson, when the proprie- 
tors fired and shot five persons." — Liverpool Mail, 13th 
August. 

" In the neighbourhood of Rochdale every mill was stopped. 
On the morning of the 12th, they met at five and at six 
o'clock ; they started about 3,000 strong to Baccup, three 
miles distant, turning out all hands on their route." — Morning 
Chronicle, \Sth August. 

" The Leeds Times of the 13th, informs us that in Man- 
chester ' the whole factory system is brought to a dead stand' 

,....' Where compliance was refused, the windows of the 

factories were smashed in a very summary manner 

At this period it is stated that twenty-three persons engaged 
in the conflicts, had been admitted into the infirmary ." 

" Macclesfield, Saturday — The processions which left Stock- 
port yesterday, were joined at Poynton and neighbourhood, by 
parties from Oldham, Ashton, Hyde, &c, at Hazelgrove, they 
were joined by numbers of weavers ; and at Poynton the col- 
liers were compelled to leave their work, and readily joined the 
mob." — Morning Chronicle f 15th August 

On the 12th August Parliament was prorogued to 6 th 
October, without any demand having been made by the 
minister for a Coercion Bill. There was not even an 
allusion to the riots or their causes, in the speech from 
the Throne, further than as follows : 

" There are, I trust, indications of gradual recovery from 
that depression which has affected many branches of manu- 
facturing industry, and has exposed large classes of my people 
to privations and sufferings, which have caused me the deepest 
concern." 
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The very next day, as we are informed by the London 
papers, the Cabinet met a deputation from the magistrates 
of Manchester, who went express " to represent the 
alarming state of the manufacturing districts, and to im- 
press upon the government the necessity of the most ener- 
getic means for the suppression of the disturbances." 

It would appear moreover that the favourable expecta- 
tions, from a revival of trade, had not been immediately 
realized, for the journals continue to abound with accounts 
of increasing outrages. For example — 

The Manchester Guardian of the 17th August, 1842, states 
that " Halifax is all in commotion, and the mob both desperate 
and determined. That the mob and the soldiers have had 
several skirmishes ; and gives a list of horse, foot, and artil- 
lery then stationed in Manchester, amounting to 2210 men, with 
two howitzers and four six-pounders. 

« Warrington, Monday* — An express arrived at Manchester 
at three o'clock this morning,, from the magistrates of War- 
rington, requesting military aid, as the town was at the mercy 
of the mob. Two companies of the rifles were dispatched to 
Warrington, at half past four o'clock." — Times, Y[th August. 

" Clitheroe. — The hands in the different cotton mills in this 
place were turned out by a large mob, which we believe came 
principally from Burnley. At Accrington, Leigh, Marple, 
Quarry-bank, Wolverton, Chorley, and Hyde, the hands have 
been all turned out." — Times, 18*A August. 

" In West Bromwich the whole of the men in that quarter 
turned out from work, and were to meet in thousands on one of 
the banks"— Register, 20th August. 

" Attempts were made to stop the railways* and other public 
communications. Property had been attacked ; and an open 

system of plunder and depredation carried on 

Great exertions are making in Leeds to secure that import- 
ant town. Arrangements are making to swear in 500 special 
constables. The town is also provided with a good military 

force." tt A most daring attempt was made at the 

Leeds Railway to stop the departure of the mail-train.... 
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They entered the engine room ; they thrust the guard 

down the embankment, let the water out of the engine, leaving 

the fire, &c." "Having done as much mischief as 

they chose, they ran off threatening further violence. An ex- 
press engine arrived in Manchester from Preston to request 
military assistance. An attempt was made to throw the engine 

off the rails DISGUISE it as we may, the present 

MOVEMENT is a RISING against the GOVERNMENT 

AKD THE LA W. CAIX IT BY WHAT NAME WE PLEASE, IT IS 

REALLY an INSURRECTION At 

Preston three persons had been killed... The mob 

went to the factories at the west-end of the town, and such 

as were at work compelled to relinquish • 

When those proceedings were going on, the mayor and 
magistrates determined to proceed to meet the rioters, accom- 
panied by the detachment of the 72nd. The riot act was then 
read, and the chief constable and superintendant of police en- 
deavoured to persuade the mob to retire for fear of conse- 
quences ; and, while so engaged, one of the rioters aimed a 
stone at the head of Captain Woodford— it felled him to the 
ground, and while there they brutally kicked him. Immense 
bodies of stones were now thrown at the police and soldiers, 
many of the former being much hurt; and part of the mob 
having gone up Fox-street, they then had the advantage of 
stoning the military from both sides. Under these circum- 
stances orders were given tojftre ; several of the mob fell, but 

this did not seem to have much effect. The proclamation 

of the mayor states that * the people attempted to overcome the 

military force' From Staffordshire the 

reports are very discouraging. The mob have destroyed a 
number of houses, and altogether conducted themselves in a 

most outrageous manner, without control 

Early on the the 15th, a vast quantity of people assembled 
at Henley. The mob proceeded to the police office, and 
stripped it of all the arms, handcuffs, staffs, chains, books, 
$c. The books were torn to pieces, and thrown about the 
streets. From thence they proceeded to the lockups, and de- 
manded the prisoners. From thence to the collector of poor- 
rates, tore up all the books, and threw them in the streets ; 

broke all his windows* desks, &c From thence to 

a few shops who had not relieved them. Then to the Court 
of Requests, and demolished every thing they could meet 
with. This place joins the canal, in which they deposited 
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the beds, furniture, &c , . From thence to Stoke ; 

served that town the same way, but instead of tearing and 

drowning, they burned all they could meet with 

From thence to Penkhull, the residence of Mr. Rose, the 
stipendiary magistrate; destroyed the whole of his furni- 
ture, &c From thence to Mr. Allen's, of Great 

Fenton, where they acted in a similar manner ; drank his wine, 

&c. Thence to Lane-end They turned out all hands 

and trades on their way, the shops all closed and business sus- 
pended Some of the mob smashed the Rev. Dr. 

Bailey's House and burned it down They de- 
stroyed Rev. Mr. Atkins's house, and burned it down. They 
burned down the house of Mr. Perkins, the magistrate. Mr. 
Forrester's house, at Cobridge, agent to Lord Grenville, is 
gutted."—- Examiner, 20th August, 1842. 

The Times gives the following instances of singular 
viciousness connected with these lawless acts : — 

" Mr. Atkins's house, at Henley, is still, a smouldering ruin. 
It is remarkable that the mob gave the old clergyman ten 
minutes law to getaway, (being lame, and only able, to walk with 
two sticks.) They made a capture of his surplice^ut it on 
one of the mob in mockery, who paraded in front of the house 
when on fire! WHILE OTHERS TORE HIS BIBLE 
INTO TATTERS, and scattered the leaves in the street ! ! 
Several dissenters were calm and smiling witnesses of this 

gross outrage The Clergymen have mostly left the 

district for safety, as had Mr. Rose, the stipendiary magistrate. 

All the principal gentlemen's houses are barricaded and 

guarded with servants and tenants." — Times, ISth August. 

" At Longton, after breaking into, and gutting the police 
office, the furniture of which they totally consumed by fire, 

they smashed the windows of the town hall 

They then set fire to the police office, and then went to the 
Rectory, the house of the Rev. Dr. Vale, which they totally 
ransacked ! and afterwards fired the building" — Examiner. 

" Blackburn. — On Monday night the military were called 
out, and fired on the mob, several of whom are wounded and 
two dead since. On Tuesday morning an immense mob turned 
the water from Mr. Turner's mill. They committed a similar 
outrage at the mill of Mr Cowles, at Lower Darwar. Large 
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parties are parading the streets."— M or ning Chronicle* \*lth 
August, 1842. 

" Wigan.— A riotous mob, amounting' to some thousands, 
entered this town on Monday, armed with bludgeons ; they 
stopped the various colleries and mills, and turned upwards of 
3,000 persons out of employment." — Morning Chronicle, 17 th 
August, from Standard. ' 

The Examiner further informs us, that "at Shelton the 
colliers were called together by the chartists at eight o'clock, 
for the purpose of adopting resolutions to the effect that they 

WILL CEASE ALL WORK UNTIL THE CHARTER BECOMES THE 

law of the land That a large body of men from 

Bradford, were stopping the mills at Stanningly, 5 miles 
from Leeds, and plundering the provision shops. They pro- 
ceeded to Bramsley and Horseforth, about four miles from Leeds, 

turning out the hands of the mills which lie in the way 

That a daring attack Hvas made, near the Elland station, on a 
datachment of the 17th Lancers, who had just conveyed a num- 
ber of prisoners from Halifax to Elland." 

A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, writing 
from Huddersfield, says : — " I write in haste to inform you 
that our town, property, mills, machinery, wives, children, 
and lives, are all, at this moment, at the mercy of thousands 

of Lancashire turn-outs We are completely at their 

mercy ; they can just do as they like with us, and we are obliged 
to do every thing they tell us." — Morning Chronicle, 16th 



" On Monday the workers of mischief were marching from 
Lancashire into Huddersfield, and, ere night set in, the town 
was one alarming scene of riot and confusion. The only mills 
which ventured to resume work, were those of Messrs. Starkey 
Brothers, and Mr. George Crossland, Messrs. Brooke, and 
Messrs. Swaine and Webb. These mills, however, were forced 
to succumb to the turn-puts, before 5 o'clock in the afternoon. 
The disturbances commenced shortly after four, on the arrival 
of a mob, whose number some have ventured to estimate at 
20,000. On their way to Huddersfield they attacked and 
stopped a vast number of mills ; and their formidable appear- 
ance, being armed with thick sticks and bludgeons, which they 
continually brandished about, shewed that they had come pre- 
pared for the worst The first rencountre 

which the soldiers had with the mob, was at Messrs. Brooke's 
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mill, they were charged by the Lancers, one man was wounded, 
and another taken prisoner to the George Inn* To pre- 
vent further mischief and bloodshed Mr. Brooke addressed 
the rioters in a friendly manner and offered them half an 
hour to disperse. In the mean time the riot act had been 

read The mob, instead of dispersing, went 

to the prison, forced the doors, and demanded the release of 
the prisoner. On being told he was not there, they searched 
every cell — the keeper being obliged to permit them to do so. 

The mob then proceeded to the George Inn, and made a 

desperate attempt to force their way in, to rescue the prisoner, 
but were repulsed by the special constables, and then there was 
a prolonged and violent conflict — in the midst of which the 

military made their appearance and formed into square 

After the magistrates had repeatedly entreated the peo- 
ple to separate, and not finding them willing to do so, the 
soldiery were ordered to charge. The magistrates then rode 
up and down the streets, urging the people to get out of the 
way, as the soldiers were about to fire. No hostile movement 
however then took place. During the cessation the people gradu- 
ally surrounded the troops^, and several parleys took place be- 
tween the magistrates and the people, until at length the latter 
became so audacious, no alternative was left but to order the 
military to charge, — whereupon one of the most terrific scenes 

we ever beheld took place On proceeding to Halifax, 

the whole of the towns on the line of railway had joined, or 
were about joining the insurrection. Wakefield was ex- 
pecting to be attacked In Staffordshire the mob have 

been guilty of the greatest excesses. A serious encounter 
had taken place between the military and a band of rioters, 
advancing on Burslem, in which many lives were lost. Great 
apprehensions are entertained for the peace of all the midland 
counties • At Burslem the mob came boldly up, menac- 
ing the soldiery with their bludgeons, whilst some of their 
flanks commenced throwing stones, some of which striking the 
horses made them unsteady. The riot act had been previously 
read, and the commanding officer gave the order to charge and 
fire. The men in the front of the mob stood firm, one of them 
more prominent than the rest. This man was aimed at by a 
dragoon, who shot him through the head ; two more were mor- 
tally wounded, and have since died; the rest. were rode over 
and dispersed." — Examiner, 2Qth August, 1842. 

" Keightly — Yesterday about 1.1 o' Clock, a messenger arriv- 
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ed in this town to the authorities, stating that thousands were 
encamping on Leesmoor, near Ha worth. The military were 
all ordered out. The alarm hell was rung from the steeple of 
' the parish church, during the solemn hour when the congrega- 
tions were assembled at their devotions. Many congregations 
were broken up. All the inhabitants seemed on the alert, like 
a town fearing a siege."— -7Ymi*, 26th August. 

" Oldbury — The turn-outs, this morning, proceeded to assail 
the colliers, who, at four pits, hare returned to work. Several 
of them, before the arrival of the yeomanry cavalry, were 
ducked in the canal." — Same. 

" Nottingham, Tuesday — A considerable party of the turn- 
outs perambulated the streets to-day, laying the inhabitants 
under contributions for meat &c* with which they proceeded 
to Maperly plains to dine. They were surrounded by a party 
of the Queen's Bays, and prisoners to the number of five or 
six hundred taken and lodged in the house of correction." — 
Morning Chronicle, 25th August. 

" Lancaster— A meeting was held, at which it was resolved 
to call on the inhabitants for contributions to support them in 
their turn-out. The magistrates dare not commit, in conse- 
quence of the house of correction being now overflowing." — 
Morning Chronicle, 29th August. 

About this time there being partial symptoms of a 
return to work, the authorities were enabled to make exer- 
tions towards bringing some of the offenders to justice ; 
great numbers of them were arrested and lodged in jail. 
The Morning Chronicle, 3rd September, mentions that 
" it is computed there are upwards of two thousand per- 
sons in prison throughout the country, for being concerned 
in the recent disturbances. Almost all the prisons are 
choke full — some of them can hold no more/' 

Even so, the insurrectionary spirit was as yet unsubdued, 
as we are informed in the Morning Chronicle of the 5th 
September, that " in one or two cases, where the authori- 
ties resisted the progress of the mob, serious collisions 
took place. At Halifax and Keightly the soldiers were 

FIRED UPON." 
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In summing up the state of things pending the insur- 
rection, the Morning Chronicle says — 

" It is a fact — a fact to be weighed in sober sadness, 
that the whole of the manufacturing districts of Great Bri- 
tain have been in a convulsed state ; and that dense masses 
of human beings congregated, not in one locality, but in every 
spot where a manufacturing process is carried on in Eng- 
land and in Scotland, have manifested a strong disposition 
to join in one qeneral effort to subvert, the establish- 
ed AUTHORITY, AND ENTIRELY TO CHANGE THE PRESENT CON- 
STITUTION OF SOCIETY IN THIS COUNTRY." 

So recently as 10th February last, (1846,) in the debate 
on the Corn Law question, Sir James Graham, the home 
secretary, referred to the occurrences of these times in the 
following terms : — 

" I can safely say, thatvfor three months the anxiety which I 
and my colleagues experienced with reference to the public 
peace, wafe greater than we ever felt before with reference to 
public affairs." 

Still, during all this alarming disorder, there was.no rash 
summoning of " powers beyond the constitution,*' which 
would inflame still more the angry elements of discontent* 
On the contrary we see that there was the greatest for- 
bearance by the police and military ; that the magistrates 
held " several parleys' 9 wkh the rioters ; that they " re- 
peatedly entreated" and " endeavoured to persuade 9 
them to be quiet, though without effect ! 

A special connnission was issued early in October, and 
it is announced in the Royal Speech, of the following Ses- 
sion of Parliament, that " the ordinary law promptly 

ENFORCED WAS SUFFICIENT FOR THE EFFECTUAL REPRES- 
SION of these disorders" in the manufacturing districts, 
which had threatened to overturn the whole fabric of 
government. 

Oh ! if any one of the outrages above detailed had oc- 
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curred in Ireland, what mighty and just indignation would 
have abounded among the English public organs and 
English people ! How anxiously would the legislature 
have rushed to insurrection acts, and coercion acts, and 
courts martial, and military despotism, to subdue the tur- 
bulent Irish ! Can any contrast be stronger or more evident 
than between the mode of administrating the laws in the 
two countries ? 



Scarcely had the manufacturing riots subsided, when a 
dystem of incbndiarism spread through the agricultural 
districts. Some particulars are here gathered from the pa- 
pers. 

" The Bucks Gazette says, ' Incendiary fires are spreading 
anxiety round the country, and betoken a state of malignity 
on the part of the perpetrators, which excites very great appre- 
hension for the safety of out-stacked and un-thrashed corn.' " 

" The Hertford Reformer records a fire at Marston, which 
destroyed a barley rick and homestead ; another at Keysoe— . 
thirteen ricks, and 200 quarters of wheat, and homestead con- 
sumed." 

" A rick of hay, twenty-five tons, burned at Bromham."— * 
Wilts Paper. 

" A rick containing fifty stacks of barley, at Arkenwell, 
burned." — Sherboume Journal. 

"Nokehouse farm, barns, whe&t, &c, consumed." — Wilts 
Paper. 

" At Bradfield St. George, a large barn, containing crop of 
wheat, of fifteen acres, and barley of thirteen acres, with 
various other agricultural produce, all consumed ; also the 
stables — in one of which was a pony burnt to death ; two sows 
in pig, both burnt to death, and a number of fowls." — Morning 
Chronicle, 22nd September, from Essex Herald. 

" At Spring farpa> Potter-row, barn with corn, clover, hay, 
waggons, carts, tackle, &c, all consumed." — Morning Chroni- 
cle, 10th October , from Bucks Gazette. 

" At Bottomhouse farm, Harpsden, two large bams full of 
wheat, oats, and barley, also two ricks of oats and clover, with 
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numerous stables and out-houses, fired."— jTtW*, llth October, 
1 842, from Reading Mercury. 

" At Hallam Gate, a hay stack, produce of %\ acres con- 
sumed." — Morning Chronicle, 1 3th Oct., from Sheffield Iris. 

" At Gilliugham, near Ipswich, dwelling-house, barn (con- 
taining corn of various kinds), stables, waggons, cart lodges* 
and various other buildings, covering a large extent of ground, 
all consumed." — Morning Chronicle, 20th October, from Ips- 
wich Express* 

" Three hay stacks set fire to, at Woolton, one of them at 
Rev. Mr. Phillips's, one at Mr. Nelsons, and one at Mr. 
Adams's." — Morning Chronicle, 22nd October, from Liver- 
pool Mercury. 

" A rick burned at the farm of Mr. James, Hockliffe beds." 
—Times, 2nd November. 

" At Wavendon, a large barn, containing produce of 8 acres, 
unthrashed barley ; another containing 10 acres of clover, 
stable, cow-house, and chaff-house, consumed. The flames then 
caught the dwelling-house of Mr. Bennett, carpenter, which, 
with those of Mrs. Roberts and Mr. Eaton, and a large quantity 
of valuable timber, were destroyed, and it was with great ex- 
ertion the village was saved." — Times, 2nd November, from 
Aylesbury News. 

"At Gordon, Yorkshire, farming establishment, corn and 
thrashing machines, burned."— Times, 5 th November, from 
Yorkshireman. 

"At Teddington, the extensive premises of Mr. Gunner 
fired. ' An immense quantity of unthrashed corn, several stacks, 
two barns, and various out-houses and sheds, with their valuable 
contents, destroyed." — Times, 7th November. 

" The whole contents of the stack-yard of Mr. John Foster, 
seven miles from Louth, South Lincolnshire, including nineteen 

stacks, &c, to the value of £1,500, reduced to ashes 

An attempt had been made the previous day to destroy the 
premises, but the fire was timely discovered." — Morning Chro- 
nicle, llth November, from Worcester Chronicle*. 

" Corn windmill, at Pontefract, burned, and a rick of beans ; 
one of hay, and one of straw burned at Godstone, Surrey .* — 
Morning Post. 

" On Monday evening, says the Morning Chronicle, 12th 
November, two cases of this lamentable practice occurred at 
Loughborough. A barn in Garendon Lane, with a quantity 
of straw, a plough, &c, burned ; and a barn and hovel, con- 
taining fourteen quarters of barley, all consumed." 
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" At Tardehigg, a rick of straw set fire to."— Times, \5th 
November, from Worcester Herald* 

" At Bushmead, nine or ten stacks of barley, beans, and 
other corn burned." — Same, from Cambridge Chronicle. 

" At Bletsoe, a farm with 13 stacks, one containing 100 
loads of wheat. When the engine had arrived, it was dis- 
covered, some of the incendiaries had cut the hose and disabled 
ifcem." — Same, from Northampton Mercury, 

" A stack of gorse, in the Parish of Billisdow, near the 
Coploe, fired." — Morning Chronicle, l&th November, from 
Northampton Mercury, 

" A barn belonging to Swan Hotel, fired." — Same, from Nor- 
thampton Mercury, 

" A haulm wall, forming a sheep yard, and a haulm stack, 
fired at Feversham." — Same, from Cambridge Press. 

" At lower end of Charteris, on the left road towards Ely, 
an immense pile of faggots and blocks of timber fired.' 9 — Same, 
from Cambridge Independent Press. 

" At Henley, near Brickland Newtown, a hay rick, contain- 
ing 15 tons, fired. 

" Same night, a furze rick containing about 1,500 faggots, 
burned." — Morning Chronicle, 1 5th November, 1842. 

" In the rick-yard of Mr. Knight, at Harrold, a barley stack 
set fire to." — Times, ISth November, from Sucks Gazette. 

"At Chesham, a stack of oats." — Same. 

" At Great Melton, upwards of £1,000 worth of property 
destroyed, consisting of Barley stacks, oat stacks, straw stacks, 
&c." — Times, l&th November, from Bury Post. 

"At Clifton, .near Abingdon, a hay-rick, containing twelve 
tons, on the farm of Mr. John Latham, set jire to"— JVwra*, 
28th November, from Berks Chronicle. 

" Stack-yard, three miles from Thorney Abbey, barn, and 
stacks, set fire to in different places at same time — 16 or 17 
stacks burned ; and about same time, several stacks burning, 
with fury, at Thorney dike." — Morning Chronicle, 3rd Pec^ 
from Stamford Mercury. 

" At East Hampstead, an incendiary £re on the premises of 
Rev. A. B. Townsend." — Times, 3rd December, from Merks 
Chronicle. 

11 At Spalford, Nottingham, barley and oats, stack, thrashing 
machine, &c. burned." 

"At Isle of Ely, Cambridge, two field barns and several 
stacks of corn fired."— Times, 6th December. 
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"At Whatton, in the vale, a straw stack fired/' — Times, 1 Oth 
December, 1842, from Nottingham Review. 

"At village of Burney, a large stack, 40 yards long, fired." — 
Times, \0th December. 

" Cattle skilling of Mr. Chillingworth, of Queen's-lanesr, near 
Highworth, set on fire, and fire fat / cows roasted alive I two 
others severely injured — a large rick of hay adjoining the 
shed also destroyed." — Times, 10th December, from Wilis In- 
dependent. 

" Two corn stacks at Girton, and a thrashing machine con- . 
sumed." — Same, from Nottingham Journal. 

"Barn, hovel, and stable, of Mrs. Fathom, near Oxford, 
fired — her carriage injured, harness consumed, and horses with 
difficulty saved." — Morning Chronicle, 14 Dec. from Oxford 
Chronicle. 

" At Bull Inn, North Kil worth, Lincolnshire, two stacks — 
same evening, two stacks at Baumber, near Horncastle, des- 
troyed." — Times, \6th Dec. 

" House, stabling, and numerous out-houses, wheat, and hay- 
ricks, several valuable horses, &c, at Dorking, Surrey, con- 
sumed, £470 reward offered.'* — Morning Chronicle, 20th 
December. 

"At- Tickhill, 4 stacks corn burned " — Morning Chronicle, 
24th December, from Doncaster Gazette. 

" At Holtsfarm, Litle Horkesley, wheat stack ; and a barn, 
300 yards distant, simultaneously fired." — Morning Chronicle, 
29th Dec. from Ipswich Express. 

" Five corn stacks, and two barns — one containing 40 loads 
wheat, consumed at Pleasley." — Times, 3\st Dec. from Not* 
tingham Review. 

While these occurreiices were going on in England, 
Ireland maintained the most profound tranquillity. Re- 
giment after regiment were drafted away to quell the 
English riots — and indeed every soldier might have been 
withdrawn from Ireland, without the slightest hazard to 
the public peace. 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association" on 15 th 
August, 1842, the Liberator, then Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
took occasion to remark, that " the insurrection which had 
arisen in England contains a triumph for calumniated, op- 
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pressed Ireland ; who, with a party in power, known and 
felt to be her determined and implacable enemy, continued 

tranquil." .."As a tody, the Irish in England had 

most properly abstained from taking any part whatever in 
these transactions." 



RIOTS IN WALES, 1843, AND NO COERCION. 

Immediately after the Insurrection in England, another, 
hardly less formidable, broke out in Wales. The rioters 
assumed the denomination of "Rebecca and her Daughters." 
Their object was to get rid of Tolls and Turnpikes by 
means of physical force — but they subsequently carried 
their designs much further. 

It is mentioned in the London Examiner of 28th 
January, 1843, that the magistrates for the county met at 
the Shire Hall, Carmarthen, to deliberate respecting cer- 
tain riotous transactions at St. Clare's, during the past 

month the result was, that a troop of the Royal 

Marines from Milford, was stationed at St. Clare's, and a 
great number of the old pensioners from Carmarthen re- 
ceived orders to proceed to the same place On Mon- 
day night last, continues that journal, the rioters sent a 
message to the Marines, to the effect that they were about 
to pay a visit to the turnpike-gates, and they should be 
glad to meet them. When they arrived at Trevaughan- 
gate, it was found to have been levelled to the ground, 
and part of the toll-house destroyed. The mob consisted 
of a large number of men and boys, all of them well 
mounted, and most of them dressed in women's clothes, 
and nearly all armed with guns, pitchforks, reaping- 
hooks, Sfc. 
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The Examiner of 11th February, quoting from the Welch- 
man, states, that " at first the war was directed against the 
toll gates only, but that now the workhouses are to be levelled 
also." 

" Monday they appeared at the Plain -dealings and Cbtts- 

gates, in the neighbourhood of Narbeth the gates were 

completely demolished in the short space of 10 minutes.'— 2for- 
aminer, \%th March, 1843, from Welchman, 

" A second attack was, on the morning of Thursday last, made 
on the Prendergast toll-gate.... .....they did not desist till they 

had demolished the gate-post and signboard. to splinters." — Ex- 
aminer, 22nd April, 

Outrages were committed in this manner at intervals, 
till the month of May, when it would seem that the in- 
surgents had rendered their organization complete for an 
open and general outbreak. 

We read in the Welchman, that the counties of Caermar- 
then and Cardigan are again in a most fearful state from daring 
depredators, who have added incendiarism to gate destroying. 
On Monday night the plantation of Mr. Powell was set on fire. 
Same night the gate of the town of St. Clare's was destroyed. 
In addition to this, they have begun to resist the levy of any 
executions for debt, and threatening letters have been sent to 
some of the magistrates." — Freeman,. l$th May, from Welch- 
man, 

The Swansea Journal (quoted in Examiner, 3rd June) 
says, "the nocturnal outrages of these lawless individuals, 
' ftebecca and her Daughters,' have reached to such a height 
as to excite just grounds of apprehension that the magistrates 
of this and the adjoining counties of Pembroke and Cardigan 
will be obliged to place the whole district under military sur- 
veillance" — And by the 17th June, as we are informed by the 
Examiner of that date, u the riots had got to such a height that 
the magistrates had to employ a number of pensioners along 
with the police ; but that nothing short of a strong military 
force would be sufficient to cope with the rebels." 

The accounts dated Caermarthen, 19th June, state, that 
" the mob having intimated their intention of making a phy- 
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•ical force demonstration, the County and borough magistrates 
assembled, and made representations to the Home Secretary, 
who ordered a party of cavalry from Cardiff — By the time they 
arrived, several hundreds' of farmers, besides some thousands 
of foot, armed with bludgeon*, were assembled on the New- 
castle and Emlyn road. They marched into the town and 
formed a junction with another party, headed by a band of 
musie, and armed with staves— They hooted the magistracy* 
The mob then marched to the work-house, whither Mr. Morris, 
along with the military, proceeded, for the purpose of reading 
the riot act; before, however, the military could reach the 
work-house, the mob had attacked it, having climbed the walls, 
and forced the doors, they threw the beds, fyo. from the win* 
dows. The military had by this time arrived ; the riot act was 
read — they charged, and captured upwards of 250 of the ring- 
leaders, during which time they were pelted with stones and 
missiles. It has been ascertained that Rebecca intended vi- 
siting Swansea with 1000 armed men."— Despatch, 25th June, 
1843. 

In reference to this transaction the Examiner states, that 
" most of them were armed with a short kind of pike, such as 
used by miners ; and many had fire arms." 

The correspondent of the Times commends the coolness of 
the military in using only the flats of their swords. " Had it 
not been," says he, " for the firmness and activity displayed by 
the authorities, the workhouse would, in another ten minutes, 
have been in flames... ...... All the shops and houses in the town 

are shut, and business is at a stand still." 

" On Friday, 23rd June, they attacked the gate and toll- 
house on the road leading to Aberavon, which they reduced to 
ruin. They then marched through the principal streets of the 
town, firing shots, and destroyed the Rhydyfuwch gates in a 

few minutes The New Inn turnpike-gate lying midway 

from Cardigan to Aberavon, was destroyed last Monday night 

The Llechryd fishing weir was demolished on Monday 

night." — Freeman, 4th July, from Welchman. 

u Since the outrage committed in this town (Caermarthen) 

on Monday last, these lawless marauders have broken down 

several gates in the neighbourhood, viz : — Bonberem bar, Cas- 

tellyrhingyll gate, Llandarrog bar, Pontnewydd bar, and a 
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great many more. A distress for rent was lately levied on the 
goods of a man named Lloyd, living at the Albion-tavern, 
Llanstephen, and a bailiff named Rees kept possession of the 
goods ; but previous to the sale, Rebecca and a great number 
of her children paid him a visit ; horsewhipped him in a brutal' 
manner, and kept him in custody until after the sale, and when 

he was let loose he found nothing but an empty house 

On Tuesday they assembled at Mydrim, at four o'clock, after- 
noon ; they were all dressed in women's clothes, and Rebecca 
on horseback'. . . They went to several gentlemen de- 
manding money ; they assembled at St. Clare's from most parts 
of the country ; most of them armed with guns and other de- 
structive weapons, and levelled with the ground the gates lead- 
ing to St. Clare's, from both ends." — Pilot, 3rd July, 1843, 
from Caermarthen Journal. ' 

The disturbances had by this time reached to such pitch 
as to awaken the attention of the gentry and magistrates. 
Meetings were held, at which the most conciliatory dispo- 
sition towards patient enquiry was evinced. Nay, more, 
the public authorities actually entered into negociations 
with the " rebels" for the re-establishment of peace ! It 
is a literal fact — such an occurrence will hardly be credited 
in Ireland. 

Hear the Times — " A public meeting, of about twenty ma- 
gistrates and a number of delegates, attended by their advo- 
cate, Mr. Lloyd Hall, barrister, was held at the Salutation Inn, 
Newcastle Emlyn, on Fridaj, 23rd June, Colonel Trevor, M.P., 
Vice- Lieutenant, in the chair. 

The magistrates, in the written propositions, submitted 
by their chairman, say — 

" We are willing that every grievance that can be proved to 

exist, and which can be remedied, should be removed 

We will name a committee of trustees and tally-holders to go 
into all the accounts of the trust, and Mr. Hall shall attend, if 
he wishes it, on your behalf." r . 
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" Mr. Hall, the barrister, said that " certain delegates had 
called on him last week, and shewed him notices they had re- 
ceived from Rebecca, commanding them to attend at Caerraar- 
then, on Monday ; he recommended them to abstain from at- 
tending, and had brought those notices to the magistrates. As 
the present meeting was composed of the respectability of the 
county, that was an assurance that all real grievances would 
be redressed/' 

Mr. L. Davis remarked, that " the salvation of the country 
depended on their proceedings that day Several tally- 
holders in the room signed a pledge to accept 3^ per cent 

The committee proposed by the chairman was fixed for Friday,' 
30th June/'— Times, 26th June, and Freeman, 28th June, 
1843. 

The magistrates of Pembrokeshire, moreover, held a 
meeting at Haverford West, on Wednesday, 28th June, 
on the requisition of the County Lieutenant, to inquire 
into the causes of the outrages. At that meeting Captain 
Child observed that the real cause of the disaffection and 
disposition to commit outrages that too evidently existed, 
was in consequence of high rents, increased and increasing 
tithes, exorbitant taxes, monstrous exactions of toll, 
and decreased and decreasing prices for agricultural pro- 
duce. 

" I see, said he, nothing but distress in the country. The 
farmers, instead of living as ; we used to see them, live and eat 
with their servants— and upon such simple food as barley bread 
and, buttermilk, flummery and potatoes? — Times, 3rd July, 
Evening Post, 4th July, from Welchman. 

Alas ! alas! how happy would the small farmers of Ire- 
land be, if they had only a certainty of the fare which the 
Welch mountaineers despise ! ! 

The Lord Lieutenant and full bench of Magistrates of 
the county of Cardigan, assembled at the Town Hall, of 
Lampeter, Pont Stephen, on 28th June, 1843, and issued 
a proclamation, warning the rioters to desist, and express- 
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ing their determination to vindicate the laws ; but at the 
same time thought it expedient to address them in this 
coaxing preamble — 

" Being anxious and willing to do all in our power to re* 

dress such grievances, if any exist if you have any 

real grievances, come peaceably and quietly to the magistrates! 
at each petty sessions, and lay your complaints before them, and 
they shall be heard 'and redressed in a legal and constitutional 
manner. And if the provisions of the law do not empower trt 
to atfbrd you effectual relief in all you may with justice re* 
quire, we will join you in petitioning the legislature, so that 
your grievances may be removed * 

These lenient overtures had little effect upon the 
"Rebels" — they spurned all approaches towards a com- 
promise. They would listen to no terms short of the full 
demands they had determined to enforce. So away they 
went merrily, smashing gates, burning barns, and wrecking 
houses, as the sequel will show. 

The Examiner of 1st July, 1 843, acquaints us that "the Pern* 
btokeshire Yeomanry Cavalry are to be stationed at Newcastle* 
Emlyn, and military stations formed at Caermarthen, Narbeth, 
Cardigan, St. Clear's, and Newcastle Emlyn. The 4th Dra- 
goons have returned from Newcastle. No stop however deems 
to be put, by their presence, to the destruction of the gates.. 
During the night several gates were destroyed under the nose 
of the military. . 

A notice as follows was posted on the Holyland 'Turn- 
pike gate : — - 

" Take notice that I and my daughters intend paying a 
visit to the union workhouse, Pembroke, on Wednesday next, 
the 28th instant. 

" Rebecca." 

So completely had they put the laws at defiance, that 
the correspondent of the Times writes from Carmarthen, 
July 1st— 
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" A very active and influential magistrate haa publicly said, 
c I do not believe that a single constable could be, found in the 
county, who would or could execute a warrant,' And adds, 
since my last communication, every gate between this place and 
Lampeter, a distance of 24 miles, has been destroyed. 

And writing on the *5th, he says — " To show the steady de- 
termination that there is among the Rebeeeaites to have down 
the whole of the obnoxious gates, I may state that Pont New- 
ydd has been destroyed and re-erected, three several times; 
the last of whieh was on Friday night, when the mob, in 
revenge for its rejection a second time, after they had 
jmlled it down, not only beat every portion of the gate to 
pieces, but pulled down the tollhouse, every stone of which, 
together with the furniture it contained, they threw into the 
river Towy."— Times, 6th July, 1843. 

The Examiner has the following communication : — « Not 
only have they levelled the principal gates in Carmarthenshire, 
but the work of destruction is going on in Cardiganshire and . 
Pembrokeshire ; yet not a single . individual is apprehended. 
A night or two since they marched in large numbers to the 
Scleddy gate, and in a very short time demolished gates, posts, 

and houses, and broke the toll boards, &c, into pieces 

On the same night they -attacked the Fishguard hill gate, 
which they also broke into pieces. They then proceeded to 
to the* other end of Fishguard, where they attacked the toll- 
keeper's house, the windows of which they demolished 

Things have now reached such a pass, that unless stopped, both 
private property, and persons travelling on the road, will 
shortly be rendered very insecure."— Examiner, 8th July. 

They marched in processipn through the town (Cardigan), 
selecting the principal streets, shouting and firing shots-^- 
not . one was taken here either. In ^consequence of their 
threatening to pull down the workhouse, a detachment of 
marines, consisting of 1 15 ranjt and file, was despatched by 
the commandant of the dock-yard. They destroyed the Devil's- 
bridge, lately erected on the river §ennw-JP«*pate&, 9th 
July. 

The Times reporter, writing from Cardiff, on the 11th 
July, .states — " That the whole of Glanmorganshire and Cardi- 
ganshire is in a feverish and excited state ; that in the Mer- 
thyr district secret meetings are held weekly ; and that there 
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are secret arms distribution clubs, to which the men subscribe, 
and are supplied with a musket, bayonet, cross-belt, &c, for 
£1 16s. That in the event of an outbreak, one district alone 
could furnish five thousand stand of arms/'— - Times, 1 3th 
July, 1843. * 

" On Thursday night last a party, consisting of' about two 
hundred men on foot, were seen approaching Bolgoed toll bar. 
Within five minutes the bar was* cut to pieces, the house in ruins, 
and the whole party in full retreat. — Examiner, 15th July, 
from Swansea Journal. 

" A mob of Kebeccaites assembled in the neighbourhood of 
Naulgarredigg, about five miles from Caermarthen, they all dis- 
guised their faces. They demolished Landillo-rwnws gate, next i 
Mansel bar and toll- house. They attacked Mr. Lewis, the 
proprietor of tolls, and beat him most severely with 'his own 
horse-whip, and made him swear never again to have connexion 
with tolls or turnpikes." — Despatch, \6th July, from Swansea 
Journal. 

" The Sirhowy powder store was broken open on Tuesday, 
. and five barrels of powder stolen. — Times, 21 st July. ' 

The Swansea Journal again adds—" We have received in- 
telligence that, notwithstanding tthe presence of a strong body » 
of military, in defiance of the overwhelming force which the 
authorities of this county have brought to bear upon Caer- 
marthen and its neighbourhood, the acts of those midnight 
disturbers of the peace continually increase in frequency and 
audacity." «' It must now be prety evident that. 

PHYSICAL POWER CANNOT EVEN CHECK THE TENDENCY TO 
COMMIT OUTRAGE. THE COMPLAINTS OF THE PEOPLE MUST 
BE LISTENED TO, AND THEIR WRONGS, SHOULD THEY BE FOUND 
TO EXIST, REDRESSED." % 

The Examiner of 29th July, proclaims, that " the riots , 
have now reached the coal districts near Pontyberem. From 
the well-organized plans of the insurgents, the military are 
drawn to a distance, when the work of destruction com- 
mences. In this way Bethania gate was destroyed, after the * 
military had passed it. During the progress of their work 
of destruction, they testified their triumph by beating drums, 
firing guns, &c <. Tuesday night they demo- 
lished Crossllwyd gate and toll-house, and Abberguilly gate, 
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within a mile of Caermarthen, notwithstanding that it has 
been so long the residence of troops. At the Crossllwyd gate 
four of the rioters were arrested by Captain Napier, and a 
body of police, after a' desperate struggle. Captain Napier 

was severely wounded, and one of the rioters shot 

On Monday morning a plantation belonging to Captain Davies, 

a magistrate, was^burned down The Ty-Ll wyd gate, 

within two miles of Caermarthen, destroyed." 

The Times, 31st July, 1843, states that "bail to the amount 
of £60,000 has been offered for persons in custody, which shews 
the extent of sympathy they receive." 

About this period Mr. Hall, the London magistrate, 
was sent to 'investigate the. causes of the riots. It does 
not appear that his mission had effect, any more than 
the meetings of the magistrates of the previous month. 
On the contrary, the insurgents continued to mature their 
'preparations for a treasonable war. 

The Examiner of the 5th of August, and the other public 
journals contain an account of the seizure, by the Mayor 
of Swansea, of a chest directed to " Mr. G. Vaughan, 
Ponterdulais," containing guns, double barrelled pistols 
bullet moulds, percussion caps, fyc. The information which 
led to this seizure, also stated that six or seven cases of 
arms might be expected to arrive at Caermarthen. 

€i The county magistrates held a meeting at Caermarthen for 

the purpose of swearing special constables, 245 were summoned 

to be" sworn. Eight appeared, and of these six refused to 

* take the oath, because they were afraid of Rebecca." — Times, 

5 th August. • 

*' No sooner were the parties committed for the destruction 
of, the Balgoed toll-gate, than the rioters, as if to show their 
wantonness of power, and their utter contempt of a" very large 
military force, actually destroyed three gates, and broke in the 
door and windows of a toll-house, within gun-shot of the 
Town-hall> of Swansea." — Times, 5 th August* 

" Llandover, August the 4th — The same outrages continue 

to be repeated On Monday night no less than five 
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bars and turnpike-gates were, demolished around the town of 
Lampeter, and nearly every bar on the Cardigan road Is down. 

The reeling against turnpikes having now few 

objects against which to direct itself, is taking another Current 
in a determination to obtain a reduction of rents." — Times, 7th 
August, 1843. 

Caermarthen, August, 6t&~~On Wednesday night the turn- 
"pike-gate of Llaunan was demolished, and toll-house burnt. All 
the windows of the mansion of Mr. Rees Goring, the magis- 
trate, broken. Thursday morning, between % and 3 o'clock, the 
Rebeccaites, armed with guns and other weapons, destroyed the 
Furnace-lodge and Sandy Limekiln-gates, near Llanelly, to- 
gether with the toll-houses, and afterwards burned the materials. 
There is hardly a gate or bar in that part of the country now 

standing ..Plaindealing Stumpy gate forced, within 

300 yards of where the Castlemartyn Yeomanry are stationed. 
On Thursday, here again the magistrates assembled for the 
purpose of swearing in special constables, but though there 
were two hundred and fifty summoned, not one answered." — 
Times, 8th August. 

ft was now quite evident that the insurrection, at first 
insignificant, could not be put down by force, and that the 
only means of restoring tranquillity, was by a removal of 
the several grievances the Rebeccaites complained of. 
The gentry had hitherto contented themselves with pro- 
mises, and their neglect to redeem these promises naturally 
increased the popular indignation. The first practical con- 
cession to the demands of the people, was made by the 
Marquis of Catodeto* who (as we are informed by the Even- 
ing Post, of 15th August) had reduced his rents tea per 
cent. 

" There was next a meeting held at Swansea* on Thursday, 
10th August* the gentlemen present, all of whom were trustees 
of the district tolls* came to the conclusion, that it was quite 
just and proper that the whole subject of the turnpike-gates, 
one of Rebecca's chief grievances^ should he carefully consider* . 
«d, with & view «f making «uch *>cGflce*8ion&' as should be 
tolled for -by the justice of the oase, and by the poverty of the 
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small farmers and labourers And at a subsequent 

meeting, sometime afterwards, the removal of several toll-gates 
and bars was recommended." — Times, \htk August, 1943, and 
Morning Chronicle. 

These concessions, however, had been too long delayed* 
The warning given by the early symptoms was neglected, 
and Wales had yet to undergo a farther series of calamitous 
outrages. 

"The Examiner of the 12th of August, recounts several 
violent acts, such as breaking of houses, firing into them, &c; 
and states that from 1,400 to 1,500 persons employed in the 
copper works, proceeded to perambulate the streets of Swansea, 
because of the reduction of their wages, from the depression of 
their trade. When remonstrated with, by the Mayor, Mr. 
Vivian, M.P., they admitted their earnings would average £i 
a week, at the reduced prices. The writer adds, that outrages 

are daily increasing On Friday the New Inn 

gate, about eight miles from Newcastle, was destroyed; the 
toll-keepers wife shot at, and deprived of her sight. The 
Voel Castle gate destroyed, and the Pen-y-Garn gate, a third 
time, and the toll-house set fire to." 

"Two companies of the 76th regiment, in barracks, in 
(he citadel? are under orders for embarkation ior Wales, addi? 
tional troops being required there. Wednesday morning a 
sudden order was received, by the commanding officer of the 
detachment of the 1 1th Light Dragoons, in Exeter, to despatch 
to the disturbed districts in Wales, one-half of the serviceable 
men in barracks there."— Freeman, from Devonport Indepen- 
dent. 

"An express arrived on Friday morning at Caermartben 
from Aberystwith for the Dragoons to be sent to the latter 
place and Lampeter *"-rjSame, from Welshman and Times, }4th 
August, 

" On Wednesday night, (16th August,) about 12 o'cloefo 
Rebecca and her children, to the amount of 200 men, all 
mounted on horseback and well armed with cutlasses and 
guns, assembled and destroyed the toll-chain of Bwlchyclawdd. 
They then, to divert themselves, had a sham fight, and the 
charges they made on each other were terri6c. The guns 
were discharged in all directions, and the fire flashed from 
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their swords as they met in combat. • They were all dress- 
ed in long white gowns, girded round the middle with sword 
belts, and large straw hats on their heads." — Freeman, 25th 
August, 1 843, from Caermarthen Journal. 

The Times correspondent, writing from Llannon, 24th Au- 
gust, states that " the outrages, from being confined to turnpike 
gates, have now spread to the destruction of private property, 
and the endangerment of life — and details several instances of 
attacks on houses, every window in which the mob broke with 
gun shots" 

a " In the neighbourhood of Llangendeirne, notices have been 
sent to the gentry, warning them not to attempt to shoot any 
game at the approaching season, ' as the game belongs to 

Rebecca.' On Tuesday night, the 22nd August, the. 

Pothyreid gate and toll-house, which had been re-built, was 
again destroyed ; they then knocked up the parish constable, 
who lives close to it, and compelled him to' go on his knees 
round and round the toll-house while they administered to him 
69 lashes, which they had formerly sentenced him to receive" 
— Times, 26th August. 

" Landovery, August 2§th — David Joshua, keeper of 
Glanwelly toll-gate, having taken refuge from the fury of the 
Rebeccaites, in the town of Caermarthen, was surrounded by 
the mob. They destroyed all his furniture, and afterwards 
burned his cottage to ashes. 99 — Times, 31 st August. 

" Between Llangadock and Llandilo, the Rebeccaites, in one 
night raised three pillars, built of stone, 27 feet high, on one 
of the hill tops, in commemoration of their success." — Times, 
s 4th September. 

In a manifesto put forth by Rebecca, she says, " As to sol- 
diers, Rebecca bids defiance to all of them ; we don't 
care a straw for all the soldiers, rural police, and 
special constables; for rebecca can bring into the 
field a better force and a much more numerous one. 
Rebecca is more than 100,000 strong." — Evening Post, 
7th September, from Welshman. 

We read in the Examiner of 9th September, that " a grave 
was dug at Dynevor Park, and notice sent to Colonel Trevor 
that it is intended for him." 
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The Welchman next tells us that " a riotous mob armed 
with guns, pistoUy hay-knives, reaping-hooks, Sfc^ levelled the 
toll-gate of Trevaughan. Another party attacked the house of 

the harbour-master at Llannelly 

They fired a volley, and commenced blowing their horns, and 
went in a regular march to the Pontardulais gate, in the very 
centre of the village. Having finished the destruction of the gate, 
the police advanced and told them to desist. Instead of doing 
so the Rebeccaites fired a volley at them ; the police forced, in 
turn, wounded several, and shot the horse of the leader. A 
regular battle ensued." — Times} Sth September, 1843. 

" Scleddy gate again destroyed ; Harroldstone gate destroy- 
ed ; Spftdder-bridge-gate destroyed." — Times, Wth Septem- 
ber. 

" Barns and out-buildings of Tyny werne set fire to and con- 
sumed, to the value of £300. Corn-stacks and Hay of Gelby- 
gollnoy burned. Hendey gate toll-house fired ; gatekeeper, 
an old woman' 70 years of age, shot dead, Maensant farm and 
house, near Murkhill, the property of Mr. Chambers, burnt, 

also the house set fire to and destroyed ' 

An inquest was held on the body of the woman killed at 
.Hendy. Mr. Cook, surgeon, deposed that he examined the 
body, found gun-shot wounds, and extracted shot from the 
lungs. The jury, after a quarter of an hour, brought in the 
following verdict, * that the deceased died from the effusion of 
blood in the chest, which occasioned suffocation, but from 

what cause is to thts juby unknown/ They dare 

not give any other. Hay ricks of Mr. Adams, of Middleton- 
hall, set fire to and consumed ; the plugs pulled out of the fish- 
pond to let the water off; and the mob remained till two 
o'clock in the morning round the premises, preventing any 
attempt to have the fire extinguished." — Examiner, 16th Sep- 
t ember. 

" The miners and colliers at Pontyberan declare they will 
besist the soldiebs — that they will undermine and blow up 
the road, and they will lie in ambush for the police." — Times, 
16th September. 

Their next exploit was to eject the landlords I 

The Welchman speaking of this extraordinary transaction, 
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remarks : — " In . Ireland, the tenantry are sometimes crnell j 
ejected ; in Wales it is the landlords who are turned out of 
home, and compelled, by nocturnal incendiaries, to run for 
their lives. The Chambers's, a family of large possessions, and 
every member of which has hitherto been very popular, have 
been compelled to leave Llanelly to seek that safety in Eng- 
land which their own vindictive countrymen denied them. 
The Adamses of Middleton-hall, in another part of the country, 
seeing the diabolical and destructive spirit abroad, have also 
deemed it high time to fly from it." A morning paper says 
that this anti-landlord warfare is " the fruits of slighted re- 
monstrances, and unremedied injustice." 

4 

Caermarthen, September, 15th. — Three gates in the neigh- 
bourhood of Llangadoc broken down. No less than 300 men, 
all mounted, attacked these gates. It would appear that both 
soldiers and civil authorities are wholly inefficient."— ZVwfce^, 
\8th September, 1843. 

Swansea, September Ijth. — "The multitude declare that 
they will have a deep revenge, and bodies of soldiers are 
obliged to march throughout the night upon «very road, in 
order to prevent incendiarisms and other acts of violence."—- 
Evening Post, 21** September. 

"On Monday night, the 18th September, about midnight, a 
great number of men marched in disguise through Citycurn 
Tillage, well armed with saws, guns, <$•<?., on their way to Por- 
thyrhyd gate, about 5 miles from Llandovery, on the road to 

Lampeter — this gate was soon destroyed From this 

place they proceeded towards Dolouhirim gate-— when they ar- 
rived at the bridge, at the word given by their leaders, they 
fell to work, and both gates shared a similar fate to that at 
Porthyrhyd. There were several houses near the gates before 
which sentries with loaded guns were placed, to prevent the 
egress of the inhabitants— -seyeral shots were fired into the toll- 
house through the windows, which were thereby completely 

shattered They fixed a notice that if the collector or 

any one else presumed to raise any new tolls he would be shot. 
On Tuesday night five turnpike gates between Llan- 
dovery and Lampeter, were broken down." — Times, 25th Sep- 
tember. 
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Several incendiary fires in the disturbed districts are 
also recorded. 

Probably from being now weary of rioting in some of 
the districts they directed their attention to a different and 
more legitimate mode of remonstrance. 

The Examiner of 30th September informs us of a 
meeting of upwards of 1000 farmers held at Cwm Twich, 
seventeen miles from Swansea, on the subject of the dis- 
turbances, where resolutions were passed, demanding free 
trade, abolition of tithes and corn laws, and reduction of 
rents. 

Another great meeting was held on the Alt-Cynadda 
mountain, about 9 miles from Caermarthen, on Wednesday, 
27th September, Mr. P. Howell, the Mayor of -Kidwelly, 
hi the chair, when similar resolutions were passed. 

Meetings were also held at Mynedd Selen, Mynedd 
Mawr, Treleach, and other places. 

The government taking advantage of this favorable in- 
dication of the popular mind, at last ventured to enforce 
the laws, but at the same time care was taken to notify 
that measures would also be adopted by the executive to 
remove the oauses of complaint. A proclamation was is- 
sued on 26th September; it embodies the fearful catalogue 
of outrage during the previous months, in the following 
words:—. 

" Whereas in ^certain districts of South Wales, more espe- 
cially in the counties of Pembroke, Cardigan, and Caermarthen, 
tumultuous assemblages of people disguised and abated with 
guns, and other offensive weapons? have taken place by wight, 
and outrages of the most violent description have been com- 
mitted upon the lites and properties of diTers of our subjects ; 
and whereas, in contempt of the restraints of law and order, 
these tumultuous assemblages have putted down toll-gates, aud 
have violently entered and destroyed toll-houses ; and whereas 
they have also attacked The mansions of individuals, ex- 
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torting from them sums of money by threats or by violence, 
and have destroyed by fire the hay, com, and other property of 
divers of our subjects." 

And yet it neither proclaims martial law, nor suspends 
the constitution in any way — it merely calls upon the 
authorities to discharge their duty; and offers large re- 
wards, and free pardons for the detection of the malefac- 
tors. How different from the Clontarf proclamation, ful- 
minated against the Irish people, about the same period, 
for presuming to exercise their constitutional right of 
meeting in peace and order, to. petition the legislature. 

The riots still went on, but less generally. 

Writing from Llanelly, Saturday morning, the Times re- 

Krter says, " on Thursday night the house of a poor woman who 
d given them some offence, situated at the Penhwr Common, 
near Cross-hands* was attacked by a party in disguise, and 
razed to the ground." — Times, 2nd October, 1843. 

Writing from Swansea, on Monday, 25th September, he says, 
**' on Saturday night the Rebeccaites* assembled, and attacked 
the Tremain gate, leading from Llanelly to Valenvoe, which 
they destroyed — this was a most daring act, as the gate is 
within 400 yards of the quarters of the military stationed there. 

On Friday night the Cwm Dwr gate was attacked, 

and completely destroyed — they then proceeded to pull down 
the toll-house, and having levelled it with the ground, they 
piled up the timber used in building it, and the broken gate, 

and burned them Another gate was destroyed on the 

Lampeter road, on Saturday night." — Times, 5th October. 

" On Thursday, 5th October, the mob proceeded to the 
house of Mr. Beynam the magistrate ; fired shots through the 

windows, and served him with a threatening notice The 

same night two wheat ricks were set fire to, in the neighbour- 
hood of Llangendeirne." — Examiner. 

" Two men apprehended, for having on the 30th September, 
broken into the house of a farmer named Thomas Thomas, 
arrested on his information. On Saturday morning, 7th Oct., 
his house, situated at Pontygareg, was surrounded by hundreds 
of persons, set fire to, and burned to the ground. They en- 
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circled the house with guards, so as to prevent the approach of 
any one to extinguish the fire. Whilst they so remained, they 
employed themselves in hooting and firing shots, which is the 
reply of the Rebeccaites to her Majesty's proclamation." — 
Times, 10th October, 1843. * 

At last a special commission was forwarded from Lon- 
don, on Monday the 9th October, nominating Mr. Baron 
Parke, Mr. Baron Gurney, and Mr. Justice Cresswell, as 
the presiding Judges to try the rioters. 

But the ^Gazette yf the very next day, contains a 
notification "that her Majesty had appointed the Eight 
Honourable Thomas Frankland Lewis, the Eight Hon- 
ourable Eobert Henry Clive, and William Cripps, Esq., 
as Commissioners, to inquire into the present state of the 
laws as administered k in South Wales, relating to turn- 
pikes, and into the circumstances which have, led ta the 
recent acts of violence." 

The Commissioners perambulated the disturbed dis- 
tricts during several weeks,, and patiently enquired into 
the causes of complaint. ' , ■ ' 

The special commission for the trial of prisoners, open- 
ed at Cardiff, on 26th October. The proceedings were 
characterized by a becoming dignity and absence of all 
vindictive disposition. 

Mr. Baron Gurney , r in his charge to the Grand Jyry 
remarked, " that excesses of this kind are never committed 
without some grievance,' real or pretended' 1 The public 
journals spoke in terms of* high praise of the manner in 
which the crown prosecutors'acted. 

The Examiner of 4th November, boasts " that % the 
Court and" the Attorney-General, almost vied with each 
other in clemency." 

John Hughes, a prominent leader of the Eebeccaites, 
was the first arraigned ; he was found guilty upon the. 
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clearest evidence, yet the jury strongly-recommended him 
to mercy. 

Margaret. Morgan, " who had well nigh cut Captain 
Napier in tjvo with a kitchen cleaver," got only six months 
imprisonment. 

On the conclusion of the proceedings, the Times of 1st 
November, has the following judicious remarks : — 

w Considering the state of South Wales, the very determined 
and continued opposition to the law with which all these peo- 
ple had directly or indirectly connected themselves, and the 
serious acts of violence of which they had each and all of 
them been guilty— -all this is highly lenient. We will add, 
it is as wise and equitable as it is merciful. It is equitable, 
because, as our readers too well know, there is much to palliate, 
though, of course, not enough in law to excuse the violence of 
the Caermarthanshire peasantry. The grievances that provoked 
their crimes, though not pleadable, even in extenuation in a 
court of justice, cannot fail to have their weight with all those, 
both in and out of the court of justice, who soberly balance the 
punishment against the moral guilt which has drawn it forth. 
And because it is equitable, it is also wise. Public opinion, 
which gives weight to the blow of the law, refuses to ratify a 
sentence which, however legally sound, is yet at variance with 
a common sense appreciation of the crime as it stands." 

Such is a sketch of the means the Welsh adopted to 
have their grievances redressed. They did not spend 
years upon years supplicating the legislature, and bearing 
their wrongs in patient hope, but took to physical force at 
once ; annihilated nuisances, wrecked dwellings, burned 
farm-houses, put their landlords to flight, organized in 
arms, beat the police, beat the constables, met the military 
sword to sword — in short, Wales was for many months, 
and during the sittings of parliament, in open and avowed 
insurrection. 

Did the minister dare to propose a Coercion Bill for 
Wales any more than for England the preceding year ? 
Not at all. 
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On the prorogation of parliament, on the 24th August, 
1843, the Boyal Speech thus notices the outbreaks: — 

" In some districts of Wales the public peace has deen inter- 
rupted bj lawless combinations and disturbances* unconnected 
with political causes* I have adopted the measures which I 
deemed best calculated for the repression of outrage, and for 
the detection and punishment of the offenders." 

What the measures adopted were, and with what 
effect attended, we have seen. The complaints of the 
people being attended to ; as a matter of course, the dis- 
turbances gradually subsided. 



"BAAL FIRES" 



IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS OF ENGLAND, 
IN 1843, AND NO COERCION. 



Towards the latter part of 1843, a pressure had accu- 
mulated in the agricultural districts of England similar to 
that which afflicted the manufacturing districts during the 
previous year ; and great numbers of the labouring popu- 
lation were thrown out of employment. They very soon 
shewed that they were not disposed to submit to privations 
patiently. In the spirit of demoniac mischief they des- 
troyed not only farm buildings, but corn and produce to 
an enormous amount, by a new system of incendiarism, 
then termed " Baal Fires" 

It is impossible to restrain a feeling of indignation at 
the reckless viciousness which could urge men, themselves 
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suffering under want, to destroy the fruits of the earth, and 
thus, by causing greater scarcity and -embarrassment, still 
more curtail the means of employment and relief. 

The following, which is but a brief record from some of 
the public journals, shews to what an extent these depre- 
dations were carried within a few weeks in November and 
December, 1843. So securely was the conspiracy managed, 
that the utmost vigilance of the authorities failed to detect 
the perpetrators, save in very few instances. 

The Globe states that the Metropolitan Insurance 
Offices received official Reports of the following incendiary 
fires, towards the latter end of November : — 

" On Monday morning, at Stotfold. near Baldock, 
in Hertfortshire, three ricks of peas, one rick of peas 
and beans mixed, two stacks wheat, five do. barley, 
one stack straw, one barn, and a cottage, filled with 
wheat, &c. the produce of 58 acres ; another large 
barn full of grain, range of stabling, cow-houses, 
chaff-houses, granary, brew-houses, &c. Loss, £2000*. 
The fire raged the whole night. 

" On the following morning, Howden Hall, seat of 
Sir James Nugent, bart. burnt to the ground, with all 
the property therein. 

"Same morning an incendiary fire at the Red 
Lion Hotel, St. Columb 

" On Tuesday, at Billingston, near Leighton, an 
extensive barn of Mr. Garrett, filled with wheat, was 
burnt down. Loss, £400 

" Same day at Arlington, three stacks wheat on 
the farm of Mr. Richards, set fire to and destroyed. 
Loss, £200 

"At Fakenham Hall, near Norwich, a stack of 
barley, belonging to Mr. Kersey, consumed* 

" On Wednesday, at Baldock, Hertfortshire, a barn 
full of corn belonging to Mr. Prior, maliciously set 
fire to, and destroyed. 
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" Same day at Sawbridge worth, Bedfordshire, the 
homestead of Mr. C. Bennett, of Clay Lane, close 
to the town, fired ; in three hours several barns, 8 
stacks of grain, stables, and all the out-buildings 
burned down. Loss, £2000 

"Same day at Hawstead Lodge, near Bury, two 
barns containing produce of 23 acres wheat, 14 do. 
barley, out-houses, and a large range of stabling con- 
sumed, two hunters burned. Loss, £25 00 

" On Thursday, at Felmersham, Hertfordshire, Mr. 
SwannelPs spacious homestead, and two cottages, 
were in a few hours levelled to the ground by fire. 
Loss, £1500 

" At Polstead, Suffolk, a large barn of Mr. Tabars, 
with a range of other farming premises, were des- 
troyed by fire. Loss, £800 

" On Thursday morning, a stack, containing 90 or 
100 quarters of wheat, belonging to Mr. May, of 
Walstow, Kent, totally destroyed. Loss, £300 



" At Chalgrove, Oxford, 2 ricks vetches, 1 rick hay, 1 do. 
wheat, with other property. — Times, 25th November 9 1843, 
from Oxford Journal. 

At Rymer, a stack 30 yards long, and several farm houses 
consumed. — Bury Post. 

"At Stanfieldbeds, 18 ricks wheat, beans, barley, hay, and 
oats, besides farm offices, were consumed. 

u At Cleveland, Yorkshire, a stack of hay. — Police Gazette, 
20th November. 

H At the Castle Farm, Tattersall, Lincolnshire, several stacks 
wheat, barley, and oats, and a quantity of hay and straw. — 
Same. 

tl At Oakham, Rutland, a very large straw stack. — Same. 

" At Everdon, a stack of clover, containing 1 6 tons, totally 
destroyed. — Same, 24th November. 
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The Buck$ Gazette says, <' The accounts received lately 
from the surrounding counties, of the destruction of much pro- 
perty by incendiaries, are very depressing to our hope, that with 
the reduction of the price of bread, a greater abundance of it 
would be spread amongst the agricultural labourers/' 

The Norfolk Chronicle contains details of four extensive 
fires by incendiaries, on farms in Thetford and its vicinity. 

" A barley stack, property of Mr. George Read, of Easton, 
fired. — Police Gazette, 1st December, 1843. 

*' A bean stack, at Roth well, near Kettering, together with a 
wheat-rick, and range of hovels, all destroyed. — Same. 

" A barley stack, at Honningham* fired. — Same. 

" In Bedford, a large barn, full of wheat, on the Kimbolton 
road, consumed, a man found burned ! — Bedford Mercury, 2nd 
December. 

" A bean hovel, together with a rick of hay, and two carts, 
at Whitfield, Northampton, consumed. — Police Gazette, 4th 
December. 

u At Fritchley, near Crich, wheat and straw stacks entirely 
consumed. — Freeman's Journal, 7th December, from Derby 
Reporter. 

" Stack yard of Mr. B. Holland, of Billirighay, burned. — 
Same, from Lincoln Mercury. 

" Incendiary fire, at Blue Boar, Thorne. — Same, from Don- 
caster Gazette. 

" At the Anthill farm, parish of Harlestoh, a barley stack, 
produce of 13 acres, and a pea stack, produce of 5 acres, fired. 
—Same, from Norwich Mercury. 

w At Biddenham, Mr. Golding's stacks fired. — Same, from 
Hertford Reformer v 

" A large hay stack, on the Sheffield new road, near Mount 
Vernon, fired. — Same, from Leeds Mercury. 

On Monday night, shortly after nine o'clock, three or four 
waggon loads of hay, same quantity of oats, and half that 
quantity of barley, together with a range of stabling, consumed 
at Bromley, in Kent. — Times, 6th December, from Maidstone 
Journal. 
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** -At the Steddleton farm, Cranbrook Common, three wheat 
stacks, 50 quarters ; one oat stack, 50 quarters ; 3 bean stacks, 50 
quarters ; oats in barn, 40 quarters ; peas, 15 quarters ; total 185 
quarters ; besides four hay stacks, a large quantity of barn 
tackling, and farm implements, a stable, a large barn, six lodges, 
and all the fencing about the yards, consumed. — Freeman's 
Journaly Sth December, 1843,^0111 Maidstone Journal. 

" At Clapham, Bedfordshire, on the farm occupied by Mr. 
Crisp, four ricks of wheat, beans, barley, and trefoil, consumed. 
Mr. Crisp had been using a thrashing machine, and it is sup- 
posed the strong feeling against these implements instigated 
the incendiaries. 

" Whilst the above fire was at its height, the farm of Mr. 
Earnes, about five mile* from Bedford, was discovered in flames. 
The flames went from stack to stack, until the whole of the 
yard was one vast furnace, 15 stacks were burning at the same 
time, besides barns, sheds, and stables. Whilst the engines were 
working, information was given that some fellows were sinking 
(he buckets in the ponds, to prevent their being used, whilst 
others were catching the fowls, wringing their necks and 
throwing them over the hedge to their companions. . Much 
of this kind of spirit was manifested. — Same, from same. 

a . Shortly after nine o'clock, last Wednesday night, a fire 
broke out in the dwelling house of Mr. Stow, of Farnborough, 
Kent, whose farm was destroyed by fire on Monday night last. 
—Times, 7 th December. 

At Stockcross, barn of Mr Matthews, farmer, containing a 
quantity of corn all -totally consumed, and at Burdon's Heath, a 
barn and its contents burned. — Times, 9th December. 

" On Thursday evening, about 5 o'clock, the farm premises 
of Mr. John Fyson, of Feu- D it ton, about two miles and a half 
from Cambridge, were set fire to. The yard contained 17 
stacks of every description of grain, two large barns, a granary, 
pidgeon house, cart hovels, piggeries, and other out-buildings. 
In a few minutes, the whole of the stacks were in a blaze, the 
barns, which were of great size, .and contained a large quantity 

of grain, were quickly enveloped in flames a space 

which occupied an area of more than £00 yards square, was 

crowded with immense burning masses of material 

At this time some burning matter fell upon the stack of Mr. 
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Kent, whose farm yard was on the opposite side of the road ; 
this yard contained 9 large stacks of barley and hay. in a mo- 
ment all were in flames 26 large stacks, and nu- 
merous buildings were now all on fire at once ! — the scene was 
terrific, and amidst it, all were grieved to observe the apathy 
and reckless indifference displayed by the labourers, but few 
of whom manifested the slightest desire, to aid in extinguish" 
ing the fire* Loss estimated at, £5000. — Times, Wth Decem- 
ber, 1843,^001 Cambridge Independent. 

The latter Journal, remarking upon the state of Bedford* 
shire, says : — "During the last fortnight, this generally tranquil 
county has been disturbed from end to end, by repeated 
nightly fires." 

The correspondent of the Standard, writing from Cam- 
bridge, December 8th, says'! — " For the last three nights the 
whole sky has been reddened by the blaze of fires in the neigh- 
bouring villages." 

. "Farm buildings of Mr. Kirby, of Boxworth, consumed; 
barns, out-houses, carts, two horses, pigs, poultry, and entire 
produce of 500 acres of land, a cottage, &c, entirely consumed. 
The loss exceeds, £2000. — Times, Wth December. 

At Maulden, two large bean ricks, produce of 21 acres, en- 
tirely destroyed. — Same. 

" At Steeple Morden, Cambridgeshire, all the ricks, barns, 
corn, and out-buildings of Mr. S. Strickland, burned. This is 
the second fire within six months at this farm ; consequently the 
whole of the newly erected buildings were destroyed. — Same. 

" A barn, containing unthrashed wheat was fired on Hurst 
Hall Farm, Lancashire 

" And about three miles from the former, a barn and- other 
buildings destroyed, with some corn. — Police Gazette, 8th 
December. 

" At St. Mary's, Cray, Kent, a large barn with 30 quarters 
wheat, straw, stable, sheds, &c, consumed. — Times, 14th De- 
cember* 

" On the Brooke Road, about a quarter of a mile from Oak- 
ham, straw stack, clover stack, hay-cob, and horse hovel, en- 
tirely consumed. This makes the fourth incendiary fire in the 
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neighbourhood of Stanford and Oakham, since the winter set 
in. — Times, 14th December, 1843, from Lincolnshire Herald. 

The Cambridge Advertiser, quoted in Evening Post of 
16th December, says:— 4 * It is with mingled feelings of alarm 
and detestation that we refer to the frightful destruction of pro- 
perty which has lately taken place in this county, by means of 
incendiary fires. 

" A large shed filled with tools, a haulm stack, and some 
smaller buildings, at Bishop, Stortford, fired, and near the same 
town, the out-buildings of the Parsonage farm reduced to ruin* 
-~ Examiner, 16th December. 

" At Hownes, in the Ampthill district, granary, cow-house, 
stables, piggery, 14 stacks corn, and farming implements, 
totally destroyed. Estimated value, £2000. — Times, 16th De- 
cember. 

"At Tebworth, two large barns, and another building filled 
with wheat and barley, several ricks, ^a stable and other out- 
buildings totally consumed ; the dwelling house caught fire two 
or three times, but was saved. The flames communicated 
to a cottage on the opposite side of the road, in the occupa- 
tion of an industrious labourer, who had a wife and six young 
children, who were in bed at the time $ the cottage, with a barn, 
was destroyed. — Aylesbury News. 

','At Ridgemount, stack yard partially destroyed. — Times, 
\6th December. 

"At Eakring, Nottinghamshire, corn stacks of Mr, Story 
fired. — Same* 

" At Naze Wick-farm, in Foulness Island, Essex, one hun- 
dred sheep, all in lamb, and a large bean stack, the produce of 
40 acres, all consumed ! The walls of the sheep-yard were in 
flames, being composed of mustard and carraway straw, and the 
poor animals could not be rescued. — Same. 

" At Soham barn, oat and wheat stacks, &c. of Mr. Danby, 
and those of Mr. Staples. Damage done to the extent of £600. 
— Times, \9th December. 

" At Scrivelsby, near Horncastle, a stack of wheat and one 
of barley consumed." — Same, from Cambridge Independent. 

€t At Somersham, within the last fortnight, there have been 
no less than four incendiary fires." — Same. 
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" At Irchester, a rick of beans consumed, and a stack of 
barley adjoining, much damaged." — Police Gazette, \&thDec. 
1843. 

" At Newpark farm, Axminster, a large oat-mow, and other 
property destroyed." — Police Gazette, 20th Dec. 

" At Pollecot, Ashendon, Bucks, about. 30 tons fine hay con- 
sumed." — Times, 22nd Dec. 

"Another of these agrarian outrages, shewing the deep- 
seated discontent of the labouring classes, which is bursting forth 
on all hands into a demoniacal war against property, occurred at 

Navenby, on Friday Morning last.. Wheat stacks 

containing 10 quarters, and a stack containing 30 quarters 
barley, wholly consumed before the fire could be subdued."—- • 
Times, 23rd December. 

u At Binbrook a large barley stack consumed ." — Same. 

" A straw stack in the yard at Fortescue Arms, Tattershafl, 
again set fire to." — Same. 

" At Corfe Castle, on Rollington Farm, a wheat rick, contain- 
ing 12 or 13 loads of sheaves, completely destroyed." — Same? 
from Sherbourne Journal. 

" In the Parish of Speen, in a field near Speen church, a pea 
rick entirely burned ; and on the following morning at Speen 
Moor, about half a-mile distant from the above, a hay rick con- 
sumed." — Same, from Devizes Gazette. 

" A daring act of incendiarism was committed upon Mr. 
Campion's farm, a short distance from Harlow "—Same, from 
Chelmsford Chronicle. 

_" At Bishop's Cleeve, a barn filled with valuable grain burn* 
ed." — Times, 29th December. 

" We regret to find that several fires have occurred within 
the last few days, from which there is too much ground to con- 
clude that the ineendiary has been at his destructive work in 
our own neighbourhood." — Chelmsford Chronicle, quoted in 
Examiner, 30th December. 

u In Suffolk, on 26th inst., the house and offices of a respecta- 
ble farmer named Naun, of Wattisfield, fired and consumed, 
together with two stacks an4 a. lot of fat pigs !" — Dublin Even- 
ing Post, 30th December. 
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"At Wigmore Hull, Luton, Hertfordshire, barns, shed, 
stables, &c. consumed. Dwelling-house saved with difficulty. 
Two horses, twenty pigs, perished in the flames."-* Examiner, 
30th December, 1843. 

" An attempt made to fire the Shipmeadow workhouse at 
Bungay* — Examiner, 30th December. 

u At Nursling, near Southampton, a cottage, shed, stacks, 
horse, two cows, pigs, &c. consumed." — Dublin Evening Post, 
30th December. 

" Sir William Cheater's new mansion, near Croft, attempted 
to be fired" — Sam$,from Durham Chronicle. . 

" At Thurston, Suffolk, some stacks and other property 
destroyed." — Examiner, 30th December. 

" At Eaton, Socon, nine large stacks and hovels, two of which 
contained upwards of 100 loads each, were destroyed." — Times, 
30th December, from Bury Post* 

"At High Roothing, near Dunmow, Esse*, farm offices, 
together with a vast quantity of corn, pigs, and upwards of 100 
head of poultry consiimed."~2sWftt>i#' Post, 30th December,, 
from Essex Herald* 

" In a field near Stockport a stack of hay set on fire."-— 
Examiner, 30th December. ■ 

" On Sunday, while the family were at church, farming pre- 
mises of W. Bird, Esq. of Pratt's, Little Waltham, set fire to. 
The property in grain consumed, independently of the houses, 
was estimated at £400. Dublin Evening Post, 30th December, 
from Essex Herald. 

" At Necton, Norfolk, produce of 3 acres of wheat, two of 
barley, and six of hay, all destroyed. 

" At Repps, do., another incendiary fire on the property of 
Mr. Moore." — Examiner ', 30th December. 

" In addition to the outrages already reported, two more 
fires have occurred. 

" One at Newberry Farm, near Selsoe, where a large rick of 
barley was nearly consumed. 

" The second at Maulden, within two miles of Selsoe, where 
a barn containing a large quantity of corn was fired." — Times 
30th December. 
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"At Writtle, Essex, a stack of wheat containing produce of 
12 acres, all consumed. — Times, 30th December, 1843, from 
Chelmsford Chronicle. 

" A£ the Manor Farm, Great Easton, an incendiary fire. — 
Same, from Essex Standard. 

€i At Arnold, Nottinghamshire, a stack of straw consumed. 
—Same, from Notts Review. 

"At Ashford, Kent, the stack yard of Messrs. Benton was 
set fire to. — Same, from Kentish Observer. 

Pending the disturbances in England and Wales, the 
physical-force Chartists made earnest advances to form a 
junction with the Irish Repealers. If there was any truth 
in the charge that the Repeal agitation was based upon a 
design to produce anarchy, and bring about " separation" 
from England, here was the opportunity — England in con- 
fusion, and six hundred thousand Chartists offering their 
adhesion to the cause of oppressed Ireland ! But the 
principle of the Repealers, and of their great Leader, is 
peace, law, and order. They instantly spurned the pro- 
posal — they adhered to their allegiance to the throne ; and 
how were they treated ? The closing act of the British 
parliament, in the sessions of 1843, was to reward Ireland 
for her fidelity, with the infamous Arms Bill ! ! ! 
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IRISH JUDGES' CHARGES. 



The loyal, moral, and peaceable demeanour of the Irish 
people during the foregoing perilous period, is further shewn 
by the proceedings at the Assizes — Summer, 1842. 

Antrim County — Judge Perrin in his charge to the Grand 
Jury remarked, that ',' the calendar was small in number." 

. Armagh County — Judge Crampton said, " the number of 
cases for your consideration is small indeed ; and I am happy 
to say that, with a few exceptions, the offences charged are of 
the ordinary kind." 

Clare County — Baron Richards said, " If I had only to 
comment on the circumstances prior to the 6th of June, my duty 
would be light indeed, for I should only have to express my 
gratification, in common with' yourselves, on the quiet and 
tranquil condition of your county." 

The unfortunate occurrences here alluded to, were the 
homicides by the police, of a number of unhappy victims, 
who, driven by the pangs of famine, had attacked the 
boats and corn stores of Messrs. Bannytine, and seized 
some meal and flour. The bills against the police were 
ignored by the Grand Jury, but those against the rioters 
were found, and three of them, John M'Namara, Michael 
Murphy, and Michael Hinchey were found guilty. 

Upon these men being called up for sentence, his Lord- 
ship, Baron Richards, feelingly observed, that " he knew 
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a great many persons in that neighbourhood to be in the 
utmost poverty and destitution, and he would take that 
occasion to say, that the poor of this country bore their 
privations with unparalleled patience." 

The Crown Counsel interceded for the prisoners, and 
his Lordship abstained from passing any sentence upon 
them. 

Cork County — Baron Richards remarked " that the business 
was less than usual, and called for no particular observation." 

Cork City-^Judge Ball said " that there was but one case 
of a serious character, and but for that the calendar would be 
almost a blank." 

Drogheda— Judge Crampton merely said "that there was 
nothing on the face of the calendar calling for any particular 
observations." 

Down County — Judge Crampton said, " I am happy to be 
able to congratulate you upon the comparative lightness of 
your calendar at this assizes." 

Dublin City and County — Chief Justice Doherty, address* 
ing both Grand Juries, said, " It does not occur to ua that there 
is any thing in either of your calendars that calls for any 
observation or explanation from the court." 

Galway County and Town — Baron Lefroy said, * The 
calendars are light in both town and county, and would be 
more so in the former, but that in consequence of the enact- 
ments of the Municipal Reform Bill, no Court or Quarter 
Sessions has been held since 1841." 

And Judge Torrens said, u I have a pleasing* duty te &8- 
, charge, in offering you my congratulations on the rtrnArJcably 
peaceable and tranquil condition of th? country. There is 
not a county through which we have passed on the present 
circuit, in which we had not the same opportunity of offering 
satisfactory testimony to the prevalence of good order" 

Kerry County — Baron Richards addressed the Grand Jury 
briefly, congratulating them on the tranquillity which pervaded 
the county* 
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Kildare County— Judge Burton congratulated the Grand 
Jury upon the total absence of crime, " a circumstance," said 
his Lordship, " which reflects the highest credit on the peoT 

Kilkenny C aunty and Ctty— Chief Justice Doherty said* 
" he felt exceedingly happy to inform them of the very peace- 
able state of the City, and indeed of the County of Kilkenny — 
there was not a single bill of indictment to be (lent up to 
them." 

Kings County. — Judge Burton said, "I perceive that the 
number of offences is not by any means considerable." 

Leitrim County —The correspondent of Saunders 9 News- 
letter writes, " Business is very light here — only one record, 
and about sixteen crown cases.'' 

Limerick CYty>— Baron Richards said, " the oases are of such 
a character, being mostly larceny cases, that you will not be 
long occupied in disposing 6f them. I am not aware that it is 
necessary for me to consume your time by any other obser- 
vations." 

Louth County. — Judge Perrin "congratulated the Grand 
Jury that there was little criminal business for their consi- 
deration." 

Mayo County* — Baron Lefroy said, a When we consider the 
great extent of this county, the vast population that is thickly 
scattered over it, I think I have reason for congratulation*. 
You may take credit to yourselves as magistrates and resident 
gentry, and the inhabitants are eminently entitled to praise and 
approbation, for such a display of peace and good order." 

Meath County. — Judge Burton remarked that "the cases 
were only of ordinary crimes — none of a capital nature." 

Roscommon County. — Baron Lefroy " warmly congratulated 
the Grand Jury on the exceedingly light calendar laid before 
him — one, for either number or character of crime, which could 
not be equalled in any county in Ireland." 

Sligo County. — Judge Torrens said, " With regard to the 
peace of the county, he was glad to observe it in a very satis- 
factory state ; and he believed that the labours of the Grand 
Jury would be extremely light." 
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Tyrone County.— The correspondent of Saunders 9 states, 
" the cases are all of a trivial character, there being no crimes 
charged of any importance." 

Wexford County. — Chief Justice Doherty said, "It is no 
small degree of gratification to me, that I can congratulate you 
that you are in possession of that peace and good order for 
which the County of Wexford has been so long pre-eminently 
distinguished/ 9 

Wicklow County*—" The only serious charges were, one 
ease of criminal assault in which the Jury did not agree, and 
another for sending threatening letters, where the party was 
found guilty." — (Correspondent of Saunders.) 

In the remaining counties there was nothing on the 
calendars requiring any remark ; all were equally tranquil, 
and free from crime, with the exception chiefly of Tip- 
perary, where those unhappy cases of agrarian outrage 
prevailed. 

Chief Justice Pennefather, remarking on the state of 
crime in that county, at the Special Commission in June, 
this year, (1842) exclaimed, " How comes this, when the 
rest of Ireland is in a comparative state of tranquillity f 

It would be almost a repetition of the foregoing extracts, 
to recount the Judges' charges at both assizes of the next 
year, 1843. 
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COMPARATIVE CRIME— ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND. 



Long and patiently have the people of Ireland submitted 
to the cruel calumnies of those who direct jmblic opinion 
in England, and who have found no better terms for our 
people, than "a filthy and felonious -rabble," — "dirty, 
lazy, superstitious beasts," — " brutes," — " savages worse 
than cannibals," — "perjurers," — " assassins;" nor, for their 
revered priesthood, any better names than "surpliced 
ruffians," — " scoundrels," " wretched impostors," — " mur- 
derous brutal tyrants," — " a demon priesthood," &c. To 
be sure, such epithets on the Catholic clergy have latterly 
given place to reluctant encomiums ; for it would not 1)0 
very consistent to continue abusing those whom it is de- 
signed to corrupt, if they could be corrupted, by British 
gold. But now, when the assumption of superior Eng- 
lish morality is advanced to take away our liberties, and 
jeopardize the peace of this kingdom, it becomes a duty, 
however disgusting the task, to canvass the grounds upon 
which the pretension rests ; and, by the statement of simple 
facts, to show what deep reason Ireland has for gratitude 
to a benign Providence, that she is free from the enormous 
beastly criminality of her British neighbours. 

The " Justice of the Peace," for May, 1843, thus con- 
fesses the increase of crime in England :— 

" We believe we are correct in asserting, that there is every 
probability that, for the future, a general gaol delivery will 
take place throughout England, early in the winter. 

" The awful increase of crime in the country, together with 
the vast number of offences handed over to the assizes for trial, 
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hare caused our assise calendars to assume an appearance be- 
yond all precedent. The late circuit has been remarkable for 
the overwhelming amount of its criminal business ; and upon 
every circuit, and in every county, the same overwhelming 
calendar has presented itself. Indeed, so exceedingly heavy 
has been the crown business of the assizes, that the ordinary 
judges have been wholly unequal to the task of disposing of it." 

The following is a comparative table of the convictions 
in England and in Ireland, for the more grave offences, 
during the year 1844. 

The returns of English crimes are from the parlia- 
mentary tables of criminal offenders for 1844, page 53; 
those for Ireland from the report of the inspectors-of pri- 
sons, 1844, page 184 : the comparison derived from the 
tables of prior years is not less favourable to Ireland : — 



Mm-der, ... 


England. 


Ireland, 


21 


20 


Manslaughter, 


108 


92 


Attempts to murder, viz., shooting at, stabbing, 






wounding, &c. 


116 


52 


Unnatural crimes, and assaults with intent do., 


55 





Rape, and assaults with intent to commit do., ... 


148 


52 


Burglary, 


354 


45 


Housebreaking, including breakings into curti- 






lages, Ac., for robbery, ... 


473 


14 


Breaking into shops, warehouses, counting- 






houses, &c, to steal, ... ... :.. 


151 


3 


Highway robbery,' 


167 


38 


Simple larceny, ... 


11088 


2758 


Larceny by servants, 


1052 


11 


Killing and maiming cattle, 


20 


7 


Attacking and injuring houses, 





19 


Setting fire to house, warehouse, &c, 


96 


17 


Setting fire to crops, plantations, &c, 


10 





Forgery, 


109 


7 


Uttering base coin, 


295 


36 


Being out armed, including breaches of game 






laws, ... 


86 


40 


Prison breaking, harbouring and aiding the 






escape of felons, 


13 





Keeping disorderly houses, 

Total, 


152 


11 


14,516 


3,222 
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On introducing this Coercion Bill, it was admitted that 

** respecting offences against property, crimes of that des- 
cription were very few in number, as compared with Eng- 
land:" and well is Ireland entitled to the admission; for in 
the London Police Gazette alone, from 1st January, 1845, 
to 20th February, 1846, "published by authority," there 
are advertisements for the apprehension of offenders in 339 
individual cases of housebreaking, 471 individual cases of 
robbery from the person, and 923 individual cases of horste 
and cattle stealing ! 

Suicides. 

There is sadly prevalent in England, one deplorable 
crime, which more than any other denotes a total absence 
of moral restraint and religious influence — that of suicide 
—of which, thank God, the instances in Ireland are 
uncommonly rare. A return is given in the parliamentary 
statistical tables, part 10, page 310, from which it appears 
that the suicides in Eogland during the years ending the 
30th June 1839 and 1840, were — 

By males, .*. ... ... 1,359 

By females, , ... ... ... 598 

Total, ... 1,957 

And there is reason to apprehend that the forthcoming 
returns will not show much diminution. 

Murders. 

In an article upon crime, in the London Law Magazine 
for December, 1844, (page 124 to 127,) the writer remarks 
as follows: — 

" The character of the crimes which increase, forms another 
subject of much moment,... Murders 
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and attempts to murder and maim have increased 38 per 
cent, on the average of the last four years; rapes 57 per 
cent. ; other horrid offences 53 per cent. Arsons, which exhi- 
bit malice in its worst shape, have increased by 28 per cent. ; 
and if those of the present year were taken into account, the 
increase would be far greater. The police commissioners, after 
a careful and diligent enquiry into the phases of crime, in 1839, 
and speaking, therefore, of the exact period with which we are 
contrasting the increased crime of subsequent years, say, * We 
find that crimes of violence, whether originating in rapacity, or 
resorted to for the gratification of any vindictive or gross pas- 
sion, other than money, are generally in a course of gradual 
diminution.' — (p. 42.) There has been a lamentable change in 
this respect since then. Not only do the tables prove this nu- 
merically, but the character which the graver class of crimes 
assumes, confirms the belief that there is a real growth of the 
atrocities of guilt. 

u In 1843, thirteen persons were hung for murder ; < of these 
thirteen/ says the preface to the tables (page 7)> ' three were 
females, for the murder of their husbands 1 two were males, 
jor the murder of their wives; one for the murder of his 
child ; one of his father I one for the murder of a game- 
keeper, and the remaining five for murders, in connexion with 
burglary and robbery/ Thus, the majority were murders of 
the nearest relatives of the murderers. Instances of "the same 
description, during the present year, are too fresh in the recol- 
lection of the public to require mention. 

" The peculiarities of the heavier offences, committed in 
1843, afford further evidence of the cold-blooded atrocity 
which now characterizes crime. We cite a few only, of the 
cases which occurred within the few first months of 1843 : — 

" A poor old man named Samuel Poppet, of Priest, Weston, 
Montgomeryshire, was placed by burglars undiscovered upon a 
fire ! ! ! One of the men having knelt on his left eye, tied a 
handkerchief over his mouth, and covered his chest with a heap 
of burning linen. 

" Edward Lilburn, aged 36, was convicted at the Lincoln 
spring assizes of horrid brutality to his wife, which his mother 
abetted ; the wife died from a blow the prisoner gave her with 
a butcher's stick, called a cameral. 

" At the Derby spring assizes, Samuel Bonsul, John Hulme, 
and others, were found guilty of the wilful murder of an aged 
female, who, with her sister, inhabited a large house near 
Derby. They were people of reputed wealth, and eccentric 
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habits. The house was broken open by the prisoners in the 
night, and the deceased was beaten to death with an iron crow* 
bar, though wholly unable to make any resistance to the pri- 
soners, and although she had given up her money. 

" William Howett, aged 23, a deaf and dumb man, was tried 
for the murder of Mary Spencer, a single woman, aged 40, who 
kept a school in the village of Quadring, Lincolnshire ; the pri- 
soner,, a farm labourer, had been kindly treated by her. She 
was ftund in the school-room, in her night-dress, with her 
throat savagely cut, and violation had been apparently attempted 
and resisted. 

" West Barnes, aged fifty-seven, tried at the Lincoln spring 
assizes, was convicted of inflicting frightful wounds on his wife, 
with intent to murder her. They had been some time separated. 
" At the Liverpool spring assizes, William Buckley was con- 
victed of the murder of his wife, to whom he had been recently 

married, by cutting her throat Her conduct had 

been very good. The murder was committed, in a field, on a 
Sunday evening, whilst they were taking a walk at the hus- 
band's request. 

" At the Monmouth spring assizes, Edward Reece was con- 
victed of murdering Mary Morley, by beating her with a hedge 
stake, in order to rob her father's house of his money. He was 
a neighbour, on good terms with the deceased. 

"At the York spring assizes, Joseph Hay was tried, but 
acquitted, for the murder of William Hustwick, who had been 
found ' beaten almost to pieces.' He had no money about him, 
and the murder seems to have been without an apparent motive. 
" At the Norwich assizes, William Hunt, aged 54/ was con- 
victed of shooting his 'wife, with intent to murder her ; excited 
by some suspicion of jealousy, he walked into a room where 
she was sitting with other persons, and having asked her if she 
knew Jack Hunt, fired at her face with a gun, carrying away 
the lower jaw. 

" At the same assizes, Charles Tuplow, aged forty, was con- 
victed of stabbing his wife in the throat, at a stall which they 
kept together at the market, owing to some causeless jealousy ; 
she being a woman of excellent character, who had borne him 
eleven children. He expressed his sorrow he had not succeeded 
in murdering her. 

"At the Hereford summer assizes, James Gommery was 
found guilty of shooting a pistol, loaded with two slugs, at a 
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man and his wife whilst asleep in bed, with intent to murder 
them ; the provocation being, that the master refused to give 
the prisoner, who was his apprentice, credit for £3, which the 
latter had agreed to pay his master, on condition he should 

cancel his indentures He afterwards fired at and 

wounded the constable who seized him, and expressed his sor- 
row he had not killed his master, and his intention to * serve 
out' two other persons if he ever came back. • 

" At the Stafford summer assizes, Charles Higginsdft was 
found guilty of murdering his son, a child five years old, who 
had been found buried in a wood. During the trial the pri- 
soner said, ' / put the child in alive ! ! V The sole motive 
here was to be rid of the payment of Is. 6d per week, for the 
child, paid to a person who took care of it. 

" At the Liverpool spring assizes, Betty Eccles was convicted 
of murdering her son-in-law, at Bolton, Lancashire, by ad- 
ministering arsenic to him, for the sake of obtaining the burial 
money from a club, to which the deceased belonged; there 
were two other indictments against her, for the murder of Alice 
and Nancy, her own children. On being disinterred, large 
quantities of arsenic were found in their stomachs. It appeared 
that she had applied, but failed in obtaining the burial money 
for these children, they not being members of the club ; in con- 
sequence of which she poisoned her step-son, who was a mem- 
ber, and obtained the money. 

" Mary Deasley was convicted at the Bedford summer assizes, 
of poisoning her husband, in order, as it appeared, to marry 
another ; there being strong suspicion that she had previously 
poisoned his predecessor. 

" It were revolting," say the Reviewers, " to pursue the 
catalogue of similar atrocities into the calendar of last year's fear- 
ful crimes (1 844). It is, however, always necessary to cite some 
cases, however painful to do so, in order to support positions, 
which the thinking and worthy classes of the community are 
loth to believe. The frequency of these rank offences, evincing 
an utter deadness of the common feelings of human nature, 
is a matter of great moment. Numbers of these offences 
escape punishment, owing in some measure to the incredibility 
of the guilt, and also to the squeamish folly of juries. Without 
alluding to a poison case, still fresh in the recollection of the 
public, we may cite that of a servant girl, who was proved to 
have brought up her mistress's tea to her in bed, with a quan- 
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tity of oxalic acid, to gratify a grudge at having been charged 
with stealing a table-cloth. The jury found her guilty of ad- 
ministering the poison, ' but not with intent to murder.' This 
the judge was, of course, bound to receive as an acquittal, it 
being no offence to poison a cup of tea. The cases, moreover, 
in which the killing of relations has been brought in as man- 
slaughter, where the evidence clearly proved malice afore- 
thought, are very numerous. It is, however, to the depravity 
of hearty and cold-bloodedness of ferocity, that we desire to 
direct attention by the cases we have cited." 

In the same article, the writer, speaking of the increase 
of thefts, frauds, and embezzlements in England, remarks 
(page 121)— 

" It appears from the information collected by the police 
commissioners, together with numerous facts which we have 
had the means of knowing, that thieves may "be divided into 
three classes. First — * The professed thief,' who pursues his 
avocation as an artist, and to whom anything like moral com- 
punction is quite as foreign as to cats and dogs Secondly — 

' The travellers,' who act in the double capacity of itinerant 

stealers and sellers Thirdly — Those who follow honest 

callings, and are the ' non-professional thieves,' eking out their 
means, or ministering to their pleasures by occasional v cheats, 
pilferings, and plunder, when opportunity offers. They are to 
be found in every grade of society, from the beggar to the 
demirep of fashionable life." 

Page 1 23. — " Class No. 3 is but a very small proportion of 
the whole number of the vast band of depredators who infest 
this country, above all others in Europe. This is the painful 
conclusion in which a calm and full view of the subject neces- 
sarily results. No statistics of foreign countries, where every 
petty police offence swells the annals of public crime, can gain- 
say this sad reflection upon the character of England. No 
traveller has ever walked through, or really acquainted himself 
with the character of a continental country, who does not ridi- 
cule the mere notion that property is equally insecure there 
as here."* 

In the Parliamentary Criminal Returns for 1844, page 6, 
referring to the state of crime in London, it is observed : — 
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" Here those great vicissitudes which affect the dense popu- 
lation of the manufacturing districts, are comparatively hut little 
felt ; and a numerous and well-trained police, armed with exten- 
sive powers, has been long in operation, whose chief object is pro- 
fessedly the prevention of crime. Yet crime is not only un* 
checked, but has continued steadily to increase/' 

In the same Criminal Returns for 1844, page 7, com- 
paring the period of five years ending in 1844 with the 
*prior period of five years, it is stated, that on the whole 
class of crimes against the persons, there is an increase of 
nearly 14 per cent. : — " In murder and attempts to murder 
and maim, it was nearly 43 per cent. In the unnatural 
offences, 39 per cent. ; and in rapes and attempts to ravish, 
26 per cent." 

In offences against property, it was 46 per cent. — " Bur- 
glary and housebreaking having increased 54 per cent., 
and robbery 27 per cent." 

" On a review of the foregoing results," says the report, page 
7, " it will be seen, that of the offences against the person, the 
increase was most considerable in the most atrocious ; that 
in the violent offences against property, it was almost double 
the amount of such offences committed without violence ; and 
that in the malicious offences against property, a class of a 
peculiarly bad character, it exceeded 68 per cent. ; and in the 
forgeries 93 per cent.; while in larceny by servants and em- 
bezzlement, crimes aggravated by breach of trust, it was nearly 
15 per cent, greater than in the simple thefts." 

At the last session of the Central Criminal Court, the 
learned Recorder told the grajid jury, that 2,678 individuals 
had been committed to Newgate in the year 1845, inde- 
pendently of those sent to Middlesex and other prisons. 
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As regards what is called the " social state" of England, 
the details, as laid open on the face of the parliamentary 
reports, are horrifying, and involve such instances of in- 
decency and gross immorality, as are unfit for«general pub- 
lication. To extract would be overwhelming — a few ex- 
amples must suffice. 

The first report of the Midland Mining Commission, 
1843, page 129, cites the evidence of a Protestant clergy- 
man, as follows : 

" I and my curate both can testify to the fact of finding fear- 
fully numerous instances of people living together unmarried 
—of wives deserting their husbands for other men, whose wives 
had also left them ; and desertion by husbands was and is an 
every day occurrence." Again, "They and their forefathers 
have been living for a long period in almost heathen ignorance." 

In the second report on trade and manufactures, 1843, 
the following extracts from the evidence are to be found, 
p. 170, sec. 906 — In Wolverhampton a girl of eleven years 
of age, who states that she has been to a day school and a 
JSimday school, " has never heard of another world, nor 
of heaven, nor another life/' One young person of seven- 
teen years of age " did not know how many two and two 
made, nor how many farthings there were in twopence, 
even when the money was placed in his hand." " Some 
boys bad never heard of such a place as London." 

Sec. 907. " Another boy of seventeen told me (Mr. Home) 
that ten farthings made ten halfpence, &c. ; and another boy, 
aged sixteen, stopped me short in some very simple questions, 
as to how many ounces were in a pound, &c, by informing me 
at once that * he was nojttdge o' noihin.'" 

Sec. 908. " Of the state of confusion, when not in absolute 
darkness as to religious subjects, in which the minds of these 
children are, even though tbey have been in regular attendance 
at Sunday schools from five to seven years, the following are 
examples : — < Has attended a Sunday school regularly for five 
years ; does not know who Jesus Christ was, but has heard the 
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name of it ; never heard of the twelve Apostles ; never heard 

of Sampson, nor of Jonah, nor of Moses, nor Aaron, &c 

Has attended Sunday-school regularly nearly six years ; knows 
who Jesus Christ was ; he died on the cross to shed his blood 

to save our Saviour ; never heard of St. Peter or St. Paul 

Has attended the Sunday-schools of different kinds about seven 
years; can read only in the thin books, easy words of one 
syllable ; has heard of the apostles ; does not know if St. Peter 
was one, nor if St. John was one, unless it was St. John Wesley ; 
does not know anything about Job ; never heard of Sampson, 
&c.' When the name of ' Jesus Christ' has been heard, extra- 
ordinary desecrations or confusions, the result of ignorance, 
have been developed in the reply to any further questions. 
One boy, on being asked if he knew who Jesus Christ was, 
replied, ' Yes — Adam ;' another boy replied, < He was an 
apostle ;' another that « He was the Saviour's Lord's son ;' and 
another, a young person of sixteen years of age, thought that 
' Jesus Christ was a king of London a long time ago.' " 

P. 171 • sec. 909, "Many of the children," continues Mr. 
Home, " told me they always said their prayers at night, and 
the prayer they said was, ' Our Father ;' I naturally thought 
they meant that they repeated the Lord's Prayer, but I soon 
found that few of thera knew it. They only repeated the first 
two words — they knew no more than i Our Father !' These 
poor children, after their laborious day's work, lying down to 
sleep with this simple appeal, seemed to me inexpressibly affect- 
ing. Having nothing but harsh task-masters in this world, or 
' working under their father,' it was probably the only true 
sense in which they could use the words." 

Speaking of the conduct of the people in Lancashire, 
the report, says — 

P. 172, sec. 914. " That parents without hesitation sacrifice 
the future welfare of their children through life, for the imme- 
diate advantage or gratification obtained by the additional pit- 
tance derived from the child's earnings." 

P. 176, sec. 933. Birmingham. " The social and domestic 
duties and affections are but little cultivated and practised. 
Great numbers never attend any place of religious worship. 

••••• Many under sixteen years of age will steal from 

their own parents." 

Sec. 936, p. 177. Mr. Horne adds of Willenhall, speaking of 
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die youthful population, " a lower condition of morals, in the 
fullest term, could not, I think, be found. I do not mean by 
this, that there are many prominent vices among them, but that 
moral feelings and sentiments do not exist among them? 

P. 179j sec. 946 u Their horrid words, their ferocious 

gestures, their hideous laughter, their brutal, bloated, mind- 
less faces, appal and amaze the stranger." 

P. 179, sec. 947. " From these statements, it can be no 
matter of surprise that crimes and outrages of an aggravated 
character are common at Sheffield. The police reports and 
the coroners' inquests but too fully attest this. " Within a 
year of the time of my visit," says the sub-commissioner, 
41 the town was preserved from an organized scheme to fire 
and plunder it, merely by the information of one man, and the 
consequent readiness of the troops. A large body of men and 
boys marched on it, in the dead of the night, and a very 
large quantity of crow's feet, to lame horses, pikes, and 
combustibles, were found on them, at their houses, and left 
on the road* Several were pledged to fire their own houses* 
I name this as a further illustration of the perilous ignorance 
and vice prevailing among that young class between boys and 
full-grown men, who were known to be among the chief actors 
in these scenes." 

P. 181, sec. 953. Lancashire. il Of girls employed in nail- 
making at Sedgtey, Mr. Home reports that their appearance, 
manners, habits, and moral natures (so far as the word moral 
can be applied to them), are in accordance with their half- 
civilised condition." 

The selfishness of parents, and their total disregard for 
the moral culture and future welfare of their offspring, is 
constantly spoken of. 



Poisoning Infants. 



' Recent disclosures have shown that the crime of infanti- 
cide, in a variety of ways, prevails to an extent in England 
which,, if it were not supported by unquestionable evidence, 
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would be altogether incredible. It is horrible to think how 
any people can be so brutalized and blunted to the com- 
monest feelings of nature, as to be regardless of destroying 
their offspring; these tender, helpless, endearing objects, 
that appeal to the parental care and affections, with such 
intensity. 

In his report on Preston (Appendix to 1st report on the 
state of large towns and populous districts, 1844) the Key. 
J. Clay, states — 

P. 46. " We find that while 44.4 per cent, of infantile deaths 
took place in the ' worst streets,' only 8.5 per cent, died under 

the cognizance of the medical officers of the dispensary 1" 

" It does not appear that any one particular druggist sells the 
extraordinary quantity of « Godfrey's cordial/ &c, and which 
has been heard of in other towns, but that all vend the nostrums 
in question, to a greater or less extent ; and the aggregate 
of the whole quantity sold indicates, that allowing half an 
ounce per week to each family, upwards of 1,600 families are 
in the habit of using * Godfrey's cordial,' or some other equally 
injurious compound. It is not the least melancholy feature 
of the general aspect of these facts, that ' Godfrey' (as it is 
familiarly called by its purchasers) is not given in ignorance 
of its noxious properties ! ! a circumstance which the Chari- 
table Society's agent had frequent occasion to notice. 

At page 57, is given "a table showing the weekly sale 
of narcotic drugs and children's cordials, for the purpose 
. of "dragging infants* formed from returns made by twenty- 
one druggists in Preston" — 

lbs. oz. drs. 

Godfrey's Cordial 23 5 5 

Infants' Preservative 18 4 

Syrup of Poppies 16 9 

Opium 1 1 6| 

Laudanum 7 8 2 

Paregoric 9 

68 1 5£ 
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Report of J. R. Coulthart, Esq., on Ashton-under-Lyne 
— Appendix to 1st report on state of large towns and 
populous districts, 1844 : — 

P. 77. " On the average of the fire years, ending with June 
30th, 1843, fifty-seven per cent, of the total number of deaths 

consisted of children under five years of age There 

exists in this town, to an alarming extent, the reprehensible 
system of nurses drugging children with narcotic medicines. 
/ have no hesitation in saying, that this iniquitous practice 

slays its hundreds Both buyers and sellers are 

aware that they are doing wrong, and mystify the facts 

These narcotic drugs are vended at all the druggists' shops in 
the town, and at several of the public houses." 

Mr. Coulthart inserts, at page 78, a list of fifteen in- 
stances where he has ascertained the quantities sold per 
week, amounting to six gallons, two quarts, and one and 
a-half pints ! — 

At page 87, he appends a table, " carefully abstracted 
from the official registries," which shows, that in Leeds 
the proportion of illegitimate births are one in every 
20.1. In Manchester, one in every 21.2 ; and in Ashton, 
one in every 13.1, of the entire births. 

In Dr. Playfair's report on the large towns in Lancar 
shire, (Appendix, part 2, second report on large towns 
and populous districts, 1845,) we find the following evi-. 
dence : — 

P. 62. " A. B,, a respectable druggist in Manchester, states, 
in his evidence — there is scarcely a single family in which this 

practice does not prevail Young children are often 

drugged three times in each day... .1 sell, in retail alone, 

about five gallons per week of ' Quietness,' and half a gallon 
of * Godfrey,' the former preparation being so strong as to con- 
tain 100 drops of laudanum in an ounce. 

" Another druggist in the same district says, almost all the 
families of the poor are in the habitucil use of these opi- 
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ates— 'the English more than the Irish, who have a dread of 
them/ 

" Although not living many hundred yards from the last 
witness, his sale of sleeping stuffs amounts to three or four 
gallons weekly 

" Laudanum is also used, in fact more than ' Godfrey* 

Ten drops are given at a time — it is given neat, or mixed 
with a little sugar and water, by the poor people themselves 

Laudanum, being cheaper, and going further, is now 

substituted. 

" Thus," says Dr. Playfaif, " we have three druggists, all of 
acknowledged respectability, in one district of Manchester, 
selling, in all, nine gallons weekly." 

At page 63 he states similar evidence regarding the 
frightful extent to which these poisonous drugs are admi- 
nistered to babes in Wigan, Rochdale, Bury, Preston, and 
Ashton : — 



That the custom " has extended to the small as well as to 
the large towns of Lancashire. Thus, in the small town of 
Clitheroe, I found a weekly sale of four pints of Godfrey's 
cordial, and an annual sale of 4,000 poppy heads, for making 
' sleeping tea' for children." 

A. B., the druggist in Manchester, gives the following 
evidence : — 

" I am sure it , is very much on the increase, and is now 
finding its way into the middling classes." 

" The druggists," Dr. Playfair adds, (page 64,) " who give 
this evidence are respectable men ; in all common dealings of 
life, humane men ; but custom has rendered them indifferent 
to the fearful consequences arising from this practice. They 
are not ignorant of the great evils ; hut they have been ac- 
customed to view them with a business eye" 

" Eespectable men" — " humane men in all the common 
dealings of life ;" but " viewing with a business eye," and 
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clutching the profits of this trade in death ! ! ! Respectable 
men ! Why, they have not the excuse of Shakspeare's 
wretched apothecary — their "will," and not their "po- 
verty," consents! 

Mr. Noble, one of the surgeons of the Poor Law 
Union, Manchester, states in his evidence, (Dr. Playfirir's 
Report, p. 66) — 

" A short time ago, I was summoned to visit a child, only a 
few weeks old ; the mother had given the child some narcotic 
drag which she had procured from a neighbouring druggist, and 
it died within half an hour of my visit, with all the usual symp- 
toms of poisoning by opium. 

" Did the case go before the coroner ? 

"No, the idea never arose. Sudden death in infants is 
too common a circumstance to be brought before the attention 
of the coroner." 

Mr. Bennett, registrar of deaths in Ancoats, states 
(page 66)— 

" I have witnessed several cases where death has occurred 
within a few days. I was called upon to attend a child about 

half past 11 p.m., I found it in a state of collapse The 

mother stated she had given to it a teaspoonfull of Godfrey, 
which she had obtained from a druggist. The child died 
early the following morning. The child's age was a^out a 
month. 

" Did the case to which you allude go before the coroner ? 

" The coroner did not think it requisite to hold an inquest 
in the case mentioned 

" I am of. opinion that a large proportion of the deaths 
registered as ' convulsions,' may be attributed to the same 

cause Excessive infantile mortality is a matter of 

course." 

Mr. Leigh, surgeon and registrar of deaths, Deansgate, 
Manchester, gives similar evidence (p. 66) as to the ex- 
tensive use " of these destroyers of infantile life." 
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Mr. Fletcher, surgeon, of Bury, in his evidence, page 67, 
says — 

" In this town I have frequently thought of informing the 
coroner of deaths which I knew to he. caused hy an excessive 
use of these drugs ; but the practice is so very general, that 
little impression could be made by doing so." 

Dr. Playfair observes (page 67) — 

" It is an evil not confined to factory districts, as some have 
alleged, for the recent trials in Wales have shown it to be very 
prevalent in rural districts ; and numerous inquiries in small 
towns, in agricultural counties, have convinced me of its exis- 
tence there, though to a much less extent." 



Causing Abortion. 

The following horrible fact is announced in the Not- 
tingham Journal and other papers, viz., that on the 
recent inquest of a young woman named Catherine 
Snowdon, who fell a victim to the atrocious practice, a 
system of causing abortion was discovered to prevail in 
that town, at a regular scale of charges — viz., 7s. 6d. for 
the first three months; 10s. up to six months; and 15s. 
beyond six months. 



Burial Clubs. 



There is a terrific suggestion involved in the following 
statements in his report upon Preston, by the Rev. J. 
Clay — (Appendix to First Report on large Towns and 
populous Districts,. 1844, p. 48) — 
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* c There are, in Preston, seven societies, acting only as burial 
clubs, but acting as such very extensively. Papers sent in from 
the secretaries to three of these clubs, accompany this report. 
From them it appears that the present members belonging to 
three societies are upwards of 23,400 ! and that the aggregate 
sum expended by them in funerals, or rather paid to claimants, 
amounts to £2,460 yearly. In only one return are any par- 
ticulars given as to the age or death of parties entered as 
members ; and from that it appears that 64 per cent, of those 
members die under Jive years old, 

" There are other circumstances connected with the opera- 
tion of these clubs, suggesting matter for grave consideration 
and inquiry. The same person may be entered into every 

society Thus, on the death of a child, the parent or 

6ther insurer, may receive £16 6s. 6d The burial 

clubs enrol twelve or fifteen times as many members as the 
sick clubs ; inducing the inference that the prospect to a poor 
person of support and assistance in illness, is less desirable 
than the possession of £5, £10, or £15, on the decease of his 
child ; such a sum, too, being a larger one than the insurer, in 
most cases, ever before possessed at one time, or ever could 
hope to possess, except from such a contingency as that ad- 
verted to." 

A collector of cottages' rents states — " The poor people have 
often told me they were unable to pay at the time ; but when 
a certain member of the family, generally a child, died, 
they would be able to pay. I have felt much shocked at this ; 
and I have told the people it was very wrong to depend upon 
anything of the kind. Most of the children at the houses I 
visit are in burial clubs*' 9 



Lodging Houses. 

In Dr. Lyon Playfair's report above referred to, we find 
(page 25) the following account of certain abominations 
called " Lodging Houses" : — 

" In all large towns a class of public lodging houses has arisen, 
which have become, not only the resort of the travelling arti- 
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fcan and his family* but also of mendicants, vagrants, and too 
often of abandoned females. In these houses several beds are 
placed in the same apartment, in which lodgers are accommo- 
dated without any regard to difference of age or sex. The 
usual charge for accommodation varies from 2d. to 3d. per night; 
this sum entitling the payer to part only of a bed ; and it de • 
pends upon chance whether the next applicant is of the same 
or a different sex ! There are few lodging houses in which 
any classification of lodgers is attempted, the only classification 
ever made being a very unsatisfactory one ; and it consists in 
placing married couples and unmarried females in the same 
apartment, keeping the unmarried males in a distinct room. 
This is thought by the keepers* of such classified lodging 
houses, as a very decent and highly becoming arrangement, 
and they increase the charge for this advance towards mo- 
rality." 

Dr. Flayfair appends a table of the statistics of 691 lodg- 
ing houses in the towns of Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, 
Bury, Rochdale, Heywood, Todmorden, and Wigan, in 
column four, of which it is shewn that 66.2 of every hun- 
dred of these houses " have beds for men and women in 
the same apartment. 9 



Such are the accounts of English depravity recorded 
by English Parliamentary Commissioners, and English 
writers! 

Oh ! people of Ireland, be ever abounding in praises to 
your God, that though poor, and naked, and starving, you 
are virtuous and religious ; and be it your constant prayer 
that you may ever continue free from such abominations as 
defile the other island ! 
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With respect to the returns of Irish crime presented to 
the upper house on the introduction of this Coercion Bill, 
some statement more definite than loose whole number to- 
tals, furnished by police officers, should be required, to found 
so serious an abridgement of public liberty. Without the 
circumstantial details of the cases, it is impossible that 
correct conclusions can be drawn. Every body knows how 
anxious officials, in Ireland, are to magnify criminality, 
where a case is to be made out against the people. These* 
officials are not dispassionate, and often not disinterested 
parties, and therefore, their returns should be looked into 
with suspicion. For instance, out of the aggregate 
number of alleged offences for which persons were indicted 
in 1844, it would appear that no less than 3538 were not 
offences at all ; for the bills were ignored by the grand 
juries, as appears upon the returns above referred to. 

But if casual reports are to form a~ground-work for a 
Coercion Bill, let us again draw a comparison, and see how 
far England is entitled to exemption. 

In the absence of any official return, we can only refer 
to the public journals, and here follows, hastily collected 
from this source, a list of 130 murders, and attempts to 
murder, committed in England within the last fourteen 
months — viz., from 1st January, 1845, to 24th February, 
1846 (the date of Lord St. Germain's coercion bill) — the 
cases being, as usual, mostly of near relations — of husbands 
and wives, parents and children, of paramours, &c. ; in 
general, without the incentive of any conceiveable mo- 
tive, but depravity of mind, or ferocity of disposition — 
also a list of 59 cases of incendiarism, within the same 
period. 

Now, if deduction be made of those deplorable crimes 
which arise from the unfortunate relations between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland, the residue of criminality will 
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be found less than might be looked for, as of ordinary 
occurrence, in any large community. 



MURDERS IN ENGLAND— 1845. 

" Murder of Thomas Staite, at Croome, Worcester. — Times, 
3d Jan^ 1845. 

" Murder of David Lewis, at Trecastle. — Times, 4th Jan. 

" Murder of his wife, by a man at Ulverston, with a square 
piece of iron. — Examiner, 4th Jan. 

" Murder of Sarah Oliver, at Ashford, near Staines, by her 
husband, who afterwards destroyed himself. — Examiner, 4th 
Jan. 

" Murder and highway robbery of Mr. Thomas Peacop, in 
the vicinity of Rockferry, Cheshire ; waylaid and strangled by 
three persons. — Times, 7th Jan. 

" Murder of Daniel Lewis, and others, attempted at Picton 
Castle, Pembrokeshire — Times, 7th Jan. 

" Murder of Emma Ashburnham, of Buckles Buildings, 
Waterloo-road. — Times, 7th Jan. 

" Murder attempted of Martha Ackers, by an old man, in 
a house of ill-fame, at Bury, Lancashire, by shooting at and 
dreadfully wounding her^— Freeman, \Oth Jan*, from London 
Paper. 

" Murder of his wife by a brute calling himself a fellowship 
porter, in London. He kicked her to death. — Same. 

" Murder, at Salt-hill, of Sarah Hart, by John Tawell, by 
prussic VLcid^-fixaminer, Wth Jan. 

" Murder, at Yarmouth, of a woman named Candler, by four 
men, who also robbed her. — Examiner, 11 th Jan. 

" Murder of Eliza Illingworth, by arsenic, at Leeds, by a 
woman, with whose husband Illingworth had a criminal inter- 
course. — Examiner, 11 th Jan. 
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" Murder attempted of Sarah Sewell, by two men, for giving 
evidence on a trial at Great Burstead, Essex. They also cut 
off her hair,"— Times, \5th Jan n 1845. 

" Murder attempted of Mr. Ellis and Mr. Cresswell, of Lon- 
don-street, Reading, whilst travelling in a gig. Both dread- 
fully mutilated with bludgeons.'* — Times, 15th Jan. 

lt Murder (attempted) of his wife Jby John Clements, Wool- 
stapler, at Benmondsey. He cut her throat, and afterwards de- 
stroyed himself by cutting his own throat with a razor ." — 
Examiner, \§th Jan. 

" Murder near Bridgewater, by Sarah Freeman administering 
poison to her brother. It was supposed she had, in a similar 
way, disposed of her husband, her mother, an illegitimate child, 
and three or four other persons. She is only 28 years of age, 
and before her marriage had three illegitimate children "— 
Examiner, \%th Jan. 

* Murder of Esther Russell and her illegitimate infant by 
poison, at Sheerness, supposed by her paramour."— Pilot, 20th 
Jan., from English Paper* 

u Murder attempted, apd burglary, in a house in Corn-hill, 
London, by three men.** — Pilot, from London Paper, 20th Jan. 

" Attempt to murder his wife by poison, at Manchester, by a 
man named Anderson." — Liverpool Courier. 

" Murder by John Brough, of his brother, Thomas Brough, 
in Stafford. John had held a farm from Thomas, who put in a 
distress for rent ; he waylaid and murdered him with a hammer, 
and threw the body into a sand-pit." — Police Gazette, 20th 
Jan., and London Paper* 

"Murder attempted of Mr. Evan Williams, of Gelliwig 
Leyn. He was shot in the back whilst driving in his gig with 
Mrs. Williams." — Times, 21 st Jan, 

"Murder of John Brill, at Church-hill- wood, Uxbridge, 
Middlesex, by a blow on the left temple with some desperate 
weapon.'' — Times, 22d Jan. t 

" Murder (attempted) at Uxhridge, by a man named Diek- 
man, on his wife and child, by administering oxalic acid in 
coffee." — Examiner, 25th Jan* 
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" Murder of Mrs. Barry, Luke-street, Finsbury, by her husband, 
wko afterwards cut bis own throat — both found dead in bed." — 
Times, 1 it Feb., 1845. 

"Murder of Mr. Thomas, of Pontycarrig, and attempt to 
murder bis servant girl, by Jones, who also set fire to Mr. 
Thomas's bouse, and stole his sheep/' — Times, 3d Feh. 

" Murder of a new-born child — the body was discovered, in 
a privy in Carey-street, Bolton." — Police Gazette, 3d Feb. 

" Murder attempted of James Barret, at Favant, Wiltshire." 
— Times, llth Feb. 

" Atrocious murder of her daughter, aged seven years and 
a-half, at Lamonby, Cumberland, by Jane Crosby; she was 
much addicted to drinking, and frequently reprimanded by her 
husband ; this poor child was the favorite of the father? and in 
revenge, this horrid woman, having made a large fire in the 
kitchen, deliberately stripped the poor being, and held it over 
the fire, with its face resting on the red grate, till it was burned 
to death 1 The wretch perpetrated the horrid act in presence 
of the other child, whom she terrified from giving alarm by 
threats of similar punishment." — Times, \3th Feb. 

" Murder of wife of gamekeeper, in Suffolk, by her husband 
blowing her head to atoms with a gun, because she tried to 
dissuade him from going out." — Times, 19th Feb. 

" Murder attempted at Askham, county Nottingham, of John 
Wells, shot at by William Chevins."— Police Gazette, 24th Feb. 

" An old man named Amiss, between 70 and 80, deprived of 
Hfe by a parcel of brutes, under the following circumstances : — 
They brought him into a beer-shop at Toulsham, in Norfolk, 
and gave him jalap in beer ; they then made him drunk, 
stripped him naked, and exhibited him before a number of per- 
sons, male and female— and finally pitched him different times 
upon a large fire, by which he was so horribly burnt, he died 
in a few days afterwards " — Times, 10th March. 

" Murder of her infant, aged 14 months, by the wife of a 
man named Fairhurst, residing in Manchester — she hung the 
poor babe by a rope to a bed rail, and then went and hung her- 
self in the kitchen from a nail in the wall, which she had driven 
in oh purpose."— Times, 22d March. 

" Murder of a new-born male infant at Sherston, Wilts — its 
neck had been twisted." — Police Gazette, 28th March. 
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" Murder at Clapham-rise, by a woman, of her new-born 
illegitimate child — she afterwards out her own throat with a 
razor in three places." — Sun. 

« Murder of his mother, a poor old woman, by John Kendal, 
in Fore-street, Lambeth — he afterwards attempted to throw 
himself into the Thames." — Sun. 

"Murder of Emma Whiter, 21 years of age, at Bethnal- 
green — shot in the neck with a pistol by John Tapping, from 
jealousy/'— Times, 4th Feb., 1845. 

"Murder of his mother-in-law, at Whittington, by Joseph 
Hawksley ; he cut her throat with a razor, and having been 
taken prisoner, was found dead, hanging by his neckcloth to 
the hinge of the door." — Freeman, 29th March, from Derby 
Mercury. 

J " Murder of Mary Brothers in a brothel in St. Giles's." — 
Police Gazette, 4th April. 

. " Murder at Hampstead of James Delarue, by Thomas Henry 
Hocker." — Times, 12th April. 

" Murder of a child, found strangled at Hampstead." — Times, 
14 th April. 

u Murder of Edward Bell, at Laceby, nearly Grimsby, Lincoln, 
poisoned by his wife with arsenic." — Times, 15th AprU. 

u Murder of Sarah Woolfortl, at Salisbury, by her husband.* 
— Times, 17th April. 

. " Attempt tp murder her husband by Frances Johnston, in 
London, by stabbing with a knife."— Morning Chronicle, 18th 
April. 

" Murder of a new-born male infant, found In a large garden 
pot, at St. Mary's, Islington." — Examiner, 19th April. 

" Attempted by George Hyde, to murder James Gregg, by 
stabbing him with a knife. On the investigation it appeared 
that Hyde himself had been stabbed in the quarrel, which arose 
among parties engaged in gambling, and who drew their knives 
on each other." — Times, 25th April. 

'< Murder of a child found in the river Greet, *t Southwell, 
supposed by its putative father."— lYm^s, %Qth April. 
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" Murder of a male new-born infant, found in a brook at 
Dallington, near Northampton." — Police Gazette, 5th May, 
1845. . 

" Murder of a male child, found in a well with a brick fastened 
round its body, at Powick, Worcester" — Police Gazette, 5th 
May, 

" Murder of a child by its nurse, Martha Bricksley— she cut 
its head completely off with a table knife." — Times, 5th May. 

" Murder attempted on a police constable by William Raynor, 
Westminster, for trying to stop Raynor from murdering his 
wife." — Morning Chronicle, 7th May. 

" Murder of her illegitimate infant by Sarah Hughes, by 
strangling it with a band of linen round its neck." — Morning 
Chronicle, 9th 31 ay. 

" Murder of John Peacock, of Stourton, found shot through 
the neck in the rectory grounds." — Times, May \§th. 

" Murder at Huddersfield, of her child, by Betty Rush worth, 
who afterwards committed suicide." — Times, \2th May. 

" Murder attempted of Mrs. Foot, at Windmill-street." — 
Times, 1 5 th May* 

" Murder of Mary Anne Leeming, at Great Ancoats, Man- 
chester, by a man with whom she had cohabited — they quar- 
relled and separated, and he came to her, pretending to be re- 
conciled—he put his arm round Jier neck, and then suddenly 
drew a razor across her throat."— Examiner, \*lth May. 

" Murder attempted of a woman at Moortown, Davenport, 
by her husband — he struck her several times with a poker on 
the head ; broke it finally in so doing ! she escaped providen- 
tially, and he ran into an adjoining room and cut his throat 
with a razor." — Times, 17 th May. 

"Murder of a new-born child, drowned in a stream near 
Whatlington, Sussex " — Times, 24th May. 

" Murder of her child by Isabella Pilkington, at Salford — 
she was observed to throw the child, at 10 o'clock at night, into 
the river Irwell ." — Examiner, 24th May. 

" Murder attempted of his wife, by Charles Linsay — he beat 
her most cruelly with the leg of a table about the head and 
face. * The room where the deed was committed,' says ->tfc<i 
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witnpss, 'had the appearance of a slaughter-house." — Times, 
24th May ^184$. 

"Murder of Sarah Mallinson (far advanced in pregnancy), 
at Peckford+-lane, Dunkilfield, under circumstances of extreme 
brutality "-Examiner^ 24th May, from Manchester Guardian. 

"Murder, at Hampstead, of Caroline Hillman and her infant, 
to whom poison was administered to cause abortion." — Times, 
5th June. 

" Murder attempted of his wife at Worcester, by a man 
named Harris, who beat her most violently on the head and 
body — threw her down — jolted her head against the floor— r 
jumped upon her — dragged her about— and finally, as the wit-, 
ness said, 'ripped her up' by a desperate wound l" — TimeSylth 
June. 

" Murder of her illegitimate child in London, by Mary Anne 
Poulter." — Times, \8th June. 

" Murder of her child by the wife of a private soldier ; she was 
refused by the officer to accompany, her husband in consequence 
of the child ; she gave it a dose of laudanum." — Examiner, 2\st 
June. 

" Murder of his wife by Mr. Goule, whq shot her, and attacked 
her suspected paramour ; he afterwards attempted self-destruc- 
tion." — Examiner, 2\st June. 

" Murder of his wife by a man named Warren, at Bethnal 
Green, he cut her throat with „ a shoemaker's knife, and after- 
wards cut his own— Jealousy the cause." — Examiner, 2\st June. 

<c Murder of his wife and father, with arsenic, by John 
Graham, at Kirk Andrews, Carlisle; his mother, brothers, and 
others miraculously survived ; they had partaken of the bread 
in which the poison was put." — Examiner, 28th June. 

" Murder of Mrs. Blackburne at Stondin, Chelmsford, by 
her husband, who afterwards cut his own throat." — Times, 28th 
June. 

" Murder of William Parks, at Skelling Thorpe, near Lincoln, 
by William Grimes, with a garden hoe." — Times 30th June. 

" Murder of a son by his father, at the Brickfields, London ; 
the boy, aged 13, neglected to perform some work, and the 
father kicked him in the side, and jumped on him, by which he 
died." — Examiner-, 5th July. 
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" Murder attempted of Mrs. Cook, at Southampton, by her 
daughter, aged 16, who gave her arsenic in tea."— -Times, l&th 
July, 184$. 

" Murder attempted at Fareham, by John Derwoody, upon 
John Beacham; he inflicted a wound across his face 7 inches ia 
length and to the bone, and another of considerable depth upon 
his throat." — Times, 16th July. 

"Attempt to murder her husband by Annetta Hobbs, by stab- 
bing; she inflicted two desperate wounds upon him." — Times, 
25th July. 

" Attempted murder of his wife by John Catchpole •" — Morn- 
ing Chronicle, 1st August. 

" Murder at Easingwold, Yorkshire, of a boy, aged 7, who 
was poisoned by his step mother." — Times, 1st August. 

"Murder of her child by Anne Hunter." — Morning Chro- 
nicle, 2nd August. 

* Murder of his wife at Reading, by a man named Spicer." 
— Morning Chronicle, August. 

" Murder attempted of Ttev. Mr. Moore, a county magistrate, 
at Fishergate, Preston, by Richard Bennett shooting at him.*' 
- — Times, 4th August. 

" Murder attempted of Henry Morgan, at Malpas, Monmouth- 
shire, by John Jones ; he stabbed Morgan in the side/' — Times, 
August, 5th. 

4t Murder of William Tweedale, in Salford House of Cor- 
rection, by William Clapham; he had designed to murder an old 
man, Veale, with an iron lath of a bed; • Veale was sitting on a 
bed eating his dinner, and Tweedale. rushed forward to save the 
old man from the blow aimed at him, whereupon Clapham 
struck him a frightful blow with the iron lath, and inflicted 
several other blows on his head, from which he died. The 
prisoner confessed to the chaplain of the gaol that he had a year 
before committed another murder in London^by throwing a man 
into the water, who was drowned." — Examiner, 9th August. 

"Murder of his wife at Leicester, by William Hubbard, he 
nearly severed her head from the body. — Times, 12th August. 

" Murder attempted of Mrs. Harris, at Uxbridge, by Edward 
Long, who entered the house to rob; he beat' her most un- 
mercifully with a bludgeon : she saved her life by getting out 
of the window." — Times, 19th August. 
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M Murder of her new-born ehild by Sarah Wathen, a servant, 
at Brighton — she severed its head from its body." — Freeman , 
22nd August, 1845. 

" Murder of his wife by L. Warman, by beating her to 
death.* — Freeman's Journal, 29th August, from Hertford 
Mercury. 

" Murder of his mother by a man named Simpson." — Morning 
Chronicle, August. 

"Murder of Frederick Rowland Lynch, by a man who 
stabbed him twice with a dagger walking-stick, while returning 
from the fair, Box Hill, Dorking. — Despatch, 7th September." 

u Murder of a child at Springheath under the following cir- 
cumstances : a hard working couple, named Jenkins, resided 
there, the wife quarrelled with a neighbouring woman of the 
name of Marsh; subsequently a fine child of Jenkins', aged 15 
months, after going about from house to house, was suddenly 
missed. A short time before, the father sought the child, a 
neighbour saw Marsh take it by the hand to the water-closet, 
and return without it, she being at the time drunk. On search 
being made^he child was discovered in the cessrpool attached to 
the water- closet." — Ti/nes, $th September. 

" Murder of a respectable shopkeeper, named Thorn, at New- 
market ; attacked by heavy blows, while standing at his own 
door." — Examiner, \3th September. 

iS Murder attempted of Frederick Stokes, for trying to pre- 
vent a man from brutally maltreating his wife, far advanced in 
pregnancy j the fellow stabbed him with a large knife." — Times, 
26th September. 

" Murder of the illegitimate child, aged 6 months, of a 
young woman, at Eyre-street, Hatton Garden, by her husband, 
who married her a few weeks after the child's birth. . The poor, 
child was killed by heavy blows on the head," — Times, 4th 
October. 

"Murder, at Newcastle, of Ralph Parker, by a man named 
Greene, who plunged a knife into his eye." — Freeman, 4th 
October. 

. " A family residing near Sheffield, all nearly destroyed by 
the explosion of combustible matter, placed in a box to effect 
that purpose." — Belfast Vindicator, Wth October. K 
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" Murder attempted of Henry Samuels, by his brother, Joseph 
Samuels, by stabbing 1 him with a knife, Joseph having been dis- 
covered by him in bed with his (Henry's), wife." — Times, 7 th 
October 9 1845. 

" Murder of Benjamin Booth by John Walsh." — Police 
Gazette, 20th October. 

" Murder and robbery of Mr. Bunting attempted on the 
highway between Mansfield and Nottingham, by two men, who 
cut him in the head by five desperate wounds." — Times, 23rd 
October. 

« Murder attempted of John Hayjock, at Tattershall-thorpe, 
by poachers, who violently assaulted, and afterwards fired at 
him." — Times, 24th October. 

"Murder attempted of Patrick Henry Smith, and also of 
his mother, by Bridget Smith, by administering oxalic acid." — 
Times, October 31 st. 

"Murder of an infant, found with the back of the head 
broken in." — Dispatch, 9th November. 

a Murder of his wife by a man named Patrick M<Entire, at 
Hull." — Police Gazette, 10th November. 

u Murder attempted, by John Leyden, of Frances Wheeler, 
a married woman, with whom he had been 7 years cohabiting." — 
Times, l\th November. 

" Murder attempted at Winchcomb, of a young woman, by 
a man who had been courting . her ; he tried to strangle her, 
and afterwards to cut her throat with a clasp knife, but was 
fortunately prevented by a thick shawl she had round her neck, 
and which was cut through in several places : her hands were 
severely cut in her endeavours to save herself." — Times, 19th 
November. 

"Murder of his wife by John Sempler." — Times, 19lh Nov. 

" Murder of an old man .named Thomas Trapter, at Berks- 
well, Coventry, with . a large carpenter's axe, cleaved into, the 
back of his skull — the murderer ransacked and robbed, bit 
house." — Times, 22d Nov. 

" Murder attempted by Benjamin Freeman, of Anne Webb, 
with whom he had been several years cohabiting— he stabbed 
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her in the pide desperately with a large sharp pointed knife, — 
Tim«s,.29th Nov., 1845. 

" Murder of his mother at Dover Road, by John Harrohin, 
hy stabbing her. — Despatch} 30th Nov. 

" Murder by Samuel Quennell, of a fellow-labourer, Daniel 
Fitzgerald-?— he deliberately shot him through the breast in re- 
venge for some imagined injury. — Despatch, 7th Dec. . 

<* Murder attempted of her daughter, in the most brutal 
manner, by Susanna Ryder— she beat the girl cruelly about the 
head with a rolling-pin and other weapons, and poured boiling 
water upon her. — Times, 6th Dec* 

" Murder of Anne Meyrick; at "Rhydycar, dreadfully stabbed 
in the abdomen*— -Times, Sik Dec •' .. h • • . 

'« Murder at Stradishall of a female child, found drowned, 
supposed by its mother. — Police Gazette, 10th Dec. 

" Murder of his wife by I. S. Stark, at Commercial Road — 
he cut her throat with a carving knife to the extent of several 
inches — she died instantaneously — she was an amiable young 
woman — he immediately afterwards cut his own throat so des- 
perately, that he nearly severed the head from the body. — Times, 

13th Dec. 

i , 

" Murder of Elizabeth Mundell, at Brewers Green, by Martha 
Brownrigg, who strangled her. — Times, 1 8th Dec. 

"Murder attempted of a policeman, in a field at Tottenham, 
London, by two men whom he detected stealing a sheep — one 
of them plunged a knife into his sidc^Pt lot, 22d Dec, 

"Murder of an ' unfortunate woman, stabbed with a clasp 
knife by a female companion of her own, in Liverpool— 2tmi9> 
23d Dec. 

"Murder at Hoxton, by Harriett Gibbs, of her newly-born 
male child, dropped in a privy. — Despatch, 4th Jan* 

"Murder at Wellow, Nottinghamshire, by a married -man, 
who cut the throat of a widow with whom he co-habited — he 
had so deeply premeditated the murder, that he took to bed, 
and concealed under the pillow, the knife with which he 'cut 
her throat. On his arrest, he admitted he had lain in wait 
night and day, at Wellow Wood, to rob and murder a farmer 
who used to pass that way. — Times, 6th Jan. 
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* Murder at St. Helen's, of a man named John Cunliffe, shoe- 
maker, who was a cripple, stabbed in the back with a shoemaker's 
knife, by John Fairtlough — the wound was found to have en- 
tered 5 inches between the 7th and 8th ribs, and was two inches 
broad.*— Times, 8th Jan., 1846. 

<( Murder at Gee Cross, near Hyde, of an illegitimate child, 
the body found at the bottom of a well quite naked." — Halifax 
Guardian, 10th Jan. 

" Murder of her child by Eliza Butcher, at Purton, Salisbury." 
— Times, \$th Jan. 

*' Murder attempted of Mr. John Fuller, of Fridays-farm, 
Mashbury, on his return from market.*—* Despatch* 25th Jan. 

" Murder attempted at Wakefield, of Mr. Shepherd, governor 
of the house of correction, fired at on his way home-— the bullet 
passed through his hat.* — Wakefield Journal. 

'< Murder attempted on Thomas Carter, Horseferry-road — 
Stabbed with a clasp knife* — Times, 3d Feb* 

" Murder at Ancoats, of Ann Ellison — the body found in the 
Rochdale canal * — Despatch, 8th Feb. 

" Murder of an infant, whose body was found drowned in the 
New Biver, London.* — Despatch, 8th Feb, 

" Murder attempted by a man named Shurmur, who fired at 
Thomas Brier ly, at Andover, and wounded. him dangerous!; — 
they had a dispute about some money/' — Times, 11 th Feb. 

" Murder of an infant, found at the Mint — part of the head 
and body devoured by rats.* — Morning Chronicle, 12th Feb. 

" Murder attempted at Brentford, of his son, by Thomas 
Lowe, an old man aged 73 — he stabbed his son, and afterwards 
attempted to cut his own throat* — Morning fferald, nth Feb. 

"Murder attempted in Cripplegate, by a man named Feacy, 
who plunged a carving knife into the side of another man, in 
consequence of some quarrel they had." — Morning Chronicle, 
18th Feb. 

" Murder of Mr. James Bostock, brassfounder, at Pitt's-place, 
Dmry-lane, by his apprentice,* Thomas Wicks— shot him 
through the head with a loaded pistol* — Morning Chronicle, 
18th Feb. 
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" Murder of his wife at Meare, Sherbonrne, by a man named 
Deffet — he knocked her down, and cut her about the head with 
a knife/'— Sun, 2Ut Feb* 1846. 

" Murder of a child, found in a privy in Charlton-etreet, 
Somerstewn" — Same. 



INCENDIARISMS IN ENGLAND— 1845. 

" At Southampton, timber-yard, premises of Mr. Eldrigde, 
timber merchant, maliciously set on fire. 9 — Police Gazette, 1st 
January, 1845. 

" At Marston, near Devizes, a barn containing a quantity 
of corn,- the property of Messrs. Rose, was wilfully consumed." 
— Devizes Gazette. 

" At Warwick, hayricks of Messrs. Ledbrooke of West- street, 
fired in such a way as to destroy not only the ricks, but also 
two beasts confined underneath. Eight out of thirty tons were 
lost." — Morning Chronicle, 4th Jan. 

"At Thornville, near Green, Hammerton, Yorkshire, the barn 
and out buildings of Mr. Thomas Proude, maliciously set on 
fire."— Police Gazette, 20th Jan. 

" At Thimworth, the premises of Mr. Harrison set on fire, 
and two barns, two stables, a granary, a cow-house, with three 
cows and a calf, and from two hundred to three hundred 
coombs of corn destroyed." — Morning Chronicle, 23rd Jan. 

" At Walsham-le- Willows, a bean-stack, the property of Mr. 
Gupp, set on $re."~Chronicle, 23rd Jan. 

. l . 

" At Marston, on the premises of Mr. Home, a barn contain- 
ing wool and clover seeds, a rick of beans, &c, a rick of hay, 
a quantity of wheat and- other straw, and barn implements, 
destroyed by irialiciou* fire." — Chronicle, 1st February, (from 
Wiltshire Independent.) 

- " At Dunchurch, Warwickshire, a wheat-stack, the property 
of Mr. Blick, set on fire." — Police Gazette, 5th Feb. 
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At. same place, another wheat*staok* rthe property of Mr. 
Bellingbam of Toft, set on fire^Pofoj* Gazette, 5th Feb., 1845. 

Sentence of twenty years' transportation passed at central 
criminal court on John Stone, for having set fire to a dwelling- 
house the property of George Leonard, Oldcourt — Times, 
27th Feb. 

At Horham, Suffolk, a staok of wheat, the property of Rev* 
William Bumpstead Mack, maliciously burned — Police Ga- 
zette, 26th Feb. 

At Llannelly house, a building, . th#. property of William 
Chambers, Esq., maliciously set on fire— Police Gazette, 3rd 
March. 

At Mells, Somersetshire, a barn, the property of Mr. Richard 
Singer, maliciously fired — Police Gazette, \2th March. 

At Nutley, a wood called Oxdown Coppice, the property of 
George Purefoy Jervoise, Esq., was maliciously set on fire, and 
next day part of Nutely Coppice was set on fire — Police Ga- 
zette, 9th April. 

On the road leading from Warwick road to Hay-hall house, 
| Worcestershire, about 100 yards of a hedge, belonging to Mr. 

Edward King, farmer, maliciously burned-— Police Gazette, 
11 th April. 

w At Syndale farm, Ospringe, in Kent, a wheat-stack, con- 
taining . about 90 quarters, and a barn containing 50 quarters 
unthreshed oats, and between 30 and 40 quarters unthreshed 
wheat, and a lodge, maliciously set on fire, and totally destroyed. 
• — Police Gazette, \StH April. 

, u In the parish of Stone, within half a mile of the above, two 

wheat stacks, containing between 80 and 90 quarters, maliciously 
burned. — Police Gazette, 18th April. 

" At Davington-hall farm, Kent, a barn with forty quarters 
unthreshed canary, and a stack containing one hundred quarters 
oats, maliciously burned. — Police Gazette, 2d May. 

" At Ynistowlog farm, parish of Langefellah, Glamorgan- 
shire, a rick of hay maliciously set on. fire—- -Police Gazette, 
\§th May. 

" At Braintree, a thatched barn in Parfield- lane, and its con- 
tents, consumed.— Chelmsford Chronicle. . 
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** At Palmerscross, in the parish of Tetten-hall,' the rick-yard 
of Mr. Thomas Moore set on fire, and a quantity of wheat and 
straw eonsumed. ,, — Police Gazette, 6th June, 1845. 

" At Riekmersworth", Herts, a stack of wood, containing two 
hundred faggots, set on fire.'*— Police Gazette, 1st Sept. 

iS At Conisbro', near Doneaster, a stack of hay belonging to 
G. W. Tiernan, Esq., fired by an incendiary." — Police Gazette, 
15th Sept. ' '„ ' 

" At Up wood, near East Morton, a lodge of William Busfield, 
Esq., set on fire."-— Police Gazette, 19th Sept. 

" An extensive incendiary fire, on the property of Mr. Isaac 
Livemore. The buildings consumed valued £1,000. The im- 
plements and stock consumed were very valuable." — Despatch, 
21st Oct. 

"At Abbotstone farm, Hants, the farm buildings of Mr* 
Henry Roberts, maliciously set on fire." — Police Gazette, 24th 
Oct. 

"At North-fleet-green, the farm buildings of Mr. Thomas. 
Mace set fire to And at same place a few nights after- 
wards, a wheat stack, his property, also fired."-. — Police Gazette 
10th Nov. 

" Inoendiary fire in Berkshire; making three within ft few 
weeks, and all within a short distance of each other. A bean 
and straw rick were entirely consumed." — Nottingham Review. 

" At Latton, near Harlow, Essex, the out-buildings of Mr. 
Thomas Pollett maliciously "fired. They contained about forty 
quarters unthreshed barley. The cow-shed, cart-lodge, four 
calves, and a pony, burned to ashes." — Police Gazette, 24th 
Nov. 

" At Rumsdale farm, the' property of Joseph Whitaker — a 
straw stack burned, and, had not the wind been in the opposite 
direction, it is probable that 30 stacks would have been con- 
sumed. The Times' reporter remarks, * This makes the 7th 
fire in this neighbourhood within 7 weeks ; two of which had 
not been before publicly noticed, as -they were single stacks, 
and considered of themselves not of much importance. While 
writing this paragraph, reports have reached Nottingham that 
two other fires have taken place, and that the whole district has 
become quite alarmed, and in a state of excitement, Owing to 
these repeated acts of incendiarism.' " — >Tim&b, 3d -Dec*. .. - 
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" At Broxton Hall, 3 miles from Nottingham, a determined 
attempt was made to set fire to the stack-yard, containing 4 
stacks heans, 1 clover, 5 wheat, 4 barley, 1 dill, and 2 of hay, 
all of immense size. The fire was observed to break out in the 
centre of the yard, and was providentially got under before it 
had communicated to the other stacks, and to the mansion and 
farm houses. 9 ' — Times, 5th Dec, 1845. 

" At Pen-y-Birn, near Ruabon, Denbighshire, an out-building 
containing six loads un threshed wheat, set on fire." — Police 
Gazette, Sth Dec. 

u At Haycock-green, near Birmingham, barn, stable, nine 
corn-stacks, and agricultural implements to the value of £800, 
maliciously burned." — Freeman, 13th Dec, from Nottingham 
Review. 

"At Great Coxwell, near Farringdon, Berks, a bean and 
straw rick consumed — the reporter says, * This makes the third 
fire within a very few weeks, and all within a short distance of 
each other ;' and having detailed the particulars of a fire at 
Blada, near. Oxford, where a hovel and stable were consumed, 
he adds, < During the past few weeks, incendiary fires have 
been blazing in different villages in this county/ " — Same, from 
same. 

« At Arnold, 4 miles from Nottingham, a hay-stack fired." — 
Sctme, from same. 

f At Guildhall, Thomas Ford was remanded on the charge 
of having set fire to Braimes's Buildings, Beech-street." — Times % 
13th Dec 

" Premises of Mr. Bland, printer, maliciously set on fire." — 
Examiner, 13th Dec. 

" At Sawley, Derbyshire, Mr. J. Smythe's stack-yard, build- 
ings, and one hundred quarters of barley, a large barley stack, 
and a long line of ricks of peas, set on fire and destroyed." — 
Times, 4th Dec 

" At Desborough, Northamptonshire, the stack-yard of Mr. 
Samuel Kilburn set on fire, and a barley rick, pea stack, bean 
hovel, straw and farming implements consumed." — Police Ga- 
zette, 22<t Dec 

"At Kettering, Northamptonshire, the dwelling-house of 
John Wallis, wilfully set on fire, and, with its contents, de- 
stroyed:'— Police Gazette, 3\H Dec. 
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INCENDIARY FIRES IN 1846. 

" At Eastington farm, Isle of Purbeck, six wheat, one barley, 
one oat, and four straw ricks, with a waggon and poultry house 
consumed — the flames seen twenty miles distant." — Freeman, 
from London Paper. 

" At Barton, Segrave, Northamptonshire, stack-yard and 
whole range of out-buildings, together with a large quantity of 
barley, produee of twenty acres, maliciously destroyed." — Free- 
man, 5th Jan., \%^6 t from Morning Past. 

* At Wantage, the premises of Messrs. Partridge, wheel- 
wrights, set on fire from end to end, next to the farm and rick- 
yard of Mr. James Clements, lately attempted to be destroyed. 
The ehgme-hose was cut through to render it useless." — Times, 
6th Jan.yfrom Reading Mercury. 

*' Stack-yard of Mr. Charles Porter ; of Coveney, wilfully set 
on fire, and a stack of oats entirely destroyed." — Police Gazette, 
7th Jan. 

" Three incendiary fires near St. Neots." — Evening Post, 
8th Jan. 

" In Camden town, a pile of four newly-erected houses burnt 
by an incendiary." — Freeman, 1 6th Jan. 

" At Slough farm, a barn containing eight coombs of barley, 
a cart shed, and hay stack containing from fifteen to twenty 
tons, and a cart, maliciously consumed." — Ipswich Express. 

" A stack of wheat in a field in the parish of Hunton, Mitchel- 
dever, Hants, the property of Robert Pitter, Esq., was mali- 
ciously set on fire and consumed." — Police Gazette, ^th Feb. 

"Norfolk — < Incendiary fires in this county are on the in- 
crease.' Colonel Oakes, chief constable of the county, re- 
ported that during the quarter there had been fifteen incendiary 

fires in this county — and since then several others 

A large wheat stack, produce of 14 acres, standing in a field 
belonging to Mr. Henry Mays, of Collishall, 8 miles from 

Norwich, all consumed Two separate attempts made to 

fire the premises, hay, horse- stable, &c, of Mr. Bennet, of New 
Market Road, Norwich." — Freeman 9 s Journal, 6th Feb^ from 
London Paper. 
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" At Henton Farm, Sutton Scotney, a large wheat rick fired." 
—Freeman, 14th Feb., 1846. 

"At Padley Wood Farm, near Chesterfield, nine stacks wheat, 
oats, hay, and turf, valuable threshing machine, entire out- 
buildings, twenty-five tons of hay, lint stack, oat stack, six stacks 
wheat, wilfully fired." — Same, from Morning Post. 

"At Somerby, near Grantham, Lancashire, wheat hovel, con- 
taining ninety quarters corn, maliciously burnt.' 1 — Freeman, 
14th Feb. 

" Cow-bouse, &c, at Sleegill, near Richmond, maliciously set 
on fire, and consumed." — Police Gazette, 15th Feb. 

" At Bottesham, Cambridge, 130 coombs wheat, like quantity 
of barley and other produce, and out>premises destroyed ; the 
adjoining farm, hay, corn, implements, &c. destroyed, and fifteen 
adjoining cottages!— all maliciously fired."_2?*(/b*f Vindi- 
cator, 14th Feb. 

"At Charing, a barley stack, wheat and bean stack, straw, 
&c, fired." — Morning Chronicle, 18th Feb^ from Maidstone 
Gazette. 



I have cited much evidence bearing on the condition of 
Ireland — evidence not of opinion merely, but of unques- 
tionable fact; so that every man can form a dispassionate 
judgment upon the real causes which have made Ireland 
as she is. 

We have seen commission after commission, and com- 
mittees, with their enormous piles of reports and evidence 
— all shewing what was already familiar to every man in 
Ireland* Commissions and reports, on which an amount 
of public money has been squandered, that if properly 
applied, would have gone far towards developing the rich 
but neglected resources of the country. 
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It is impossible to suppose that our statesmen or legisla- 
tors ever read these reports, or they would not have incurred 
the responsibility of disregarding the practical and com- 
prehensive suggestions, so constantly made for the improve- 
ment of Ireland. How incessantly have our ears been 
dinned with the prattle of tourists and theorists upon the 
rapid advances Ireland is making ; whereas the last famous 
report of Lord Devon's Commission tallies to the letter 
with the commissions of twenty years ago, in proving the 
Irish peasantry to be " badly fed, badly housed, badly paid, 
badly clothed, their food potatoes, their drink water, a bed 
or a blanket a rare luxury" 

Ireland is reviled for the crimes that unhappily disgrace 
her soil ; but I ask would there be less of crime, or a greater 
amount of crime, perpetrated in England, if the peasantry 
of England could be truly described in the words of Lord 
Devon's report just quoted; and that they were subjected to 
" sufferings greater than the people of any other 
country in Europe have to sustain?" 

-This coercion measure is one more of those fantastic 
experiments to which it is the fate of Ireland to be sub- 
jected. It will be inoperative for its own professed 
objects. Will a thousand coercion bills remove a single 
grievance ? or render the Irish peasant more contented, or 
give him a particle of confidence in those laws from which, 
instead of protection, he has ever found the most penal 
severity? x \ 

Coercion is not tifie remedy for the evils of Ireland. Our 
rulers have continued too pertinacious in the wrong course. 
If Ireland is to be pacified they must take a new departure, 
and the sooner the better. 

The remedial measures which Ireland demands, are 
increased franchises — adequate representation — an appro- 
priation of the ecclesiastical state revenues to purposes of 
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national utility, making adequate compensation, for all 
existing interests — an equity of tenure to the tenantry, 
relieving them from the apprehension of being thrown in 
forlorn destitution on the world* to make way for bullocks, 
or expand proprietors' domains — a fair compensation for 
their improvements--— a tax upon absentee proprietors. The 
enactment of laws in a national spirit, and adapted to foster 
native industry, to develope our national resources; to 
encourage mercantile enterprise ; to encourage our fisheries ; 
to protect commerce ; to gjive the people a national import- 
ance; to remove the primitive causes inciting te^ crime 
and outrage, and to promote habits of peace, order, and im- 
provement — and placing the carrying out of such laws in 
hands that will inspire confidence in their; just adminis- 
tration. 

Will an English parliament do this ? 

Never ; they have never tried it ; they have totally failed 
in their legislation for Ireland. 

The people of Ireland, therefore, demand their right of 
self-legislation, as the sole and only effectual remedy for 
their grievances, and the: sole and only effectual means of 
promoting their welfare. 

Let our rulers now to their coercion with what appetite 
they may— if they really believed their own hobgoblin tales, 
they would never run the risk.' But they well know they 
may calculate upon the loyalty and the patience of the 
people, for the counsels of our august leader have not been 
in vain. Ireland will not play the fool, and give her 
enemies a triumph by any breach of the law, .. She will 
bide her time — the storm will pass — its only effect will be 
to weaken still more the so-called Union, and prove the 
necessity for its repeal. 

Irishmen, to that repeal you stand irrevocably pledged. 
The only hope for the salvation of your country is the 
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restoration of your legislature. If it be not owing to 
fatuitous misconduct on yotfr part, repeal is inevitable, and 
a mere question of time. It might have been within your 
grasp ere this, but for those baleful crimes committed by 
some among you, which furnish excuse to the opponents of 
repeal for curtailing your powers to obtain it. 

Be firm — be patient still — above all, be peaceable. Ke- 
member the words of your Liberator — " the man who 

COMMITS A CRIME, GIVES STRENGTH TO THE ENEMY." 

Firmness — temperance — perseverance — ^peaces-unity — 
and Ireland will again be a nation. 

T. M. EAY. 
St. Patrick's Day, 1846. 



P.S. — Since the foregoing was in type, I find in "the 
Times" of 18th March instant, the following remarkable 
admission: — . 

Infanticide. 

"By far the most serious feature of the age is the increase 
of infanticide* Not a day passes hut the disclosures of an 
inquest or a trial establish the melancholy truth that human 

LIFE IS LOSING ITS VALUE IN ENGLAND We are 

relapsing into a criminal and vitiated system ; what we have 
been accustomed to read of with horror — the indifference to in- 
fant life in Lacedemon, in Rome, and other states of heathen anti- 
quity — in China, in India, and elswhere ; and what we have set 
down, as the worst blot in their imperfect civilization ; is be- 
coming THE CHARACTERISTIC OF ENGLAND." 
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